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“ALL WE OUGHT TO ASK.” 


I WiLL not say that the 
‘trivial round’ and so forth 
can furnish quite all we ought 
to ask, but it furnishes a good 
deal of it, and Wisdom St 
Vincent Stumbles, practical 
cobbler and ex-man-0’-war’s 
man, if he will pardon me 
for including him among the 
common and the trivial, does 
his share. He is a ‘ practical 
cobbler.’ The notice over his 
door tells me so. It leaves me 
in no sort of doubt about his 
being merely a theorist. His 
neighbour, the sweep, simply 
calls himself “ Jas. Tookey, 
Sweep. Soot sold here. 
Acomodation for Cyclists.” 
For all I know, the man may 
be a sweep purely in theory. 
Stumbles works all day at his 
trade in his window. This 
gives on to the village street, 
which is itself a small portion 
of the Great North Road, 
rather to our sorrow. We had 
hoped, when speed restrictions 
came in, for some abatement 
in our traffic risks, and for a 
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week or so our hopes were 
realised. But for no longer. 
The stream of vehicles now 
goes whizzing past as fast as 
ever it did. The only gong 
ever heard is that of Mr Chop, 
Family Butcher, who is in 
rather a large way and gongs 
his little cutlets into dinner 
in the baronial style. He is 
thought by the village to be 
stretching his neck in a vain 
effort after social betterment: 
But that’s neither here nor 
there. The motor traffic pays 
no attention to Chop’s gong, 
nor to the pleading of the 
30 M.P.H. discs which stand 
at either end of our street. 

To return to Wisdom; al- 
though he is never in the 
street, being always at work 
in the window, we yet con- 
sider him to be our ‘ Man in 
the Street.’ For what Wisdom 
Says today, the village will be 
saying tomorrow, and vice versa. 
Wisdom’s views on matters of 
world or of lesser import are 
Public Opinion. He is well 
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over middle-age, as may be 
judged by his first baptismal 
name. No young man now- 
adays would be so low as to 
possess a Bible name. He does 
not know why his other name 
is St Vincent, but since his 
father and grandfather served 
in the King’s ships, we may 
make a guess. I am doubt- 
ful whether the Royal Navy 
possesses in its ranks or ratings 
seamen - cobblers, cobblers’ 
mates, or chief cobbling petty 
officers. And in Wisdom’s day 
at any rate our tars functioned 
largely barefooted, so he prob- 
ably must have picked up 
cobbling after quitting the 
service. He tells me that his 
Dad took to boots after 
‘swallerin’ the anchor.’ 
sumably Wisdom, when he in 
his turn swallowed it, took 
over the business. 


As he sits all day repairing 
boots, his mind is at work on 
less pedestrian matters, and 
he propounds these workings 


in short, sharp, and often 
devastating verdicts. 

“Tl do this job for you 
while you waits,’ says Wisdom, 
when I hand in a pair of shoes 
through the window. It is 
while I wait that he propounds 
his judgments on persons. The 
tumbrils bringing them to the 
village razor drive up, and 
Stumbles, assuming the réle 
of Madame Defarge, sits near 
the guillotine, taps in a brad 
or draws @ stitch, and counts 
‘One’ as the first head 
tumbles into the basket. To- 
day’s first victim is a displaced 
monarch, who receives short 
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shrift. ‘Why, look at our 
War Memorial,”’ says Stumbles. 
‘‘ Twenty of our best lads gone. 
*"Twas ’im as done it, a-rattlin’ 
of the sabre and a-prunin’ of 
isself like a turkey-cock. 
Oughter ’ve bin ’anged.” Ex- 
monarch escaped the gallows 
only to end on the block. 
Crash goes the guillotine and a 
kaiser’s head tumbles. But 
justice is not yet satisfied. 
The voice of Stumbles’s blind 
housekeeper, Miss Smith, comes 
wafted in on a scent of onions 
and a sound of sizzling from 
the back room. Miss Smith’s 
affliction does not diminish her 
power of hearing, and she now 
appears as The Vengeance, 
assessor to Madame Defarge. 
“¢ Ah,” says the voice. ‘“ And 
she’s a sharp one. Wears the 
domino, she do.’ Now this 
seems an irrelevant statement. 
But perpend. Can this be an 
allusion to our ex-Emperor’s 
secondes noces, to a setting of 
caps, to a certain dominance 
of a better half? Yes—that 
must be it. Substitute breeches 
for domino or dominance, and 
you have it. I do not pre- 
tend that I reasoned all this 
out while I waited for my 
shoes. It came to me after a 
great deal of thought, much 
later. 

Well, so much for the first 
victim. But there is more 
tumbril stuff. A Dictator 
alights. Short shrift here, too. 
Stumbles pronounces him 
‘Berberis’ and his subjects 
‘spiteful.’ Now here we are 
at inference again. A large 
perusal of the two words, with 
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help from the context later 
pronounced, leads me to be- 
lieve that Mussolini has been 
found guilty of barbarity, and 
that Italians have been filling 
the réle of bully. But to be 
perfectly fair I should add that 
I have heard Stumbles allude 
to a white egg—in distinction 
to a coffee-coloured egg—as a 
“nasty spiteful white egg.’ 
Be that as it may, we are not 
done with Mussolini yet, for 
Stumbles adds, “’E looks so 
crorss.” I am again at in- 
ference. But I think that 
Stumbles must be alluding to 
a recent picture of the Dictator 
assisting his sacred march to 
civilisation by superintending 
the steady drip of wedding-rings 
into an urn. I thought myself 
that he looked rather Jove-like 
and tremendous. But then 
what I think is not what 
Stumbles or the man in the 
street thinks. And, oh, my 
profound heart! that Benito, 
when he poses for the camera 
and loads his brow with thunder 
and his eye with the levin bolt, 
should only succeed in looking 
‘crorss’ to the man in the 
street! What bathos! What 
pathos! Oh, rods and axes! 
What a squandering of that 
thousand-horse-power frown on 
a Roman brow and of the 
million-candle-power flash in a 
Roman’s eye! Well, that 
finishes him, and out from the 
tumbril steps another Dictator. 
Evidence against him seems a 
little vague and shaky. He 
has done something recently 
to annoy the French—Wisdom’s 
not at all clear on what, and 
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the wretch might almost have 
received @ last-minute reprieve. 
But there must be no faltering 
in the count of the tricoteuses, 
no stitches must be dropped. 
The Vengeance from the back 
room calls out, “ Off with his 
head!” and off it comes, 
Nordic to the forelock. 

‘* My housekeeper,”’ concludes 
Stumbles in winding up the 
proceedings, “ my housekeeper 
always likes our Rile family. 
Always ’as done.’”’ (Take heart, 
House of Windsor! What blind 
Miss Smith says, all your sub- 
jects say.) 

“And what about yourself, 
Stumbles ? ”’ I ask. 

“Why, sir,” comes. the 
answer in @ voice of reverence, 
“T served ’em boy and man 
nigh on twenty year.” 

Enough said, and then headds 


what pleased me mightily— 
“T pulled in a tug-o’-war 
wonst agin Queen Mary—on 


the Rile yacht. We'd orders 
to pull’er over. W’ich we done. 
A nice lady, sir.” 

Socialism, Communism, Hit- 
lerism, Fascism, they are all 
one to Wisdom. ‘“ B’lieve me,” 
he says, a8 he stabs at each of 
them with his awl, “ they 
sounds different, and so in a 
manner of speaking they may 
be, but not to count—not 
reelly. They’re all furrin stuff, 
and all agin the law. P’ison— 
all on ’em.’? With which words 
the session concludes. Stumbles 
hands me my shoes—“ As good 
as noo. Reconditioned as we 
calls it nowadays.” 

A word about Miss Smith, 
the housekeeper. She is a 
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maiden lady somewhere over 
seventy years of age. Her 
affliction seems to permit her 
to do nearly everything that 
@ person possessing. sight can 
do. She rejoices in the fact 
that she can lie abed on cold 
mornings and read her Braille 
with her hands snug and warm 
beneath the blankets. So as 
to make a good long day of it, 
she and Stumbles breakfast at 
6 AM. winter and summer. 
There is one thing she cannot 
do, and that is cut out her 
nightgowns. Stumbles does 
this for her. Having been a 
sailor and now being a cobbler, 
this sort of work comes easy 
to him. The village permits 
this scandalous state of affairs 
to go on, without a word said 
against it. Stumbles and his 


old housekeeper are permitted 
to live in open virtue. As a 
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rule the tongue of scandal is 
fairly busy here. 

Miss Smith explained to me 
the continued presence of a 
pair of child’s shoes on a shelf 
in the cobbler’s shop. Being 
of an inquisitive disposition, I 
had asked why these shoes, 
instead of being birds of pas- 
sage, appeared to be permanent 
residents. Stumbles was out, 
and his housekeeper gave me 
@ hurried explanation. 

“Don’t you never mention 
them shoes to Stumbles. He’s 
that soft-hearted, specially with 
little girls. That pair was 
handed in by one he was 
specially partial to. She handed 
them in and goes off, and next 
minute was run over and killed. 
Stumbles hadn’t the heart to 
send ’em back to her mother, 
and she never sending for ’em, 
there they bides.’’ 


II. 


If Todgers could do it so, so 
can we, given sufficient occa- 
sion, such as on 6th May 1935. 

We have here our little rifts 
and cleavages—what village has 
not? But we are not more 
fissiparous (hateful word—I 
only bring it in so as to throw 
scorn at it) than other rural 
communities. On the occasion, 
however, of our late King’s 
Jubilee, our rifts took up, we 
were just. loyal English folk, 
neither church nor chapel, rich 
nor poor. We were united in 
our determination to rejoice 
with one heart and with one 
voice. A spontaneous wish to 


be ourselves happy, and for 
everyone else to be happy, 
marked the day. Our King 
would wish it so. That was 
enough for us. Let other 
nations less assured of their 
rulers, their rulers less assured 
of them, celebrate their state- 
appointed days, take their 
‘disciplined enjoyment,’ dis- 
play their hurrah patriotismus, 
and assert themselves in any 
way ordered by their rulers. 
The Britisher rejoices at no 
man’s dictum. He is a law- 
abiding fellow, but tell him to 
throw up his hat or to remove 
it from his head, and he will 
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clap it on the tighter. He will 
rejoice when he feels like re- 
joicing. He felt like it now. 

I suppose the scene that 
enacted itself that afternoon 
here was one repeated in a 
thousand English villages. <A 
very homely scene. I cannot 
say worse of it than that. Nor 
can I say better ; for it was one 
that Britishers in far lands like 
to think of. A perfect May day, 
the first of warmth and sunshine 
after a spring of unsurpassed 
venom. Vernal ensigns had 
been flung out, but rather 
shyly. The sun gave extra 
candle-power to the wax lights 
already lit, but not fully lit, in 
the horse-chestnuts. Lilac was 
out and its fellow laburnum. 
For the first time the meadows 
were showing a vivid green, 
and in them a lovely diapering 


of buttercup and daisy. It 
was one of those wonderfully 
blue days which an insular 
mind associates with the British 


Isles and nowhere else. The 
cuckoo, ten days overdue, had 
arrived just in time and told us 
so, not too loudly or too fre- 
quently. It is later that he 
tries to cut records in repetition 
and develops a stutter. 

In the great meadow near 
the church all sorts of things 
were happening. Community 
singing, to start with. Then a 
lovely leisurely game called a 
cricket match at one end of 
the meadow—and, mark you, 
all twenty-two players in white 
flannels. No fustian or tinker’s 
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mufti on a day like this. Else- 
where young folk were running 
races and old folk enjoy- 
ing hearty teas. There were 
decorated perambulators, decor- 
ated bicycles, tugs-of-war, all 
sorts of competitions, prizes 
to all, no blanks. And above 
them the church tower soaring 
like—no, I must be truthful— 
not like a madrigal in stone: 
it is of too squat and sturdy a 
build to suggest a lyric poem. 
And not soaring really either. 
An edifice suggesting by its 
size and shape British durability 
and phlegm, can never soar. 
Flying at its summit a brand- 
new Union Jack, correctly 
hoisted, moreover, and looking 
positively radiant as the breeze 
rippled out its folds and dis- 
played its blazon— azure, the 
saltires of Saint Patrick and 
Saint Andrew, counterchanged, 
argent and gules, surmounted 
by the cross of Saint George of 
the second.” How the old? 
language of the tabard rings 
and rolls ! 

We are not easily moved 
here. If we think rather hard, 
we may arrive at the thought 
that our flag is, so to speak— 
excuse me for putting it like 
that—rather glorious. But we 
should never say so. We 
should never call it ‘Old 
Glory’ or any nonsense of that 
sort. Landsmen hoist it upside- 
down quite frequently. If 
there’s any suspicion. of high- 
falutin’ talk about it, Mr Nosey 
Parker will quickly damp down 





1 Heraldic purists say that the Union Jack is a heraldic absurdity, but add that 
probably no attempt to alter it would succeed. One might go further and say 


certainly. 
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any slight outbreak of emo- 
tional fire by saying, ‘‘ Well, as 
a matter of fact the Union 
Jack should never be flown 
ashore at all.” But on a 
Jubilee such as this we may 
think our own thoughts, I 
suppose ? One being that on 
these green fields no foreign 
foe has set foot for nearly nine 
hundred years. Another—that 
the lines are fallen to us in 
pleasant places, yea, that we 
have a goodly heritage, worth 
some sacrifice perhaps, worth 
preserving ? Going a bit far, 
are we? Well, in for a penny 
and we will go a bit further 
and think, “ Thank God, we 
are British and have a King 
and a Royal Family such as 
our King and_ Royal Family.” 
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We shall think this under an 
impassive and phlegmatic mask 
80 a8 to outrage no British 
feeling for decent reserve, or 
cause any fellow-countryman 
to stare, start, or wince. But 
we shall think it with deep 
conviction and very humbly. 

There was only one blot on 
that day’s proceedings, and 
that to the children only—the 
long wait till a cloudless even- 
ing faded into some pretence 
of darkness. Not till then 
could the bonfire be lit and the 
fireworks go off. Yes—all very 
trite and homely: honest 
kersey stuff: nothing exotic 
or sensational. Sir Smarty 
Pickthank called it ballyhoo. 
Good. Let there be lots of 
ballyhoo. 


Il. 


Henry is parson’s man here. 
But parsons not being what 
they were, Henry has now 
to serve two masters, myself 
being the other, though no one 
can call me Mammon. There 
is nothing Henry cannot do. 
He will undertake any job with 
aplomb and assurance, and is 
@ man of very strong convic- 
tions touching his own merits 
(which are considerable) and 
all other matters. A bolder 
man than myself might call 
him opinionative. Life and its 
many decisions must be simple 
matters when there is only one 
way of doing a thing and only 
one opinion about a thing, and 
both are Henry’s. I can there- 
fore confidently place before 


the public Henry’s opinion 
concerning the stones which 
afflict our garden beds here. 
Our soil is very light and full 
of stones, but it manages to 
retain moisture and withstand 
drought rather well. Henry 
tells me that this is caused 
by ‘a good nourishing sweat’ 
exuded by the stones. How 
pleasant to think that stones, 
like human beings, open their 
pores on a hot day and dis- 
charge a nourishing moisture 
on our flower-beds! And yet 
I have observed people, who 
should have known better, utter 
@ pained smile when I have 
enunciated for their benefit 
Henry’s dictum. 

If you ask him if he can 
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climb an elm tree and remove 
a huge branch, he will tackle 
the job with zest. He was bred 
a forester and likes climbing 
and lopping. He wears the 
largest and heaviest boots ever 
seen, and yet climbs like a 
monkey, and, like a Great Tit 
in hobnailed boots, will hang 
upside-down to the underpart 
of a branch and use a saw, 
sawing upwards, and with his 
left hand just as well as his 
right. It is an awkward posi- 
tion to come over queer in, but 
that is what happened once. 
It was not blood to the head 
or anything that happens to 
anyone (bar Tits) who is 
upside-down, but a surfeit of 
giblets which caused the queer- 
ness. Henry had killed a pig 


the day before and had eaten 
largely of giblets. 


He gloried 
in it. But the result was first 
@ sound in his ears like the 
‘ whiffling’ of the wind, and 
next another sound like the 
buzzing of several umble- 
daddies: a progressive sound, 
in fact, such as giblets might 
well cause. ‘I nearly lets go 
and fall’d. I drops the saw, 
but bein’ that ’twas ’ung round 
my neck, no ’arm come to ’er.”’ 
Note the solicitude for his saw 
rather than his neck. Being a 
good craftsman, he cherishes 
his tools. A damaged or blunt 
edge or tooth is anathema to 
him. 

Well, he got down out of the 
tree and went home, still queer 
and umbledaddyish. ‘“ But my 
missus, she knows my stomach 
better nor wot the doctor do,” 
and the remedy was a good 
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dose of ‘ile,’ to which the 
intelligent reader will supply 
the necessary prefix. 

If it is a good apple year, 
our domestic staff are im- 
pressed to gather, and they 
look on this as rather a lark. 
Indeed there are few pleasanter 
jobs on a fine autumn day than 
to be up among 80 many 
green leaves, such comely fruit, 
and to view the blue sky 
through both. Henry musters 
his gatherers and assumes his 
preaching stance, hands under 
coat-tails, legs well straddled. 
He starts on the correct way to 
pick. Susan (baptismal name 
Feodora but not domestically 
suitable) is a pert young know- 
all who thinks she has not 
much to learn from anybody. 
She is looking inattentive and 
bored. 

“A ripe apple taps ’oller,’’ 
begins the preacher. He pro- 
duces an apple and flips it. 
“He feels greasy-like to the 
touch, like your faces when 
you gets ’ot.’”” Susan produces 
a powder-puff and makes sure 
that her face is not like the 
apple’s. 

“Now wen you picks a 
apple, ketch ’old of ’im and 
turn ’im up, 80, like you does 
with a teacup when drinking. 
If ripe ’e comes off the stalk of 
isself, easy. If not ripe, don’t 
go a-Scroogin’ of ’im off, stalk, 
leaves, and all.” Here he 
pauses to look daggers at Susan. 
‘And now about the ladder. 
W’en you lodges the ladder in 
the tree, see that she lays true, 
top and bottom, and that she 
don’t goggle. Same with the 
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steps. Stand ’em firm and open 
’em well out, else you'll ’ave a 
fall and sprain your linnaments 
like’s not. Same as I ’eard a 
w’imper about las’ year ”’ (here 
he looks at Susan again). ‘And 
now you all mind what I’ve 
said and potter off.” 

Later I receive Henry’s con- 
fidential report. 

“And if only that girl Susan’d 
do as I tells ’er, w’ich she never 
won’t, we should’ve ’ad ’arf a 
bushel more. With you gentles 
she’s a8 mim a8 mim—but she 
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never pays no regard to nobody 
like us.” 

The verb ‘to potter,’ my 
dictionary says, means ‘to 
work in a trifling manner.’ 
But Henry’s potter is different. 
He tells the maids to potter off, 
the children with the windfalls 
to do the same, and a mole 
which had long afflicted Henry’s 
onion bed and had surfaced 
unwisely, was also said to have 
pottered off, but not fast enough 
to escape Henry’s enormous 
boot, which pottered after it. 


IV. 


One who should know here 
tells me that the vulnerability 
of the heel of Achilles was as 
nothing to that of the Parish 
Toe. He assures me that toes 
here run larger and longer for 
the sole purpose of being 
trodden upon. Their suscepti- 
bility to tread is something 
frightful. The batting of an 
eyelid may wound a toe here. 
I think he exaggerates a little, 
but I am not sure. As he drew 
a red line through a resolution 
which recently appeared in the 
minute-book of a parish body, 
he said, ‘* Now you see what I 
mean.” I said, ‘Surely an 
extreme and exceptional case ? ” 
He replied, ‘‘ Not so very.” 

It fell out thus. 

Our parish body, which takes 
itself very seriously, and rightly, 
for it deals with matters both 
heavy and dry, is ever anxious 
to recognise merit and reward 
probity. At a recent meeting 
it strongly desired to mark th 


merit and probity of one of its 
members who happened to be 
absent from the meeting. Ac- 
cordingly it was resolved nem. 
con. that the absentee, Mr John 
Meek, should be appointed 
sidesman. <A sidesman carries 
round the bag, though in our 
case the-word sidesman is a 
misnomer, for we have no sides, 
and only a centre, and we hand 
round a plate, not a bag. 
Greater tribute than this— 
the carrying of an open plate 
down the middle and up again 
—could be paid to no man. 
This is an indisputable fact. 
The secretary to the body 
entered the resolution in the 
minute-book, and after an hour 
or so devoted to an enormously 
important agendum that had 
got itself left out of the agenda 
(the replacement of a broken 
window cord), the meeting ad- 
journed. Not a member but 
felt a good deed had been done 
and that John Meek would be 
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a happy man on receipt of the 
news that his virtue had not 
passed unnoticed. But here 
we were wrong. 

Next day an indignant pro- 
test was received from the 
recipient of honour, to the 
effect that he had not been 
consulted in the matter, that 
Runnymede and the Charter 
there granted to British liber- 
ties had been betrayed, and 
that unless the minute ap- 
pointing him sidesman were 
expunged, he would forsake 
the church and (he added) 
probably turn atheist. This 
was a nasty one for the body. 
Tt still held that Meek having 
been appointed to do it, should 
take his turn at the plate. 
But wiser counsels prevailed. 


Vv. 


From our wounded feelings 
we pass naturally to our ail- 
ments, diagnoses, and remedies. 
Doctors being notoriously 
secretive people, and some- 
times even not too positive in 
a diagnosis, should read these 
lines carefully. We never shilly- 
shally here, because we know, 
and knowing, we pronounce. 
And yet we are not too hide- 
bound. We allow efficacy in 
anything coloured and in a 
bottle bearing directions in the 
doctor’s hand. Yes—we have 
enormous faith in medicines qué 
medicine and are not the 
least concerned about their 
make-up. <A good bottle of 
strong stuff goes down like 
milk and effects wonders. 
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It was decided that it would 
not be at all nice to create 
trouble between Meek and his 
Maker. Therefore a pen, red 
ink, a ruler, and the minute- 
book were assembled, and the 
tribute to integrity was duly 
expunged. Meek is now to be 
seen in his usual place, close 
to the radiator, third pew, 
south side, @ small, sleek, 
mouse-like man, strongly sug- 
gestive of a line from Burns, 
plus a slightly assertive air, 
recently assumed. 

Mrs Meek, later, when things 
had died down and we were 
all in a saner frame of mind, 
said, ‘‘Meek’d never turn 
atheist, not were’t ever so. 
Let alone the Squire wouldn’t 
’ave it.” 


But first, William Cushion’s 
carbuncle. I met him recently 
watching a football match here 
clad in bandages, and ques- 
tioned William about it. 

“Tt’s a carbuncle,” said 
William. I expressed sym- 
pathy, but this was needless 
because William looked only 
on the bright side of his 
carbuncle and was already on 
terms with it and spoke of it 
almost as of a friend. 

*‘?Ad it not bin for my old 
carbunk, the pison’d gone to 
my kidneys. I allows ’e’s 
painful, but better nor wot 
*twould be if ’twere kidneys.” 

Now I hope the Faculty will 
note this, the connection hither- 
to unknown to science, between 
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carbuncles and the reins. And 
now we come to the remedy. 
William said that he did not 
believe in it (but I know that 
he did and that he was prob- 
ably trying it that night), a 
bunch of earthworms applied 
to the seat of trouble, and 
equally efficient for sore throat. 
Not just dabbed on, you under- 
stand, but kep’ on all night, 
slep’ with. As to snails— 
swallered whole but without 
the shell—Cushion hedged a 
little. He evidently did, but 
thought that he ought not to 
believe in them. He wavered 
in his belief. As I am not 
certain whether the medical 
world, notoriously behind the 
times, knows what we swallow 
shelled snails for here, I will 
enlighten them, and in Cushion’s 
own words. ‘For the belly- 
ache, sir.” I questioned him 
further on this interesting 
matter, wanting to know what 
the snails did when they got 
down to it. Cushion was per- 
fectly nice and patient about 
it. A child could have under- 
stood him. The snail going 
down quick into the pit makes 
short work of what it finds 
there. It eats the trouble. 
Questioned on what it found 
to eat, Cushion did not fob 
me off by saying, “‘ Why, the 
ache, of course.”” No; he said 
it ate the germs. That, of 
course, made it as clear as a 
pikestaff. 

He makes no bones about his 
belief in a blacksmith of the 
locality who is in considerable 
repute as a curer of rheumatism. 
I suggested to Cushion that a 
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blacksmith, having command of 
both iron and fire, would prob- 
ably use a firing-iron on his 
patients. Not at all. The man 
uses medicines. The letters he 
receives ordering his medicine, 
and the bottles he sends in 
reply, are proving too much 
for the postman. And what 
about bee-stings for the rheu- 
matics ? No, Cushion does not 
hold by bee-stings. Folk used 
to—but no modern up-to-date 
person (like Cushion) believes 
in them. From stings, we 
passed to superstitions. I 
asked Cushion why I saw 
Grannie Jones standing recently 
in the middle of the road and 
bowing thrice, apparently at 
my advancing car. He ex- 
plained that there still existed 
persons in the village who thus 
saluted the new moon. He 
was tolerant about it, but was 
definitely of opinion that such 
persons were back numbers. 

I am not sure whether old 
Mrs Gibb’s knees should pro- 
perly come under reference 
here, but for what enlighten- 
ment they may give to others— 
I myself being in semi-darkness 
—I mention them. 

We had a General Election 
recently, and not being too 
sure that the right candidate 
(ours) was safe, we thought it 
wise to collect old Mrs Gibb. 
She lives handy to the village 
school where we were voting, 
and is a biddable old dear. She 
has been for several centuries 
more or less immobilised by 
rheumatism, is not interested 
in anything beyond her own 
doorstep, and has forgotten 
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how to read. Still it was 
thought right to get this fellow- 
citizen to do her duty for our 
candidate. So a car bearing 
the right colours was sent for 
her, and it was explained to 
her that the decorations were 
not for a wedding but for an 
election in which an indepen- 
dent voter like herself was to 
record a vote for the right 
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candidate. She quite grasped 
all this through a speaking- 
trumpet. She replied that it 
was not a scrap of good her 
coming because she had not 
been able to get on to her knees 
for years. Further trumpetings 
failed to move her. She clinched 
matters by a final statement. 
‘* T always sez mine in bed now. 
The Reverend sez O.K.” 


VI. 


We possess here a white 
elephant, an animal often the 
envy and wonder of others, 
but sometimes rather an em- 
barrassment to its owner. Our 
elephant is a barn. Everyone 
admires its size, shape, the 
generous expanse of its mellow 
tiles, and the timbering of its 
interior. Fulsome folk have 
likened it to Westminster Hall. 
But its roof recently began to 
look odder and odder and to 
assume a permanently-waved 
appearance. The old tiles 
would come sliding down the 
long slope of the roof and 
crash into the yard. It became 
a danger to walk near it. 
Sound roofs are not thus. Mr 
Wiggins, builder, was called in, 
@ massive man remarkable for 
being able to smile with one 
half of his mouth and not to 
smile with the other half. He 
is thus Sphinx-like and boding 
or jocund and boon according 
to his facial aspect—an enor- 
mous pull for a man who has 
to present estimates and dis- 
courage cheapening efforts. 
Personally I am undone and a 


child in Mr Wiggins’s hands 
when he first presents his star- 
board or genial side to me, and 
next moment his port or graver 
aspect. His pronouncements, 
his opinions, and his estimates 
then become final and un- 
answerable. And thus it was 
in his decision on the undula- 
tions of our barn roof. He 
came, paused while he decided 
in which half of his mouth to 
insert his pencil, inserted it 
into the smile (a bad omen), 
and then for two minutes 
directed a penetrating stare 
at the roof. Two minutes 
enabled him to see through 
everything: the tiles, the 
battens under the tiles, the 
rafters under the battens, the 
purlins beneath the rafters, the 
beams beneath the purlins. 
Then: * Them tiles must come 
off ’’—-short, sharp, Napoleonic, 
final. Seeing a flicker of in- 
decision in my eye, he sent me 
to the ropes with, “Come a 
snowy winter and that roof’d 
set down on ye.” I failed to 
come up at the call of time, and 
if I had, massive Mr Wiggins 
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would immediately have sent 
me down again with his esti- 
mate. I groaned, but bowed 
toit. ‘‘ Gutterin’ extra,’’ added 
Mr Wiggins. He always re- 
members these parting shots. 
I never do. 

Soon after this Mr Wiggins’s 
myrmidons started work. They 
laid enormous cushions of sacks 
stuffed with hay on that egg- 
Shell of a roof, and on the 
cushions they laid ladders. 
Cunning tile-shoots were made 
and laid, and down these the 
old tiles were sent sliding to 
plump on to other hay-filled 
sacks, to be carried away and 
stacked. Of the ribs of death 
not more were bared at a time 
than could be covered over- 
night with a tarpaulin and 
re-tiled next day. Under the 
tiles came the battens. These 
had been fashioned some hun- 


dred years ago, from green oak, 
and were all hand-split. Being 
of green oak, they had taken 
the nails without splitting. 
Many of these were perfectly 
sound, and later made excellent 


kindling. Between tiles and 
battens came what had been a 
skin of hay, now almost desic- 
cated, placed there (said the 
tiler) to keep out draf’s. Be- 
neath the battens came the 
rafters, of roughly adzed elm, 
many quite sound, but many 
had gone at the ends and had 
sunk. This caused the wavy 
appearance of the roof. Be- 
neath the rafters came elm 
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purlins, all fairly sound, and 
these were not removed. Under 
the purlins came oak beams. 
Many had been used for other 
purposes before and showed old 
tenon-holes. There were plenty 
of wooden ships a hundred 
years ago in the breakers’ 
yards from which this timber 
might have come. The old 
adzed elm rafters and the 
hand-split oak battens were 
replaced with machine-cut deal 
ones, and the wooden pegs by 
which the tiles hung to the 
battens were replaced with 
galvanised iron nails. It may 
snow ink now, and we shall not 
be anxious. But the trim flat 
surface of the roof does not 
look so well as the old undula- 
tions. Our elephant is a little 
less white, but of a sounder 
constitution. He still carries 
on his back an old weathercock. 
Till Mr Wiggins reached this 
with ladders and cushions, the 
bird had become rather fixed 
in his outlook. It took half a 
gale to make him alter it. 
But when he was reached at 
last and lifted from his perch 
to be regilded, it was found that 
the long spike which served the 
old bird as a leg had been 
pirouetting on a flint which 
had served as a ball-bearing 
and had now been bored right 
through. This was replaced 
with a steel ball. Our rooster 
in his new gilt feathers is now 
the complete opportunist and 
Swings to the lightest zephyr. 
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Worthy Mr Twemlow reads 
the Lessons in church here and 
gives himself plenty of time to 
look up and mark, before the 
hour of service, the most evasive 
passages of Scripture selected 
for him by the lectionary. It 
was really not his fault, there- 
fore, but rather that of the 
church clock that he had re- 
cently a very trying experience. 
The clock was five minutes too 
fast, and Hassocks, the verger, 
too slow in correcting it. 
Hassocks will never climb the 
tower to do this unless the 
clock is at least ten minutes 
out. The ascent to the clock 
in the tower is steep, narrow, 
and spiral. It may be likened 


to the bore of a rifle, and 
Hassocks’s ascent to the pas- 


sage of a bullet through it, but 
with two small reservations. 
A bullet is assisted in its 
passage by a strong propellant. 
Hassocks’s legs have long ceased 
to possess much propulsive 
power. Then again a bullet 
emerges from its bore with 
enormous muzzle _ velocity. 
Hassocks’s muzzle velocity, 
when he has climbed his spiral 
and emerges into the clock 
chamber, is nil feet per second, 
or even less. Consequently, he 
is reluctant to fire himself up 
to his clock unless there is 
something worth shooting at, 
and he had decided that nothing 
under a ten minutes’ discrepancy 
is worth wasting his powder on. 
As before mentioned, on this 
particular Sunday the clock 


was only five minutes in ad- 
vance of time, but this threw 
the worthy Mr Twemlow con- 
siderably out. He arrived with 
only five minutes to look up 
Nahum, whereas he likes a 
good ten minutes. He arrived 
just as the chimes ceased and 
the five-minute bell began. I 
had him under close and sym- 
pathetic observation from the 
moment of his arrival, obviously 
rattled, at the lectern, till the 
moment of his leaving it, still 
more rattled. 

Our lectern is rather a note- 
worthy bird of dual functions. 
She supports a Bible on her 
back and nourishes three young 
birds with her breast. She is 
reputed to be a pelican, but 
has the claws and beak of an 
eagle. As ill-luck would have 
it, the lectionary which usually 
gives a choice of Lesson, on this 
day allowed no alternative. 
Worthy Mr Twemlow had to 
find at short notice that evasive 
prophet Nahum. As he began 
looking him up, the church was 
filling. But Mr Wildburst, our 
organist, was still unsurpliced 
and discoursing idly on his 
instrument. Mr Twemlow, fail- 
ing to find Nahum by making 
blind shots at him—I watched 
him doing this with regret and 
feared the worst—was forced 
to look him up in the Index ; 
then straddled his target, and 
at last found it. At this 
moment, just when coolness 
was @ first essential, the parrot- 
eyed young man arrived, seated 
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himself at point-blank range 
from the pelican, and directed 
@ stare with his perfectly 
circular eyes at Mr Twemlow. 
This was most distracting. 
Then, just as he was getting on 
to the right chapter and verse, 
Wildburst left his seat at the 
organ and put on his surplice 
coram publico, as if he were 
putting on his nightshirt, and 
climbed back on to his seat 
as if he were getting into bed. 
He always does this as a 
public protest against a popish 
innovation which decreed him 
@ surplice. He wears one, but 
will not wear a _ cassock. 
Hence the resemblances afore- 
mentioned. But all this was 
most distracting to a tempera- 
mental, highly strung seeker 


after Nahum. A swallow now 
started on Mr Twemlow by 
flying and chirruping all round 


inside the church. ‘ Happy 
birds that sing and fly.”” The 
line occurred to Mr Twemlow 
(I could see that), and caused 
him to fumble. But at last he 
turned a final page and finished 
his search. At that very 
moment ex-Company Sergeant- 
Major Snapper, who always 
waits at the church door for 
the first stroke of 11 A.M. and 
then steps off with the left foot, 
advanced in quick time up the 
aisle carrying a militaristic 
bowler tight under his left arm. 
He halts opposite his seat. 
Then, “ One pace to the right 
—slow march.”’ He side-steps 
into his pew, comes to attention, 
hides his face in his beaver for 
@ second, and then sits down in 
three motions. This had a 
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disastrous effect on the over- 
The 
marker slipped, was grabbed 
at, missed, and then fell over 
the edge and hung itself most 
irreverently round the neck of 
@ young pelican. In grabbing 
at the marker, Mr Twemlow 
knocks the lectionary off the 
lectern. It falls to the ground, 
assumes the proportions of a 
sheet of ‘ The Times,’ and lies 
all billowed up. He makes a 
movement as if to tidy things 
up, but his eye catches the 
head of the surpliced column 
now in motion eastwards up 
the aisle, and he has to leave 
for his pew on the bare chance 
of getting there before being 
cut off by the advancing choir. 
I could see he had not a chance, 
though I admired the restraint 
he put upon himself in main- 
taining a slow walk when I 
knew he was longing to run. 
He failed, of course, to reach 
port, and ex-Company Sergeant- 
Major Snapper beckoned him 
in beside him. Here Mr Twem- 
low, who had now quite lost 
his head, stood facing west 
just as if he intended to face 
that way all through the service. 
Snapper made ‘about turn’ 
motions with his thumb, but 
to no purpose. The choir 
passed on. The Rector, as 
serrefile, came last and gave 
Mr Twemlow a really dreadful 
look, quite excommunicatory. 
And when the Rector shakes 
those reformatory Borstal eye- 
brows of his at a delinquent, it 
is something to remember. The 
victim wilted under their im- 
pact, but remained facing west. 
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Eventually he slipped into his 
pew and stared at the dishevelled 
lectern until it was time to go 
up and read Nahum. The 
saddest part of it all was that 
the late Saxon or early Norman 
who built our church endowed 
it with a complete lack of 
acoustic properties and gave 
it an echo which devours and 
immediately regurgitatcs every 
sound. The result is inaudi- 
bility. Vocal enunciation be- 
comes a pleasant murmur of 
bees, and all sleeplessness is 
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banished. So that it really did 
not matter whether Nahum or 
anyone else was being read. 
Worthy Mr Twemlow, who is 
aware that others are inaudible 
in church, suspects that he 
himself may be, and _ fre- 
quently asks whether he can 
be heard. The correct answer 
to give is, “You are as 
audible as possible.” But he 
will never trust the church 
clock again, and has told 
Hassocks so in rather sharp 
terms. 


vill. 


“Urchin: a hedgehog; a 
name in slight anger given to a 
child.” Thus my dictionary ; 


but why ‘in slight anger’? 
It is of the second meaning that 


I speak, and not in slight 
anger. I often meet him in our 
lane, @ little boy with an 
amazingly dirty face, a scowl, 
and a mumbled greeting or 
curse. He passes on his way 
stubbing his toes into the 
tarmac, and if he is lucky and 
there are puddles, he stands in 
them and ruminates on the 
badness of things. He may be 
on his way to look up a froward 
starchy female urchin with very 
blue eyes and a@ cast in one of 
them. Her name is Irene, 
which is pronounced Eye-wren, 
but she is called Reeny. My 
theory is that she is playing 
the deuce with young Harold, 
and is the cause of all his 
moodiness. One day she will 
cast him off. He will stub 
his boot-toes for the last time, 


choose a suitable puddle and 
do for himself. But if it is 
apple-gathering time he will 
place apples before Reeny and 
be steering for our orchard. 
Here he and the half-dozen 
sheep who pasture here will 
take their stand beneath a tall 
Blenheim Orange and gaze 
steadily up at the gatherer. 
Presently an apple falls, knocks 
its way dully from bough to 
bough, and plumps into the 
grass. There follows a con- 
verging movement—of sheep 
and urchin. The sheep move 
forward and pause. The urchin 
retreats. The urchin advances 
and the sheep retreat. But 
they arrive at a working 
arrangement, and when the 
gatherer comes to earth, boy, 
Sheep, and fallen apples have 
gone. When I meet young 
Harold next day he is as 
hostile to me as ever. I feel 
that our hearts will never beat 
as one. 
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During the windfall season, 
other urchins may be seen 
loitering with intent just be- 
yond the precincts of the 
orchard. A young Malaprop 
bolder than the rest calls out, 
‘May we come in and pick 
up the windmills, mister? ” 
Leave given, they rush in. In 
their haste half the windfalls 
are missed. They are sent at 
it again and told to bring the 
catch to a common centre. 
Here a fair division is made. 
The smallest child gets a share, 
and also the house, which 
would get very few apples 
otherwise. A wasp emerges 
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from an apple and stings a 
tough - looking urchin on the 
finger. He raises a terrific 
outcry and is bundled off for 
treatment. Henry, who is in 
charge and to whom stings 
are a8 nothing, says, ‘‘ Young 
Tommy’s not, so to say, lion- 
’earted. Bein’ the only one, ’is 
mother chews ’is food for ’im. 
Now you children, you potter off 
’ome and don’t eat too many.” 
- Henry sometimes speaks of 
the war. In returning to France 
‘off of leaf,’ he tells me he 
was lion-hearted, but Mrs Henry 
—she cried and cried, and 
became quite deleerious. 


IX. 


It is often said that the craft 
of thatching is dying out. It 
may be dying, but it is not 


dead and will survive just so 


long as there is thatching 
proper—not just rick-thatching 
—to be done. There are still 
plenty of thatched cottages 
and barns. Of these some, but 
not nearly all, will replace their 
thatch with other forms of roof 
covering. But thatchers will 
exist to meet the needs of the 
rest. We have a good thatcher 
here, but when we wanted him 
he was busy on a cottage and 
we had to import a man from 
a neighbouring county. He 
arrived carrying in one hand 
his implements and in the other 
a Small paper parcel containing 
his personal necessaries for 
three weeks. The parcel was 
about of a size sufficient to 
carry one collar. His imple- 
ments were a willow-rending 


knife and the means of sharpen- 
ing it, and a sort of thatcher’s 
hod which he called ‘the 
snatches,’ though Henry called 
it ‘the scratch.’ We on our 
part supplied twelve bundles 
of willow rods, two tons of 
wheat straw, a coil of wire, and 
two large balls of tarred string. 
I asked the thatcher his name. 
He was a very silent, secretive 
sort of person, and unwilling 
to part with it, but I gathered 
that it was Amm, or it might 
have been Ham: He paced 
once round the building to be 
thatched, murmured “ Sixteen 
squares,” and immediately set 
to. A square, Henry tells me, is 
ten feet by ten feet, and that 
Ham’s measurements were con- 
siderably under the correct 
ones, but Ham was allowed to 
proceed on his own measure- 
ments; for when Henry told 
him what the right ones were, 
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“he didn’t pay no regard to 
me.”’ 

Ham was eighteen full work- 
ing days over the job, his hours 
being 8 A.M. till 5 P.M. The 
weather was at its vilest, but 
when the east wind blew Ham’s 
ladder down, or sleet and hail 
blew him off it, he worked under 
cover, splitting willow rods or 
fashioning short daggers, the 
former for executing fancy 
stitches and hemming the edges 
of the thatch, and the latter 
for pegging down. A waggon 
held his straw, which, when 
not wet by the weather, he 
wet with a watering-can. From 
the waggon he would draw his 
requirements, and then gather- 
ing a8 much as would go into 
one hand, he would comb out 
the tangles with the other, and 
having placed it in the fork of 
his snatches, would carry it 
aloft, hook it on somewhere 
handy, and there ‘ butt’ it in 
against the already laid new 
thatch. He would then ‘ strike 
in’ his daggers, and lay, or as 
he called it, ‘spray,’ his long 
split willow rods and stab them 
in. Gradually he created a 
beautiful golden new skin over 
the dingy old one, and as he 
proceeded, he combed and 
smoothed the surface, or clipped 
the eaves, till the whole pre- 
sented a smooth surface and 
perfectly straight edges, in- 


Taking it all in all and 
confining the observation to 
this rural part of our land, 
England strikes me as being a 
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finitely ship-shape and pleasing 
to the eye. With the ridge or 
comb of the thatch he had 
some difficulty owing to a 
faultily laid former ridge, but 
he had it cocked up trim and 
taut at last. Then, gathering 
his implements, he departed, 
but turning round once and 
taking a brief look at his 
beautiful creation, he volun- 
teered the sole statement he 
had made during three weeks : 
“T’d like a pictur’ o’ that.” 
He got one. 

I screwed out of him from 
time to time the following. 
For thatching, rye straw is 
best, but hard to come by. 
Heather is strong. Rushes 
very good, but only the right 
sort. His brother and his own 
three sons were all thatchers, 
and always at a job, sometimes 
at great distances from their 
home. 

I think one might have worse 
jobs than thatching, and that 
any average person might learn 
it. Isaid so to Henry. Henry 
denies this. He said that it’s 
a five-year apprenticeship. 
“You try to butt in a stilch, 
sir, and you'll know then.” 
I do not know what a stilch is. 
I do not think Henry does. 
He makes up names in order 
to make me realise my pro- 
found ignorance and his own 
omniscience. 


fairly merry country, and on a 
fine Saturday afternoon, a very 
merry one, much merrier prob- 
ably than the Merrie England 
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of ancient repute. A drive 
through fifty villages on a fine 
Saturday afternoon in summer 
will find about half of them 
engaged in merriness—cricket 
matches, carnivals, fétes, or 
sports. It is a very pleasant 
sight. But on our recreation 
ground here on a Thursday 
afternoon, when the young 
scholars from the Council School 
are assembled to make merry 
by order and according to book, 
I do not see much merriment. 
On that day and in winter the 
boys are gathered, at about 
twenty to each side, to learn 
Association football under a 
teacher. The latter wears an 
ulster, occasionally blows a 
whistle, looks very bored, and 
was certainly never a Soccer 
Blue. A languid riot drags 
itself out for the allotted hour. 
The whole appears to me to 
be a work of supererogation. 
Every young male here from 
the moment he can toddle is 
continually addressing his foot 
to a ball, or failing a ball, to a 
tin can, or failing a tin can, to 
a stone. He does this with 


the sole ambition of playing 
football. His one idea in life 
is either to play it or to watch 
it. Under these circumstances 
it seems unnecessary to teach it. 
Still captious, I turn to that 
part of the ground where the 
girls, twenty or so to the side, 
are being taught to play 
Rounders. This glorious game, 
with so many playing it, is 
liable to lose some of its glory 
and to be the cause of players 
standing about and doing 
nothing. It may be Rounders, 
but the true sort of Rounders 
is hit and scream, smash and 
grab. There is nothing of this 
about these young players. 
There are certain muted efforts 
by the pupils and some sharp 
commands and incisive criti- 
cisms by the spectacled and 
elderly mistress. No, this is 
not true Rounders. No one 
learns Rounders. You just 
play it. There are only the 
Three R’s, and Rounders will 
never make a fourth. Do I 
smell the hand of the Depart- 
mental Crank here, and the 
swaddlings of Red Tape ? 


xI. 


In taking stock of the village 
here, I realise that there is 
scarcely a person in it who is 
not a member of some organised 
body —a _ football, cricket, 
tennis, or other club, the 
British Legion, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, and so on. We 
have our doctors, Nursing As- 
sociation, and a sufficiency of 
transport in two garages. We 


have our Mr Wiggins with a 
yard well equipped with crafts- 
men and building accessories. 
And we have certain buildings 
and halls possessing ample 
space and other conveniences. 
Other villages are not improb- 
ably organised much like ours. 

I mention all this solely 
because of the recent blowing 
in here of two yellow and two 
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white pamphlets. Each is 
headed, “Air Raid Pre- 
cautions.”” One deals with 
“ Casualties and Decontamina- 
tion,” another with ‘* Rescue 
Parties and Clearance of 
Débris.” Incidentally, these 
form a terrible indictment 
against agreements and prom- 
ises entered into and made 
by great civilised nations. And 
both deal with matters that 
may one day, or more probably 
one night, enter rather suddenly 
into the trivial round, or form 
part of our common task, here. 
In these pamphlets we are 
warned of many unpleasant 
possibilities and advised on 
our action under their fearful 
impact. Among other advice 
we are asked to use ‘ exist- 
ing organisations’ so far as 
possible. Well, here we are 
organised, and that is good so 
far as it goes. 

The tone of the pamphlets 
is soothing, almost apologetic. 
That is the only fault I can 
find with them. No one here 
is the least interested in, much 
less ready to be alarmed over 
the prospect of, air raids. As 
for gas, only the Italians in 
their sacred mission of civili- 
sation use gas for purposes 
other than those of light and 
heat. Memories are short. 
Very few recollect that eighteen 
years ago a couple of hundred 
(comparatively) small bombs 
caused, in London and simul- 
taneously, over a score of 
conflagrations. Few care to 
think of what a couple of 
thousand infinitely larger 
bombs plus a good drenching 
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of noxious gas would do. Yet 
a mental picture of the result 
is very easily conjured up. 
When I take my walks 
abroad and exchange “ A nice 
drop of rain ’’ or “ Rather warm 
for the time o’ year’ with my 
fellow-villagers, I am conscious 
now of a slight arriére pensée 
in my greeting, and, in my eye, 
of a speculative glance. I 
wonder as I pass on how, for 
instance, Wisdom Stumbles, or 
Henry, or the well-carbuncled 
Cushion, or the urchins or their 
mothers, or P.C. Cabbage, or 
anyone else here will react to 
an air raid. Will Constable 
Cabbage, dreaming the un- 
happy hours away on his beat 
at 2 A.M. on @ winter’s night, 
observe the sudden quenching 
of the dull red glow in the sky 
seven miles south-west of us ? 
Will he immediately realise 
that our great and densely 
populated neighbour, highly 
industrialised, focus of all com- 
munications, source of all our 
light, heat, water, has had an 
air raid warning and doused 
all its lights? Will he take 
steps to ensure our dousing 
ours here? Half an hour later 
or less when he looks south- 
west, hears the heavens shout- 
ing, and sees the rain of ghastly 
dew “from the nations’ airy 
navies grappling in the central 
blue,” what will Cabbage do ? 
Follow precedent, and turn 
into a pillar of salt? Or step 
quietly, a8 per previous in- 
structions and rehearsals, to 
the nearest ’phone and start 
up our local air raid machinery ? 
Will the massive Wiggins roll 
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from his bed in order to bundle 
his henchmen into his two 
lorries, a8 two rescue parties, 
complete with equipment ac- 
cording to schedule, not for- 
getting “1 Fire devil, for 
warming trapped persons in 
winter,” or ex - Seaman 
Stumbles who knows all about 
tackles and purchases? Will 
our half-dozen motor cyclists 
be standing by at our direc- 
torate, the police station, wait- 
ing to push off to find what 
roads leading to our great 
neighbour are neither gassed 
nor blocked, and who wants 
help, and where? Will our 
doctor’s wife come running 
across the street in her night- 
gear to report that her husband’s 
two mobile First-Aid parties 
are assembling rather well, but 
that the local garage has not 
yet sent the second car for 
them? Will Boy Scouts, and 
people like Cushion and Henry, 
be about the streets seeing that 
lights are out, and will Hassocks 
be putting a few last touches to 
the church crypt, which is 
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prepared against gas and may 
prove rather a popular resort 
in the event of a whiff? Our 
parish room would be a good 
place for gas - contaminated 
cases, and the school would do 
nicely for casualties. We hope 
that we may require neither 
for ourselves. It is for the 
overflow cases from our great 
neighbour that most of our 
measures are taken. The emer- 
gency has turned us into al- 
truists ; for we are in the sincere 
hope that scattered rural com- 
munities such as we are will not 
be worth bombing or gassing. 
There! I have put a good 
many questions, but they are 
all rhetorical. Anyone who 
knows Great Punchemwell 
(that’s us) can give the answer. 
Tell Great Punchemwell fair 
and straight what is up and 


what is wanted of it by the 
country, give it the necessary 
previous training, some bleach 
powder and gas masks, put 
Great Punchemwell, in short, on 
its metal, and you will see 
what that metal is—pure goid. 
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My father was fond of telling 
® story concerning a country 
clergyman of olden days who, 
preaching better than he lived, 
had the grace to finish his 
exhortations with the remark, 
“Do as I say, not as I do.”’ 
I wonder if, in spite of this, 
the old reprobate did not some- 
times chuckle when recalling 
some of his unjustifiable acts ! 

Is it permitted that an old 
warhorse shall be allowed an 
occasional snort as he looks 
over the fence at an English 
world behaving like a cross 
between a Mothers’ Meeting 
and a Sunday School Treat ? 
The Empire is, of course, a 
mistake, and those who fought 
for it in the past and are willing 
to fight for it in the future 
are of a type better suppressed : 
eh bien, vogue la galére: some 
of us would have felt more at 
home if we had lived in the 
days of the Grand Monarque. 
It is a dull world for a fighting 
man in these days, and once 
one has felt the thrill of living 
dangerously, it is difficult to 
give it up. A moral may be 
applied to this tale of two 
little incidents in free-lance 
commercial flying, and the 
moral is, “‘Do as I say, not 
as I did.” 

When the Air Force had 
finished with me in 1928, I 
went out to New Zealand. 
It was a bad time to go; 


MONEY. 


just in front of the worst 
depression they’ve ever had 
there, and with even the climate 
beginning to deteriorate, thanks 
to wholesale deforestation, and 
to the earth’s getting a slight 
tilt on its axis, which has had 
the effect of increasing the 
South Polar ice-cap. 

Just before I reached New 
Zealand, Charles Kingsford 
Smith also reached it ; by air, 
from Suva in the Fiji’s; and 
the country went as crazy 
over him, and flying generally, 
as’ a London crowd does over 
@ newly arrived American film 
star; I suppose it must be 
the Roman blood in us. A 
group of New Zealand business 
men thought it a good time to 
promote a joy-riding concern, 
so they bought a Gipsy Moth 
and looked round for a pilot. 
I applied, and so did a fellow 
called MacGregor, a New 
Zealander who had done very 
well in the war; M.C. and 
D.F.C. MacGregor got the 
job, and within six months 
he’d made a small fortune for 
his Company and a name for 
himself from one end of the 
country to the other. His 
friends called him ‘ mad Mac.’ 
He was a beautiful aerobatic 
pilot, and for the next two 
years, as far as the New 
Zealanders were concerned, 
there were only two pilots in 
the world—Charles Kingsford 
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Smith and their own darling 
Malcolm MacGregor. 

I went down to Wellington 
and spent the next six months 
trying to float a commercial 
Airline Company. With help, 
I succeeded after a fashion, 
but we were an_ ill-assorted 
team, and things began to go 
wrong even before we got our 
machines out. I was supposed 
to be their technical adviser, 
but they wouldn’t pay any 
attention to me, and in the 
end I had to leave. I could 
see they were riding for a fall, 
and I didn’t want to be in- 
volved. Sure enough, they 
had a shocking bad accident 
even before they’d started 
the regular service, and that 
finished the company. 

In the meantime I had met 
a very stout fellow called 
Martin Scott, who had been 


one of the people behind Mac- 


Gregor. Their team had also 
fallen out, and Scott had taken 
a nearly new Gipsy Moth as 
his share of the loot. He 
wanted to learn to fly, and 
MacGregor wouldn’t teach him. 
Mac hated tuition work even 
more than I did. I was in no 
position to pick and choose 
jobs at that moment, so when 
Scott suggested that I should 
join him as a flying partner, 
teach him to fly for nothing, 
and make what I could for 
myself out of the aeroplane in 
between -times, I accepted. 
Scott was a character; a New 
Zealander, born in the Bush, 
and brought up there com- 
pletely wild for the first few 
years of his life. He used to tell 
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me that his parents lived in 
what he described as “a ’oller 
log,”? and had brought up a 
family of five or six there 
before they eventually moved 
towards civilisation and a 
wooden shack. Of course a 
‘log ’ in New Zealand is a tree- 
trunk often twenty feet across ; 
their Kauris are among the 
biggest trees in the world. I 
never believed Scott, who was 
one of the most entertaining 
liars I’ve ever met, until one day 
I met his sister, a hard-bitten, 
straight -eyed, close - tongued 
lady of the true old colonial 
breed now almost extinct. She 
confirmed, under pressure, his 
story of the hollow log, and 
added that when her brother 
Martin, then six years old, 
first saw a stranger, he was 
so frightened that he ran away 
into the Bush and did not 
return until the following day. 
They lived on pigeons, pig, and 
kumaras (the Maori sweet- 
potato), and their clothing was 
made from cut-up gunny- 
bags. 

Well, as I was saying, I had 
to teach Martin Scott to fly. 
On about his sixth lesson, for 
some extraordinary reason 
which he could never explain, . 
a8 we were circling round at 
about two hundred feet ready 
to do a landing, he suddenly 
pushed the stick right forward, 
and we did a vertical dive. He 
was a big powerful man, and 
I had to wrench at the stick 
to pull us out. I think it was 
my roar of anger down the 
telephone that made him let 
go. As we got level again, I 
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saw the top of a cabbage tree 
palm above our lower wing, 
and the New Zealand cabbage 
tree palm never grows higher 
than twenty-five feet. You'll 
wonder what we were doing, 
turning at two hundred feet 
round a field planted with 
cabbage trees, on an early 
landing tuition lesson, but you 
don’t know the New Zealanders ; 
their country is so stuck on 
end that if they’ve got a flat, 
ten-acre paddock they put up 
a windsock at one corner and 
send for Kingsford Smith and 
the Southern Cross. New Zeal- 
and pupils are quite convinced 
that if an instructor can land 
in ten acres, then ten acres is 
plenty for them. However, 
this little incident completely 
terrified Martin Scott for the 
time being, and I was free to 
get on with the business of 
earning my living. Now, I’m 
no aerobatic pilot. I’m one 
of those excessively left-handed 
people whose balance canals 
are slow in the reflex, and 
when I get on my back in an 
aeroplane, I lose myself. But 
I’d made something of a repu- 
tation in the Service as a 
fairly reckless cross - country 
pilot, and the experience stood 
me in good stead now. New 
Zealand is a rotten country 
for cross-country work. What 
it gains from having no smoke- 
laden skies, it more than loses 
by being up and down like the 
bristles on a hog’s back. And 
being a small island in the 
middle of a great ocean in a 
temperate zone, it suffers from 
the same quickly variable, low- 
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cloud-infested conditions a8 we 
do in this country. 

Things went quite well for 
me, and after about three 
months I was offered the job 
of pilot to Rotorua Airways, 
which newly formed Company 
had bought the first Puss Moth 
to come to New Zealand. I 
came to terms with Scott, and 
persuaded Rotorua Airways to 
take over our Gipsy Moth. It 
was good business for all con- 
cerned. When the Puss Moth 
was ready for delivery, I ar- 
ranged to take up the Gipsy 
Moth for overhaul, change over 
machines, and come back with 
the Puss. The chairman of 
directors of the company came 
with me as passenger. It was 
his first flight, and, I believe, 
his last. 

Rotorua is the thermal 
region tourist centre of the 
North Island of New Zealand. 
It is 800 feet above sea-level, 
and the ground underneath it is 
quite hollow and as hot as 
Tophet. Things are happening 
there all the time, and when 
Maori babies aren’t falling into 
boiling pools, their mothers are 
apt to go into the kitchen in 
the morning and find it isn’t 
there, but another fine geyser 
instead. All this heat helps to 
thin the air, and makes flying 
conditions a trifle difficult. 

To get from Rotorua to 
Auckland you have to cross a 
bush-covered range of hills, a 
continuation of the Waihi range, 
which is called the Mameku. 
Maori names all mean some- 
thing, and are pretty when 
properly pronounced. ‘ Bush’ 
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in Australia and New Zealand 
signifies forest, which may con- 
tain trees up to 250 feet in 
height. The ridge that carries 
the Mameku is of an average 
height of nearly 2000 feet, and 
the top of it is as often as not 
in the clouds: so often, that 
one got into the habit of going 
high over the top and trusting 
to luck and one’s compass. 
New Zealand is not a country 
for the nervous. 

Well, we got over quite 
happily, found the Thames 
and Waikato Valley Plains 
clear of cloud, and landed at 
my old landing ground of 
Rukuhia, near Hamilton, to 
pick up some spares. Mac- 
Gregor’s reorganised crowd were 
at a filthy little landing ground 
called Te Rapa, just the other 
side of the town. I once asked 
Mac what on earth made him 


put up with such a ground, 
and he grinned cheerfully and 
said, “ It’s big enough for me, 


and it’ll take my a hell 
of a long time to learn to fly 
off it.” There was a certain 
amount of healthy rivalry be- 
tween our concerns, and natur- 
ally Mac and I had to play up 
a bit. The North Islanders 
had already begun to say, when 
they heard an aeroplane ap- 
proaching in conditions of al- 
most nil visibility, ‘‘ If it isn’t 
Mac, it’ll be Money.’’ We were 
both considered crazy by other 
New Zealand pilots. 

When I landed at Rukuhia, 
Jack Steele, the splendid fellow 
who gave us the use of his 
best paddock for almost noth- 
ing and was always ready to 
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rush out on a pony and clear 
sheep or cattle out of the way, 
told me that Mac was at Te 
Rapa that morning, and was 
on his way to Auckland. By 
the time I was ready to move 
on, it was beginning to rain 
and the clouds were rolling 
down. Just before I left, 
Jack came to say good-bye, 
as he always did, and I said, 
“Tl fly low over the town, 
Jack, and give Mac a spot of 
encouragement.’”’ He laughed 
delightedly : the idea of Mac 
requiring encouragement obvi- 
ously tickled him. I needn’t 
have decided to fly low, for the 
weather settled it for me. We 
crossed the town at 300 feet, 
and even then we were only 
just below the cloud - level. 
Over Te Rapa I looked down, 
and saw two figures outside 
the hangar, the door of which 
was open; but no machine 
was outside. I carried on. A 
fine range of hills with a lovely 
Maori name about a foot long 
blocks the way to the north 
except where the Waikato River 
euts through. Of course the 
hills were smothered in cloud, 
and I had to go down the river 
gorge. To my disgust, when 
we got through, I found that 
clouds and mist were almost 
down to the height of the river 
banks, and as the ground rose 
gradually it was impossible to 
leave the river. At a point 
like that, any pilot who knows 
his job, has a passenger to 
consider, and isn’t a reckless 
idiot, turns back. I went on. 
It was beautiful, smooth air, 
and the river is not only wide 
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enough to turn over—that is 
to say, to complete a turn in 
an aeroplane and still be over 
the water—but it also contains 
a good many sandbanks, any 
one of which might act as a 
life-saver even though the 
machine crashed. The com- 
pass course from Hamilton to 
Auckland is north. About ten 
miles through the gorge the 
River Waikato turns west, and 
eventually reaches the Tasman 
Sea at the Waikato Heads. 
Well, of course, I had to turn 
west with it, and after nearly 
an hour’s flying, when I should 
have been in sight of Auckland, 
I emerged on the west coast, 
as far away as when I had 
started. I was now over the 
sand-flats at the mouth of 
the river, and it was my inten- 
tion here to turn north and 
follow the surf-line as far as 
the Manukau Heads, which 
would let me into the Manukau 
Harbour and so to the aero- 
drome of the Auckland Aero 
Club at Mangere, which hap- 
pened fortunately to be prac- 
tically at the harbour’s edge. 
As soon as we were clear of 
the sheltered river the air con- 
ditions changed and became 
bumpy. This was not the 
worst, for visibility shut down 
from about a hundred feet to 
no more than fifty; I mean 
vertical visibility, you will 
understand. I didn’t like it. 
I had a look at the sands as 
we crossed over them, and 
didn’t like them either: the 
tide was right up, and I was 
almost sure that where I should 
have to land would be soft. 
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The one or two seconds indeci- 
sion settled it for me; for 
almost immediately afterwards 
I was committed to the traverse 
of the line of surf that was 
beating angrily right up to 
the foot of the sand-hills, They 
are low sand-hills, but the cloud 
was lying on their top just like 
a blanket on a bed. I thought 
of a certain crazy formation 
flight of five Fairey 111D’s at 
100 feet over the sea, down the 
Berwick coast, which ended 
fairly disastrously, and thanked 
my stars that this time I 
hadn’t another aeroplane flying 
in my pocket. Apart from the 
fact that we were now flying 
just below the cloud -level at 
about thirty feet it was diffi- 
cult to see, because a fine rain 
had soaked the fur peak of 
my flying helmet and dye- 


coloured water was running 
into my eyes. 
You'll remember I had a 


passenger. We were being 
bumped pretty vigorously, and 
for the first time since we had 
entered the gorge, his existence 
occurred to me. He had not 
attempted to communicate, but 
I’d seen his head revolving 
from time to time, and it had 
occurred to my subconscious 
mind that he was quite en- 
joying himself. Remember 
it was his first flight. The 
reason I thought of him now 
was the bumps. I was afraid 
he might be sick. If he was 
sick over the side, as, if so 
afflicted, natural inexperience 
would lead him to be, I should 
be temporarily blinded, and 
at that height it would mean 
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an almost certain crash. So I 
spoke to him down the tele- 
phone and invited him, if he 
felt inclined to be sick, to use 
the apparatus provided for the 
purpose, and, above all, not to 
try to put it over the side. He 
replied quite cheerfully that 
he didn’t feel in the least ill; 
so cheerfully, that I asked him 
if he was enjoying the trip. 
“Yes, rather; it’s simply 
grand,’ was the reply. ‘ Well,”’ 
I thought, “ where ignorance is 
bliss!” He in the front cockpit 
would stand little chance if I 
were forced down now ; for we 
had reached a part of the coast 
where the waves were breaking 
on to the rocks at the foot of a 
low cliff. I pondered whether, 
if need be, I should come down 
in the sea, or on the rocks, 
and decided that it should be 
the latter, on a wing tip. In 
that boiling surf there would 
be little chance of escape, even 
for a strong swimmer. 

The flight from Waikato 
Heads to the Manukau Heads 
occupied, I suppose, about a 
quarter of an hour, and when 
we reached the opening I began 
to chuckle, wondering what 
the lighthouse - keeper would 
think. I learnt afterwards that 
he didn’t even see us, but 
heard us, and didn’t know what 
to make of it. His lighthouse 
is not high, but it was in the 
clouds that day. I felt my 
way into the harbour, picked 
up the northern shore - line, 
and careered along about 
twenty feet above it, now quite 
happy again because there was 
a reasonable chance of pulling 
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off a landing if need be. Several 
times I had wondered if Mae 
was behind, and if so, how he 
was enjoying it. The Puss 
Moth was at Hobsonville Aero- 
drome, the other side of the 
city and over a two or three 
hundred foot ridge—it might 
as well have been at Sydney 
as far as I was concerned, for 
there was no chance of crossing. 

I was now making for Man- 
gere. Of course, I knew the lie of 
the land intimately. Part of my 
cross-country confidence comes 
from the possession of a photo- 
graphic type of brain for ground 
detail as seen from the air. I 
do not require a constant suc- 
cession of ‘fixes’ as most 
people do. It was essential to 
keep one’s eye absolutely glued 
to the shore-line, and of course, 
under present circumstances, 
the horizon-line was limited to 
about 150 yards—that is, about 
five seconds’ flight. Therefore 
it was also essential to know 
something about the direction 
and approximate length of the 
various stretches of shore-line 
even before we came to the end 
of them, otherwise there was a 
risk of getting off the shore-line 
at a tangent and losing one- 
self hopelessly over the waste 
of waters of the great harbour. 
With an aeroplane throttled 
down to minimum cruising 
speed, one cannot turn sud- 
denly and severely, because 
one would run grave risk of 
stalling. My only considerable 
anxiety concerned a narrow 
spit which ran out into the 
harbour ; for when I reached 
the end of that, I had to be 
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ready to open the throttle 
wide and do as sharp a turn 
as I dared, through 180 degrees, 
in order to get back on to the 
shore-line. 

Once this turn was satis- 
factorily and safely achieved, 
our troubles were over, for the 
cloud-level lifted a little and 
enabled us to pick up the 
Mangere hangar while it was 
still a quarter of a mile distant. 
I slipped in quietly off the 
backwater which touches one 
flank of the aerodrome, and 
taxied up to the hangar just 
a8 its door opened and the 
ground engineer emerged. 

We had occupied one hour 
fifty minutes in flying from 
Hamilton, a bare seventy-five 
miles distant on a_ direct 
course, and a8 our average 
cruising speed had been about 


eighty - five miles an hour, 
the extent of our detour will 


be realised. My passenger 
descended, stamped his feet, 
and flogged his arms. His eyes 
were alight with pleasure. He 
said to the ground engineer, 
“That’s the first time I’ve 
ever been in an aeroplane, and 
I can’t tell you how much 
I’ve enjoyed it.””. Turning to 
me, he added, “ But I’d no 
idea one flew so near the 
ground ; weren’t we exception- 
ally low?” I caught the eye 
of the engineer and hastily 
looked away, saying, “‘ Yes, we 
were @ bit lower than usual ; 
it’s more interesting.” The en- 
gineer choked on a laugh ; then 
he invited us to go in and join 
him over a cup of tea which 
had just been brewed. 
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You want to know about 
Mac? Oh yes, he came on. 
But he was a quarter of an 
hour after me, and when he 
got to Waikato Heads the 
cloud-level had shut down 
right on to the sea. He 
didn’t fancy the run back 
down the river, so he put his 
machine down on the sands 
which I had thought looked 
soft. They were soft. He 
turned over on his back. It 
took him nearly a week to 
get the machine repaired, and 
then he flew off at low tide, 
down where the sand was firm, 
you know. For weeks after- 
wards, whenever I met him I 
used to say, ‘“ Hullo, Mac; 
what about Waikato Heads ? ” 
Why do you turn over on 
soft sand? Well, most of the 
weight in a single - engined 
tractor aeroplane is well for- 
ward. During the pulling-up 
landing run, this weight changes 
from air-borne to land-borne. 
Tf the ground is soft, the wheels 
get pushed in, and stop before 
the forward movement of the 
machine has ceased: there’s 
only one thing can happen 
then—you somersault. How- 
ever, my turn came. 

I was kicking my heels in 
the Rotorua hangar one even- 
ing, waiting for it to get dark 
enough to pack up, when the 
telephone bell rang and an 
agitated voice asked if I could 
take a doctor to Opotiki for 
an urgent operation. Opotiki 
is nearly an hour’s flight from 
Rotorua, on the coast. I said 
it would be dark long before 
we could get there. The voice 
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said that there was a child 
concerned, a matter of life 
and death. “Tell him Tl 


take him in the Gipsy if he’s. 


prepared to risk a beach land- 
ing.”’ There was a consultation 
the other end, and then the 
voice said, “He says if it’s 
good enough for you, it’s good 
enough for him.” “ Very well,” 
I replied, “get him here as 
quickly as you can.” We had 
only just got the Gipsy out, 
the wings spread, and the engine 
running, when a car came tear- 
ing down the Whakarewarewa 
road and pulled up in a cloud 
of dust alongside. 

I forgot to say that ‘ Voice’ 
was a director of the com- 
pany, and I had asked him 
to try and find out the state 
of the tide in the Bay of 
Plenty. They tumbled out 
of the car, the doctor clutching 
his bag. He was wearing a 
bowler hat; I think he’d for- 
gotten that the Gipsy was open. 
My boy quietly lifted his hat 
off and tied on a flying helmet. 
We borrowed a coat for him 
out of the back of ‘ Voice’s’ 
car, and the boy helped him 
into the front seat and put the 
belt on for him. ‘ Make sure 
it’s fast and fairly tight,’ I 
whispered. ‘ Voice’ heard me, 
and began to chuckle. “ Did 
you find out anything about 
the tide ? ’’ I asked, while the 
doctor demanded that his 
bowler hat be handed him. 
“No,” was the reply; “ it 
doesn’t matter ; there’s plenty 
of room even at high tide on 
that beach.” “Yes; on the 
soft stuff,” I replied. ‘ Well, 
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you’re a director ; you'll have 
to back me up if we turn her 
over.” 

‘Voice’ looked at the back 
of our unconscious victim, 
nicely tucked in and in happy 
ignorance of the subject of 
conversation ; then he began 
to chuckle again. He was a 
Seot, and he had a fat attrac- 
tive chuckle. ‘ Oh, doctor-r, 
if yer o-only kne-ew!” (I can 
hear the very tone and expres- 
sion to-day, years later). He 
spoke softly, but I think my 
boy heard him; anyhow, he 
tumbled to the topic, for I 
saw the ghost of a smile on 
his solemn young face as he, 
too, surveyed the back of the 
doctor. Then he said, without 
smiling, ‘‘ He’s got his bowler 
hat!” That nearly did it, 
for both ‘ Voice’ and I burst 
out laughing, and the doctor 
looked round in surprise. I 
ran up the engine, and then 
took off. 

There is some high ground 
between Rotorua and Opotiki, 
and we crossed it in the last few 
minutes of daylight. There is 
little twilight in those latitudes, 
but what there is provides very 
lovely effects on a Summer’s 
evening. I came down to just 
above tree-level and pushed 
along with the throttle wide 
open. As we passed over 
Whakatane, rather more than 
half-way, the lights were on 
in the streets and houses, and 
people ran out, interested con- 
cerning such a late air traveller. 
There was no such thing as 
night flying in New Zealand 
in those days, and I don’t sup- 
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pose there is even now. I 
had to climb to cross a hill, 
and then I swept down to the 
magnificent seventy-five mile 
beach of the Bay of Plenty, 
peering eagerly to see where 
the tide-line was. To my 
disgust, but as I had expected, 
it was well up. It was most 
irritating, for this was one of 
the few beaches which would 
have offered safe landing at 
half-tide. It was now abso- 
lutely dark, and the view down- 
wards was blackness except 
for the faint luminous line of 
the breaking waves. I could 
not even see my instruments. 
I climbed about a couple of 
hundred feet as near as I could 
guess, because I wanted to get 
a sight of the lights of Opotiki 
before we reached there. We 
might just as well land as near 
the place as possible. It lay 
about 200 yards back from the 
beach, behind a row of sand- 
hills. Flying conditions were 
delightful. Out of a very dark- 
blue velvety sky millions of 
stars were shining, and just as I 
picked up the lights of the 
township the moon rose from 
the middle waters of the bay. 
I did not speak to my passenger, 
but I was pretty sure that he 
would be enjoying it. He may 
have flown once before, but 
not more, I think: these in- 
experienced passengers are a 
great comfort. I thought about 
the child, and wondered if she 
were still alive: I felt that all 
was going to be well, for her 
at any rate. 

I touched ground like a 
feather ; could not have done 
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better by daylight. Of course, 
the breaking waves were a 
perfect guide, and I could do 
a8 long a glide as I liked. How- 
ever, just as we began to pull 
up and I was beginning to 
breathe freely, I felt my tail 
lifting, and me with it. I 
knew what that meant. I 
had already switched off, and 
now as I reached to turn the 
petrol off, I heard the splinter- 
ing from in front which told 
of the end of my good airscrew. 
Then we flopped over on to 
our back. Upside-down in 
my cockpit, firmly belted in, 
I called out to my passenger, 
‘** Are you all right ?’’ ‘* Yes,” 
came the rather doubtful reply, 
“but I can’t move.” “ Don’t 
try,” I said. “ Wait till I 
come.” Then I undid my belt, 
dropped out on my head, of 
course, and went forward to 
see that he didn’t do the same. 
After I had eased him out, 
together with his bag of 
weapons and his blessed bowler 
hat, which he’d never let go, 
we dusted ourselves, and I 
said, ‘* Well, that’s that; do 
you think you’ll be all right 
for the operation?” ‘“ Great 
Scot, yes,’”? was the cheerful 
reply. ‘If that’s all there is 
to turning over in an aeroplane 
I don’t mind doing it again ! ’”’ 
‘* No, maybe not, but my com- 
pany will,’”’ I murmured rue- 
fully. 

Ten minutes later we were 
in the town, and half an hour 
after that he’d begun to operate. 
It was a touch-and-go affair, 
but he pulled it off as I’d known 
he would. Good man, that 
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doctor. I asked him not to 
tell anyone about the aeroplane, 
and I managed to get it off the 
sands early next morning, and 
into the drill hall for repair and 
re-erection before anyone was 
about except the garage people, 
who helped me dismantle and 
tow in. You soon learn to 
become a man of your hands 
in these new countries. But, of 
course, the news leaked out 
in flying circles. The next 
time I met MacGregor I didn’t 
say, “ Hullo, Mac ; what about 
Waikato Heads ?”’ I suggested 
a drink without any preliminary. 
But Mac looked at me and 
said solemnly, “‘ Hullo, Money ; 
how’s Opotiki Beach ? ” 

It isn’t many years ago, but 
I can’t ask him now. After 
setting the seal on his civil 
flying career by putting up a 
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record flight in the England- 
Australia race, he became chief 
pilot to Union Airways in New 
Zealand. He made his last 
flight from New Plymouth to 
Wellington on a day of wretched 
visibility, creeping round by 
the coast as we have so often 
had to do. He was in the act 
of landing when his wing caught 
the vane of the anemometer 
on a meteorological hut, only a 
few feet from the ground. The 
machine crashed nose first, and 
Malcolm MacGregor was killed. 
Some day my turn will come, 
and I, too, shall find myself in 
that lowest hall of heaven 
reserved for mad aviators. And 
I shall meet Mac again, and I 
shall say, “‘ Hullo, Mac; what 
about Waikato Heads?” And 
he will say, ‘“ Hullo, Money ; 
how’s Opotiki Beach ? ” 
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HABBAKUK. 


BY AFZUL KHAN. 


I HAVE memories of other 
men’s horses which I rode, and 
in my heart I keep affection 
for them; for the graceless 
Avenger, the lubberly Peacock, 
and the curiously bequeathed 
Sancho (damnosa hereditas), a 
light of the Turf whose light 
had been blown out by an 
affection of the wind. But 
riding other men’s horses is a 
cold business: the bond of 
possession, which quickly 
deepens into comradeship, is 
lacking, and one man cannot 
lean in placid contentment on 
another’s stable door. So with 
something of the rapture of 
first love I recall Habbakuk, 
who raised me from the ranks 
of the horseless to the dignity 
of a one-horse man. 

The day came when I found 
myself confirmed in a ‘mounted’ 
regimental appointment, and 
therefore not only compelled 
to maintain a charger but 
permitted by a benevolent 
Government to buy one from 
Remounts on singularly easy 
hire-purchase terms. It hap- 
pened also that about this 
time official business called 
my Commanding Officer south- 
wards from the grim trans- 
border station which for the 
time was the regiment’s home. 
I was to accompany him in 
the capacity of one who “ wears 
a belt and is present’: such 


is the office babu’s definition 
of a peon, and, I suspect, the 
frontier recruit’s definition of 
an adjutant. The 0.0.’s busi- 
ness and my ‘ presence’ com- 
bined suggested that the route 
to our destination must run 
through a certain Remount 
Depot. There the 0.0. had 
a ‘commanding’ friend, with 
whom he might revive the past, 
and whom he might persuade 
to produce a horse more suitable 
to my needs than one obtained 
by a curt official requisition on 
Remounts. 

So I met Habbakuk one 
rain-washed morning in the 
pleasant paddocks of a Punjab 
Remount Depot. That was a 
joyful morning. Apart from 
the thrill which fills a man 
about to buy his first horse, I 
was in the intoxication which 
follows sudden transition from 
an iron to a silken country. 
For more than a year I had 
looked out from a casement of 
barbed wire and sandbags on 
to a land of stones and camel- 
thorn bushes, and onwards to 
a horizon that was a wave-like 
savagery of hills. A _ view, 
indeed, to capture mind and 
eye in the enchantment of 
something lean and fine drawn 
and very desolate, a view with 
something in it of sun-drenched 
fantasy which set one’s thoughts 
a-dancing to the little tune at 
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the beginning of Debussy’s 
‘Apres midi dun Faune.’ But 
there nerves, mind, and eye 
were, perhaps, on too taut a 
stretch ; and the measure and 
example of this tension was 
the delight with which one 
would find that valiant little 
flower ‘ Leopard’s Eye’ in a 
stinted field, the refreshment 
suddenly drawn from two green 
willows on the bank of a little 
silver-thread Toi. Into this 
rich Punjab country of crops 
and trees and blessed levels I 
had come as into Andrew 
Marvell’s garden— 


‘What wondrous life is this I 
lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 


The Nectaren and curious Peach 

Into my hands themselves do 
reach ; 

Stumbling on Melons, as I pass, 

Insnared with Flow’rs I fall on 
Grass.” 


The change had extended even 
to the four walls of the room 


which housed me. For twelve 
long months I had lived in a 
tent ; a roomy tent, to be sure, 
and one with luxuriously added 
walls of mud. Still, it was a 
tent, and I was tired of it; I 
had lost pride in the fireplace 
which my orderly had built, 
and interest in the door of 
sacking which curtained off my 
bathroom. Mine, I admit, was 
an apartment of almost Roman 
ostentation, but, again, I had 
wearied of it; I sickened at 
the sight and thought of canvas 
flaps, mud walls and floor, 
bamboo poles, and corrugated 
iron sheeting. Standing by 
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the paddock rails this morning 
I could not forget that last 
night I had entered into and 
lain in @ HOUSE. Coming to it 
in the blackness and tumult of 
Indian midnight rain, I had 
half expected (so far had I 
forgotten civilisation) to lay 
out my bed-roll in some bat- 
haunted dusty barn. I had 
found a white room softly 
carpeted, a bed which was in 
itself a lullaby, books, cigarettes, 
flowers on a table at my head. 
I fell asleep in a bewildered 
delight, and awoke to China 
tea in a porcelain cup, and to 
a prospect of orange trees in 
golden fruit outside my door. 
So, in an imbecile and idyllic 
trance, I embarked on my first 
venture in horse-dealing. My 
Colonel, an old cavalry officer, 
rode the five horses produced 
for my inspection, and kept 
the silence of One who Knows. 
I kept the silence of abysmal 
ignorance ; but my heart had 
rushed out to a bay with a 
good shoulder and easy paces. 
My Colonel spoke: ‘ Which is 
it to be?” Silently and with 
diffidence I pointed to my 
chosen. But the Colonel shook 
his head. ‘No; take him.” 
He pointed to a brown horse. 
Once more I mounted and 
moved cautiously and curiously. 
There seemed to be a good deal 
of this horse, but what there 
was (I have no knowledge of 
the terms of the horse world) 
seemed to have been fitted 
together not over - carefully. 
I dismounted, my mind torn 
between headstrong affection 
and cautious respect for the 
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counsels of experience; and 
the horse, shifting on his axis 
to obtain a full-face view, 
looked at me. The expression 
on his face called up for me a 
colonial bishop about to ad- 
monish a recalcitrant cannibal ; 
the eye which met mine was 
resolute, authoritative, yet 
serene. Something in it, too, 
I fancied, of a Don with whom 
I had dined in undergraduate 
days: a suggestion that he 
did not wholly dislike my 
manners and appearance, and 
had some faint hope that my 
conversation might improve, 
after the port decanter had 
completed (shall we say) its 
third circuit. ‘* Very well, sir,’’ 
I said, and suddenly realised 
that I had come to buy a horse, 
but that the horse had bought 
me. Henceforth I was to be 
his servant. 

“* Right,” said the Colonel, 
“he’s young. He'll make. 
What do you say, Jimmy ? ” 

Shall I ever be a colonel 
myself, and shall I ever dare 
to address a colonel by his 
Christian name? The oracle 
thus addressed appeared to 
wake from a trance. He took 
his pipe from his mouth, 
stretched out one neatly jodh- 
pored leg, contemplated it, 
then stretched out the other. 
He looked at the sky, then at 
the horses, with the surprised 
expression of a man who sees 
a string of costly unicorns 
emerge from his stable. Then 
he looked at me. Evidently he 
was thinking, but the trend of 
his thoughts was not plain to 
my understanding. ‘‘ It’s quite 
VOL. CCOXL.—NO. MCCCCLII. 
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possible,” he remarked, and 
relapsed into a trance. Did he 
mean me or the horse ? 

I had bought a horse! For 
the moment I was too full of 
the pride of ownership to do 
aught save offer a lump of 
Sugar and escort my proprietor 
to his stable. 

Fate allowed us but one short 
meeting in the next eight 
months. My Colonel’s business 
(it was perfectly genuine and 
important business) ended, we 
recrossed the Indian frontier, 
and then it was my turn 
(awaited in an agony of antici- 
pation) to leave for furlough 
in England. The day before 
my departure was the day of 
my horse’s arrival, and hours 
before he was due I was await- 
ing him at the camp gate. At 
last he came, amiably footing 
it behind his sais, and once 
more his appearance assured 
me of his serene and resolute 
spirit. His companions — for 
regimental remounts arrived in 
his company—bore their marks 
and scars with them, mute 
witnesses to their chuckle- 
witted terror of a world which 
holds railway stations, loading 
ramps, and horse-boxes. My 
brown philosopher kept the 
air of one who makes the Grand 
Tour and reflects amusedly 
on the curious customs of 
foreigners. So he passed 
through the camp and into the 
isolation wards of the veterinary 
hospital. He cast a look about 
him, and (figuratively) ordered 
his sais to prepare his bath and 
to have tea and cigarettes on 
the table in fifteen minutes. 
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He treated me with friendly but 
distant courtesy. 

When I returned to India my 
regiment had changed its quar- 
ters. Now we were in a world 
of great levels under crop, of 
jungle tracts given over to wild 
beasts, of small scrub-covered 
hills harbouring wild pig. And 
the horse loomed large in station 
life. Here a man might play 
polo, ride races, spear pig. 
Sed vires desunt inopi: did I 
wait until money enabled me 
to do all these things, I prob- 
ably should wait until old age 
disabled me from doing any 
one of them. Polo I ruled out 
as too specialised a business 
for the one-horse man, even 
though the height standard 
has been aholished. Racing 


and pig-sticking I decided might 
be possible, if I did not set my 
hopes too high. So as a begin- 


ning and to create the right 
psychological atmosphere I re- 
named my horse. His father 
was Jacobite and his mother 
Flora ; he had officially been 
christened, and not inaptly, 
White Heather. But he was 
not white, and anyhow White 
Heather is no name for a friend 
of man. It is at once too 
pretty and too meaningless to 
fill one’s thoughts, and too 
long to come trippingly off 
one’s tongue. So, with a vague 
memory of Voltaire, I named 
him Habbakuk: perhaps we 
two might savour from our 
association a dry Voltairean 
cynicism at a century and a 
half’s remove. 

While I had been on furlough 
Habbakuk had been to school : 


his schoolmasters were a famous 
Indian cavalry regiment. It 
was not surprising that he knew 
a good deal more of the art 
of equitation than I did. At 
the beginning we effected a 
compromise. I studied his 
mind without commenting on 
his manners : he lost his superi- 
ority in a lively interest in his 
new experiences. 

I am not sure that he was at 
heart a soldier. I could not 
picture him at evening cleaning 
his equipment and singing 
snatches of soldier songs 
between mouthfuls of hay. But 
he took an interest in military 
noises. He would turn his head 
right round (regardless of the 
proprieties) to approve the 
crashing precision of a royal 
salute at a ceremonial parade ; 
he would study the band at 
close quarters (if my way led 
me past their practice ground 
beneath the mango trees), and 
swish his tail petulantly as he 
judged that the woodwind was 
blowing a shade too freely where 
it listed. He had his own 
opinions about strathspeys, and 
he never wearied of watching 
the pipe band. But, generally 
speaking, infantry work bored 
him, and one day he protested 
against boredom by a sudden 
and explosive buck which 
landed me sitting before a 
squad of recruits. In just one 
ceremonial evolution he took 
intense pleasure. This was the 
march past. So great was his 
vanity and so keen his anti- 
cipation of giving play to it, 
that long before it was time for 
the regiment to form close 
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column and to move to its 
position on the passing-line he 
would arch his neck, snort 
strongly, hop at once proudly 
and insolently from foot to 
foot. At such times I would 
deal him stealthy prods and 
furtive kicks (thereby not im- 
proving matters), and call down 
on his shining head each of the 
twenty-nine distinct damna- 
tions which Browning’s Spanish 
Monk wished for his enemy, 
Brother Lawrence. But no 
sooner did we reach the passing- 
line and the band strike up the 
regimental march than Habba- 
kuk assumed the immobility of 
a bronze statue. So he awaited 
the precise moment for stepping 
off exactly ten paces behind 
the last line of bayonets. Then 
drunk with pomp he forgot my 
presence on his back. 

When I suggested that we 
should take up racing, he 
agreed at once: this, he con- 
sidered, was a pastime very 
proper for a gentleman. Sport- 
ingly he overlooked the facts 
that I ride none too light a 
weight, that I then sat none 
too steadily in a hunting saddle, 
and danced like a pea in a pan 
on the exiguous space of a 
racing saddle. ’ 

Our local (very local) race 
meetings were pleasant affairs. 
Somehow the sun seemed to 
Shine more brightly, a cooler 
breeze to blow about our heads. 
There was a flutter of antici- 
pation in our hearts which 
corresponded to the fluttering 
of the flags on the fences. The 
tiny grandstand would listen 
(as how many times before !) to 
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the earnest discussion of form 
already known to five places of 
decimals. Servants hurried into 
and out of the changing-room, 
softly but with a veiled import- 
ance; @ Sunbeam would be 
absorbed into and quiver from 
our silk jackets as we stood 
waiting for the ‘Mount’ to 
sound. Without, in the paddock, 
Habbakuk paced softly behind 
his sais, patiently reposeful, as 
few horses are, the moment 
before action. But when I 
mounted he would fret, and his 
impatience would grow as we 
cantered to the start, until, 
when we turned, it grew to 
madness taxing the mind, legs, 
hands which strove to hold 
him collected for a sudden 
spring. 

The starter’s flag has fallen, 
releasing an explosion: there 
is nothing now but the length 
of little moments which pass 
too slowly for the speed which 
fills them. The winning post 
slides past us; the race is over 
save for the exhilaration of 
mind which remains as a gloss 
on one’s enjoyment, an hour 
later, of a book, of a friendly 
face, of the silence which 
succeeds to nervousness and 
chattering. 

But the memory of our 
chasing days, vivid though it 
may be, pales before the mem- 
ory of our first run after pig. 
Hope deferred of this had nearly 
made our hearts sick. For the 
country hunted by our Tent 
Club suffered from a malad- 
justment of population: there 
was a dreadful surplusage of 
(porcine) ‘ women and children.’ 
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On many a day Habbakuk 
and I lay in hiding with the 
rest of our heat, or followed 
the line, only to see sounder 
after sounder of sows and 
batchas break out and stream 
away. It was as though the 
boars, surveying the approach- 
ing line, murmured to their 
ladies: ‘* Men, my dears, quite 
distinctly men. An objection- 
able race. But even these 
creatures have their decencies. 
There is no need to fuss: it 
will be quite safe for you and 
the children to trot over to 
Sabz Bagh. We men will just 
stay for the moment in these 
nice thorn bushes (for really 
the beaters seem to be shy of 
approaching them), or perhaps 
slip down that very convenient 
nullah on the left. We shall 
join you for tea.” In fact the 
boars broke seldom, and, as 
it so happened, never before 
Habbakuk, myself, and my 
unblooded spear. 

So one morning I sat with 
two companions under a mango 
tree, while the line with hideous 
yells beat a rocky, scrub- 
covered hill. Behind us under 
cover the horses stamped and 
fretted with their bits. Sud- 
denly far away to our left a 
red flag waved from a tree-top, 
and, hopelessly envious, we 
saw the left-hand beat dash 
out on a line. 

“Lucky swine,” said A. 
ambiguously, and twiddled his 
thumbs. 

And then, far away on the 
right, we saw something steal- 
ing through the bosky dusk of 


@ nullah, not an angel shape, 
but something which might be 
—which just might be—a ride- 
able pig. A. and I sprang to 
our feet, but B., who had hunted 
much, was more cautious. “I 
don’t know,” he said doubt- 
fully; “where are the glasses? ”’ 
We had forgotten them. That 
settled it. ‘‘ Come on,” said B. 
curtly, “‘ mount.”” I made a 
scrambling rush at Habbakuk, 
just saved myself from reaching 
earth again on his off-side, 
somehow grabbed my spear— 
and then Habbakuk took charge. 
We shot through the air like a 
levin bolt, arrived at the bottom 
of a nullah with a crash like 
the breaking of a basketful of 
eggs, scrambled out, and rushed 
on. A. was already out of it 
some lengths behind ; in front of 
me was B. sailing along beauti- 
fully in control. And now the 
fiends born of racing took hold 
of and inspired Habbakuk. 
With a loud snort he bolted, 
dead to all thought save a 
raving desire to shove his nose 
ahead of B.’s grey. In fifteen 
seconds he had achieved his 
ambition, and thereafter noth- 
ing but the wall of a house 
would have stopped him. We 
pursued our disorderly course, 
and I began to feel (though 
with less elation) as Conan 
Doyle’s Brigadier Gerard felt 
when he pursued the fox. By 
this time the pig, a small black 
blur, was but ten yards ahead. 
A typical novice, I lowered my 
Spear, and blood-lust possessed 
me. 

“ Assassin !”’ I shrieked, get- 
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ting thoroughly into the Gerard 
part. A yell rang out from B. 
behind me. ‘ Generous chap,” 
thought I; “he knows that 
this is my first chance.” 

Just then a small tree loomed 
up, and simultaneously Hab- 
bakuk and I decided to pass it 
on opposite sides. I lost both 
stirrups, but a “ Thank God ” 
clutch at the neck-strap kept 
me in the saddle. Once more 
I lowered my spear, and once 
more B. yelled. But this time 
there was in his voice a tone 
with which I was familiar. It 
was the tone which, issuing 
from the lips of a sergeant- 
major of the Guards, makes 
the passer-by turn and grip 
the railings of Birdcage Walk 
for support. I turned my head, 
I saw B.’s spear horizontal 
above his head, and I realised 
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the horrid truth even before 
B. enunciated it. 

“Pull up, you fool!” he 
yelled ; “it’s asow! You might 
have known it!’ he snorted 
angrily as he galloped up. 

I looked at my late quarry 
scuttling away. “I might,” I 
said sadly, “ vera incessu patuit 
Dea.” 

Parades, races, pig-sticking, 
they are just items in the long 
total of happy moments which 
even @ one-horse man may add 
up for himself. What Hab- 
bakuk thinks of them all I am 
not quite sure. Perhaps for 
him they are the foundation of 
truth underpinning the great 
lies which, when the day’s work 
is ended and the first stars 
show in the Indian sky, he 
tells to Hudibras, the drake 
who shares his stable. 








EDAI-SIABO. 


A PAPUAN FOLK-TALE. 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


EDAI-S1ABo frowned at his 
wife in sudden distaste. 

“Truly you are an _ ill- 
favoured woman,” he growled, 
and spat discontentedly out 
into the sunlight. 

Pokina, ready as ever for 
the fray, slammed down the 
fish that she was cleaning, so 
that it fell between the rough 
saplings that formed the floor 
of the small verandah and on 
to the white sand below, where 
two starved dogs snarled and 
fought over it. 

** So,” she said slowly, and 
drew a deep breath. “I am 


ill-favoured.” She drew a pace 
nearer to him, stooping under 
the low thatch with head thrust 
forward on her skinny neck, 
her eyes narrowed and bright 
with venom. 


“T am _ ill-favoured,” she 
repeated. ‘“ And you? Do 
all the maidens weep for love 
of your beauty? Do all the 
young men fear your strength 
and swiftness ? Your belly is 
round like the belly of a dead 
dog found in the water after 
many days. Your legs—this 
one is not so bad for a child ; 
that one is like the dead sticks 
that fall from the trees in the 
rain time; sticks that the 
children gather for the fires, 
having no other use for them. 
Your face is such that dogs 


howl when they see it, and 
your voice makes strong men 
to vomit. Useless one, of 
whom all children make a 
mock, where is your wisdom 
in council ? Where your 
strength and skill and swift- 
ness? You, who stay here 
in comfort while true men 
hunt wallaby in the hills; you 
who dream and talk of dreams 
while other men make good 
the ground for gardens. How 
often have you journeyed to 
the villages of the hill people ? 
Iam ill-favoured,amI? What 
then of you ? ”’ 

Edai listened wearily to a 
tirade that he had heard many 
times before. 

“Your talk is all true,’ he 
said when she paused for 
breath; “so also is mine. 
Let us go then. For soon 
the men of Taurama and of 
Vabukori will be here for the 
feast.” 

The battle light died from 
Pokina’s eyes. She disappeared 
into the one small room of the 
hut, and came out again drag- 
ging a fishing-net, woven with 
long labour from shredded 
vines ; clumsy, fragile, but a 
great possession. Edai took a 
couple of paddles from their 
place on the rafters, and a 
fish-spear that was thrust, up- 
right, through the lacing of the 
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wall, placed a cooking-pot full 
of water on Pokina’s head, and 
selected a glowing stick from 
the small fire that smouldered 
on its lump of clay at the middle 
of the verandah, then dropped 
clumsily to the ground. 

Together, she half hidden 
by the net, one thin arm 
balancing the water-pot; he 
hobbling painfully with the 
paddles across his shoulder, 
they passed down through tlie 
loose white sand towards the 
water’s edge. 

‘¢ Bdai—Edai,’”’ the children 
chanted, pausing in their 


games; ‘‘ whither do you run 
so fast, Edai ? ” 

“Let us see you jump, 
Edai,”’ shrilled another, drop- 
ping on hands and knees in 
“Leap over me, 


his path. 
Edai.”’ 
Edai limped round _ the 
crouching figure, patient, 
numbed by long usage to the 
sting of such taunts. High up 
on the sloping beach, near the 
line. of grass-thatched huts that 
formed the village, men and 
women were making the ut- 
most of a poor display of taro, 
plantains, a few coconuts, 
thready yams. A few pigs, 
poor and fleshless, their legs 
bound together with vines, 
squealed and struggled in the 
shade of the huts, protesting 
shrilly against the fate which 
would surely find them before 
the day was out. Men shouted ; 
women chattered shrilly as they 
threw down loads of driftwood 
for the fires and straightened 
their backs. Children romped 
noisily with toy bows and 
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arrows ; while dogs, mangy and 
half starved, did their miser- 
able best to avoid the quickly 
moving feet. 

Edai and his woman reached 
@ primitive dug-out canoe lying 
on the sand above high-water 
mark, dumped their loads into 
it, and hauled it painfully, 
slowly, down to the edge of the 
rippling water. 

A few moments later they 
were seated in bow and stern, 
and paddling the clumsy craft 
outward towards the shore reef. 
They crossed it, scraping here 
and there on its coral, and 
slid into deeper water. Edai 
laid his paddle across the gun- 
wales and turned to the shore. 

“* Fools,” he said softly. 

Pokina stopped paddling, 
and without turning bowed her 
head to listen. 

Edai, looking at her, noted 
the thin neck and scraggy 
arms, and the shoulder-blades 
that showed, sharply angular, 
through the roughened skin of 
her back ; noted, too, how her 
head drooped forward, how her 
whole body was emaciated, 
and her skin dry from lack of 
nourishment. 

“Fools they are,” he said 
again, “though I, Edai the 
fool, say it. The hills are 
green now. Grass grows on 
them. There are small streams 
which bring water down from 
them to the sea. The ground 
is wet and soft. Our gardens 
have given us a few yams. A 
few plantains too, and of taro 
a little. And all that the 
gardens have given, these fools 
must throw away in @ feast. 
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For a night and a day, and 
again for a night, they will be 
merry. They will feed full. 
They will give of their scarcity 
to those who have plenty. For 
two nights and a day. And 
then ? 

“Then we shall starve again 
as we starve always. Our 
children will cry for food, and 
we shall give them fish, and 
again fish, and always fish, 
until the rains come again, 
and for a short time our gardens 
are alive. Our men grow weak 
and hungry. Our women have 
no strength to tend the gardens, 
nor are there gardens to tend. 
Our children sicken and die, 
and our people grow few and 
poor. 

“The hills are green now, 
and soft to the eye. In a 


moon or two moons they will 
be dry, and the green will go 


from them. Where is now 
grass you shall see stone, hot 
and hard and barren. Where 
are now trees you shall see 
sticks, black and twisted and 
useless, like this leg of mine. 

‘‘ There was a time when the 
Koita were a strong people. 
They were feared from Hula 
to Lese. They made trades, 
and took payments from all 
the tribes around them. Siabo, 
my father, his name is still 
known in the mountains and 
along the seashore as far as a 
man can see, and a day’s 
journey beyond. But he died ; 
and now ?” 

“Ay,” said Pokina; and 
her voice was no longer shrill, 
but caressing. ‘“ Siabo was a 
great one. Yet he offended the 
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great spirits, or why is it that 
his son is so poor a thing ? ”’ 

Edai grunted. 

“Fools they may be. But 
what can they do?” Pokina 
continued. ‘Can they make 
rain when all the great spirits 
say that there shall be no rain ? 
And without rain can they 
make yams and plantains to 
grow?” 

“ Siabo made others to grow 
them,” said Edai. ‘“ From 
Hula they brought them, from 
Kabadi, and from Kerepuna. 
Every day came canoes by 
water, and by land women 
heavy laden and weary with 
their loads. And they took in 
payment the pois that our 
women made. And all were 
content.” 

He turned to look across the 
little lagoon. The scene was 
bright in the afternoon sun. 
Brown huts nestling in the 
shade of a few coconut palms 
above a strip of sand dazzling 
in its white contrast with the 
soft green behind. The lagoon 
was placid near the shore, but 
shimmering as the _ ripples 
played across it where the 
protection of the hills ceased. 
The hills themselves, rising 
almost from the water’s edge, 
swelled smooth and inviting 
under their soft cloak of lush 
grass; darker, softer patches 
in the hollows showing where 
the seasonal streams made 
fertile the narrow strips of 
deeper soil along their banks. 
From the village itself came the 
sounds of excited life: deep 
voices of men, shrill chattering 
of women; children and dogs 
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rivalling one another in their 
contributions to the general 
hubbub. And movement, con- 
tinuous, busy, proclaimed that, 
today at least, the Boera people 
had thrown off their starved 
lethargy and were living to 
the limit of their dwindling 
capacity. 

Pokina dug her paddle 
silently into the gently heaving 
water, held it high for a 
moment to watch the drops 
run down its curving edge and 
drip, sparkling, back to the 
glassy surface; then thrust 
again, more vigorously. 

“Come, idle one,’”’ she said, 
the softness gone from her 
voice; ‘while you talk the 
sun dies, and it is far to 
Idiha.” 

Edai dipped his paddle again 
without replying. The clumsy 
craft headed out across the 


wide channel towards the tiny 
lump on the horizon which was 
the island of Idiha. The canoe 
was no more than a hollowed- 
out log, heavy, sluggish, with- 
out shape or any pretence to 


be more than it was. There 
were no thwarts; and Edai 
and his woman sat on its 
rough bottom, lifting their arms 
high to clear its sides as they 
paddled. For an hour they 
laboured, occasionally shifting 
the paddles from right to left 
or from left to right ; on over 
the smooth swell, the sun hot 
on their chests and heads; 
screwing up their eyes to dim 
the glare of slanting sunlight 
on glassy water. 

At intervals Pokina lifted 
the fire-stick from its place on 
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the roughly shaped prow, and 
blew its smouldering end to 
a brighter glow. And Edai 
paddled on, leaning out now 
and again to left or to right for 
@ Side-stroke that should set 
the dug-out true on its course. 
The village receded until it 
became only a spot of colour 
above the quietly restless water, 
its sounds silenced by the 
distance. 

Out of the east the sound of 
conches floated faintly but in- 
sistent. Edai turned his head 
towards it. 

“They come, Pokina,’’ he 
said. 

Pokina, too, turned eastward. 
Between the island of Haidana 
and the low grey cliffs of the 
mainland, tiny black specks 
were moving with infinite slow- 
ness towards Boera. Now that 
the cessation of effort left their 
ears free, Edai and his woman 
could hear the faint sounds of 
their progress; the babel of 
human voices, now distinct, 
now wafted from them by fitful 
breaths of air ; the intermittent 
throb of drums; and above all 
other sounds the hollow, boom- 
ing note of the conches. More 
and more black specks drew 
clear of Haidana, till a full 
score of them were in sight, the 
noise of their approach coming 
more and more clearly as the 
shrouding island was left behind. 

For in those days only war 
parties approached silently the 
villages of another tribe. 
Silence and furtiveness were 
considered akin; and to men 
ever on the watch for hostile 
action, a furtive approach was 
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evidence enough of an intention 
to attack. Even today, along 
the coasts of Papua, no party 
of invited guests ever omits to 
herald its coming by the shout- 
ing of songs, the beating of 
drums, and blowing of horns ; 
and canoes are made as con- 
spicuous as possible by 
streamers of grass and palm- 
leaf, that their honesty and 
peaceful intention may be be- 
yond doubt. 

Pokina’s eyebrows took a 
wistful twist as she looked. 

“There will be dancing,’ 
she said plaintively; “and 
feasting ; and much. talk of 
other places than Boera. And 
Edai, son of Siabo the great 
one, will not be there.”’ 

Edai grunted. “ Ay,” he 
growled as lie thrust again 
with his paddle; “and there 
will be much foolishness. Long 
have I borne the laughter of 
the fools of Boera, and can 
bear it. Shall I hear also the 
empty foolishness of strangers ? 
Have I not heard often enough 
of this twisted leg? Do I need 
yet more men, ay, and chil- 
dren too, to laugh at my small- 
ness and my round belly? 
Must I see the wise ones of 
Vabukori hide their laughter 
as they hail me ‘ son of Siabo’ 
and look down at me with 
scorn in their eyes ? ”’ 

“Yet your head is strong,” 
Pokina replied gently; “ and 
you talk wisely.” 

* And who will hear me? 
Have I not talked ? And their 
reply is laughter and scornful- 
ness. Have I not given good 
counsel? And they are silent 














for a moment, then talk of 
other things. It is true that 
my body is a thing of shame. 
But my head is the head of 
Siabo ; and yet they will not 
hear me.” 

It was an old plaint; and 
they paddled on in silence. 
The sun was down when, having 
passed through a narrow 
channel in the reef that runs 
parallel with the coast, they 
reached the little coral island 
of Idiha, and beached the 
canoe on its sticky white sand. 

There was no food; but 
hunger was an old acquaintance, 
and the long pull from the 
mainland had tired them both. 
They collected dead brushwood 
from the stunted growth on 
the island, made up a fire, and 
dug hollows beside it in the 
soft loose sand. And there 
they slept lightly, with the 
plashing of ripples for their 
lullaby, punctuated by the 
sleepy twittering of sandpipers 
and the occasional whimper 
of the land breeze through the 
bushes about them. 


Edai rolled over with a 
grunt. ‘“‘ Yet we are a strong 
people,” he said, “and there 
18 @ Way.” 

The first grey hint of dawn 
was in the eastern sky, and the 
land breeze blew cold and 
steady. He raked together the 
embers of the fire, and gathered 
more sticks in the dim light. 
He blew the fire to a modest 
blaze and crouched over it, 
facing the dawn. 

The land loomed, an amor- 
phous mass of softer darkness ; 
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and as the sky’s hard eastern 
grey changed to a band of 
orange and gold, the harsh 
outline of the great mountains 
far inland stood out, aloof and 
threatening. The sun rose, a 
ball of red fire, and tipped the 
heads of the intervening hills 
with light which swept nearer 
till the coast hills were bathed 
in it, and only the dark line 
of shadows under the cliffs 
remained. 

With the first of the light 
Edai went down to his canoe 
and overhauled the net before 
pushing off from the beach. 
In half an hour he was back 
with a dozen small fish which 
Pokina gutted and placed care- 
fully among the stones she had 
already heated. 

It was a frugal meal, with 
draughts of water as frugal ; 
but their starved bodies were 
satisfied by it so far as they 
were capable of satisfaction. 

Edai’s brain was too busy 
to permit further sleep. A 
crowd of nebulous ideas churned 
in it; and the uneasy feeling 
that he was close to a solution 
of the great problem kept him 
irritably restless. And soon 
the two were sitting again in 
the canoe, adrift on the smooth 
water between island and reef. 

The sun was very hot. The 
land breeze had died, and the 
shining air was motionless. 
Pokina lay stretched out in the 
bottom of the dug-out, while 
Edai sat on the gunwale, idly 
fingering the casting-net that 
lay about his feet, his thoughts 
shifting urgently from point to 
point, searching for the idea 
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that seemed so near but would 
not clarify. 

The Koita were a great 
people. Of that he was sure. 
Under Siabo their influence 
had spread so that all the 
tribes around them were glad 
to trade on Siabo’s terms rather 
than incur his anger by refusing. 
Even the truculent Koiari had 
ceased their raiding ; and this 
barren country had lost its 
barrenness under his wise rule 
and systematic trading. 

Siabo had died, and there 
was none to follow him. Edai, 
who should have taken his 
father’s place, had been under- 
sized from birth; and had 
destroyed any possibility of 
succeeding to leadership by 
carelessly falling into a cooking 
fire at the age of three years. 
And there seemed a feeling 
that, since none was worthy 
to follow so great a man as 
Siabo, he could have no suc- 
cessor. The village was without 
a leader. Trade arrangements 
had died because there was 
none to enforce them. Soon 
the fear of the Koita would die 
also; and then other tribes 
would rob and raid and 
slaughter till there were none 
left alive. 

Without a great leader the 
tribe was in a hopeless posi- 
tion. The country would yield 
but the poorest return to culti- 
vation. And without vegetable 
foods the people were under- 
nourished and lacking in energy. 
They might have migrated in 
a body, a8 many tribes had 
done before; but unless it 
were done at once it would 
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never be done at all. And 
migration implied conquest. 

Along the coast to the east 
were the fiercely cruel tribes 
of Gaile, Kerepuna, Aroma; 
and beyond them the almost 
mythical tribes of the extreme 
east, whose women tortured 
prisoners until they too became 
women, cringing and crying 
under the long-continued pain 
until the men intervened, and 
hung their bodies, still living, 
over the cooking fires. 

Inland, in the plains among 
the foothills, and among the 
great mountains themselves, 
were the truculent hordes of 
the Koiari, whose delight was 
in raiding small defenceless 
villages, burning, killing, de- 
stroying, and singing songs 
of devilish triumph as they 
marched homeward, laden with 
spoil and glutted with the half- 
cooked flesh of their victims. 

And to the west were the 
cruel Kabadi people, who had 
lush gardens on the banks of 
perennial rivers ; beyond them 
the clannish, crowding popula- 
tion of Mekeo; and beyond 
Mekeo the fabulous land of 
Elama, where rain fell all 
through the year, where taro, 
plantains, bread-fruit, were as 
plentiful as the fish in the 
teeming sea; and where no 
man knew the limits of the sago 
forests. 

Yet, given a leader, migra- 
tion and conquest would still 
be possible. Without one, the 
neighbouring tribes would soon 
realise the growing weakness of 
the Koita. They would tres- 
pass, encroach, aggress, grow- 


ing ever bolder as the Koita 
failed to retaliate, till the 
weaker tribe disappeared under 
a@ culminating series of murder- 
ous raids. 

As the sun rose higher the 
heat became more intense. 
There was no hint of breeze, 
and Edai breathed in short 
spasmodic gasps as he sat 
between the blazing heat of 
the sun and the scarcely less 
intense heat reflected by the 
oil-smooth water. 
snoring, half shaded by the 
side of the dug-out, stertorous, 
unconscious either of the heat 
or of her man’s perplexity. 
And Edai sat on, considering 
and rejecting one after another 
the thoughts that crowded 
through his overheated brain. 

There was a sudden spatter- 
ing sound near him, like heavy 
raindrops; and _ instinctively 
Edai grasped his net. A shoal 
of small fish was breaking the 
surface, leaping clear of the 
water, diving, leaping again, 
and moving swiftly towards 
him. Had the heat of the sun 
and the turmoil of his probing 
thoughts not thrown him into 
semi-stupor, he would have 
remembered that such shoals 
do not break the surface except 
when chased by some dreaded 
enemy; and he would have 
realised that only panic would 
drive them directly towards his 
canoe. As it was, his forest 
instinct actuated him, un- 
trammelled by the caution 
which observation would have 
imposed. A swing of his arm, 
@ twist of the wrist, and the 
net whistled outwards and fell 
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over the shoal, the fringe of 
shells at its rim sinking till a 
score of the tiny fugitives were 
enmeshed, a quivering mass of 
flashing silver and blue. 

Edai began to haul in his 
catch by the cord attached to 
the centre of the net. A 
sudden shock nearly wrenched 
the cord from his hand. He 
gripped it more firmly and 
hung on grimly. He was not 
yet out of his stupor, or he 
would not have dreamed of 
resisting a daguala. As it 
was, he was under the spell of 
bitter resentment. Resentment 
of his own physical incapacity ; 
anger that he could not clarify 
his thoughts, or fix the idea 
that hovered just on the border 
of his intelligence. And the 


old, primitive, unassuageable 
instinct for self-expression, self- 
assertion, dominance, had its 


way with him. 

For the daguala is a fighting 
fish. Closely akin to the dog- 
fish of other waters, it is long 
and slender, of great speed and 
strength, with teeth which can 
gash and tear; and it is so 
resourceful that it is known to 
the Koita people as the embodi- 
ment of the great Sea Spirit, 
which rules the tides and 
currents, and governs all the 
secrets of the marine world. 

And now a daguala was en- 
meshed in Edai’s net and 
fighting for freedom ; and Edai, 
bemused, inflamed, wound the 
cord round his arm, seized a 
spear, and fought back. 

There was only one possible 
end to such a conflict, and that 
end came quickly. The daguala 
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dived suddenly; the _ ill- 
balanced dug-out tilted until 
water trickled over the gunwale, 
and Edai went overboard with 
a Splash, the cord still tangled 
round his arm as the daguala 
dived deeper, deeper into the 
twilit;depths. 

The violent rolling of the 
canoe, together with the cool 
water that splashed about her 
almost naked body, roused 
Pokina. She opened her eyes 
and gazed dumbly at the sky, 
grunting a little under the dis- 
comfort of reluctantly return- 
ing consciousness. 

‘‘ Awkward one,’”’ she began 
half-heartedly, ‘can you not 
sit in a laka without showing 
what a fool you are? Why 
must you show always that 
you are no man, but a thing 
that no woman would mate 
with until I came and had 
pity ?” 

She felt dimly that she was 
not doing herself justice, and 
sat up, determined to say 
something that should pierce 
Edai’s heavy indifference and 
sting him to reply. 

“ Always you complain that 
men will not hear you,’ she 
went on, settling herself more 
comfortably with arms en- 
circling her knees. ‘ And they 
show wisdom. Why should 
they hear one who of 

She broke off and caught 
her breath suddenly. ‘“ Edai,” 
she called to the empty sky and 
the waste of oily water. ‘ Edai. 
Where are you, Edai ? ” 

In sudden panic she looked 
round. The surface of the 
water was unbroken by any 
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head of a swimming man. 
Idiha was nearly two miles 
away, and no sign of life 
showed on its low shore. As 
far in the other direction was 
Bavo, another little reef island, 
as barren and as empty. Yet 
Edai had gone; and he had 
taken with him the precious 
net and spear. Her inference 
was quickly drawn. Edai was 
not in the sky, not on any 
visible land, and not on the 
surface of the water. Ergo, 
he must be beneath it. She 
drew a long breath and wailed 
in the sudden desolation of 
miserable loneliness. 

“Oh, Daguala! Daguala! 
Great one! Wise one! Give 
him back to me !”’ 

There was no answer from 
sea or Sky. The sun blazed 
and the water shone, smooth, 
impassive. 


“ Daguala, you are strong. 


You have all 
Give me back my 


You are wise. 
things. 
man !”? 

Her voice sounded empty, 
futile, in the wide expanse ; 
and her eyes searched eagerly, 
frenziedly, for a sign. 

“He is of no use to you, 
Daguala. He is small; he is 
weak; men call him fool. 
But he is mine, Daguala, and 
without him I am _ nothing. 
Give him back to me! 
Daguala! Daguala !” 

And then, away to her left, 
a small black patch broke the 
metallic surface of the sea; it 
floated for a moment as she 
paddled frantically towards it, 
and sank again before she 
could reach the spot where she 
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could see it a few feet below 
the surface. Sheer above it 
she stopped the canoe and 
leaned over. Edai was there, 
his naked body lax and helpless. 
Legs and arms were spread 
wide, his long hair floating 
loosely like seaweed on a sub- 
merged rock as he sank slowly, 
slowly into the clear green 
depth. But he was not yet 
dead. As Pokina leaned over, 
beating the gunwale with her 
fists and calling desperately on 
Daguala, she saw an arm move 
slightly, saw a tiny group of 
air-bubbles break from the open 
mouth and rise swiftly to burst 
at the water’s surface. 

And Daguala had pity. The 
body stopped sinking; it 
hovered, turning slightly, then 
began to rise with infinite slow- 
ness. And Pokina screamed 
her desperate curses and prayers 
as she leaned over the gunwale 
and stretched her thin arms 
downward towards the dank 
mop of black hair. A moment 
later she twisted her fingers in 
it and pulled upward. 

Somehow she hauled and 
twisted and wrenched until 
Edai lay inert, lifeless, face 
down across the gunwales, his 
feet trailing over the side, and 
little gouts of water dribbling 
from his slack lips. 

Pokina paddled frenziedly, 
not back to Idiha, but towards 
Bavo, which lay nearly half-way 
home. And it was probably 
the very frenzy and clumsiness 
of her paddling that saved 
Edai’s life. The canoe swayed 
to the strength of her strokes, 
and rolled a little as she dug 
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her paddle too deeply; and 
the swamped lungs gradually 
freed themselves of water, and 
at last began to draw a little 
air. 
But even at Bavo, lying on 
the hot sand, Edai, though he 
breathed painfully, did not 
become conscious. There was 
no fire. And fire is the one 
essential item in the treatment 
of every human ill, if one 
happens to have been born a 
member of the Koita tribe. 
Fire could not be obtained 
nearer than Boera ; and, as the 
afternoon wore on, she under- 
stood that to Boera she must 
take him, despite the feasting 
and the strangers and the taunts 
and ribald laughter that would 
greet her there. 

It was a long hard journey 
for a woman never strong, and 
weakened by lack of food and 


by the hysterical urging of 


Strained nerves. Steering, 
moreover, was @ man’s task ; 
and the clumsy craft covered 
twice the necessary distance in 
refractory curvings to left and 
right. The tide, too, was 
Sweeping eastwards, so that 
it was all that she could do to 
keep clear of the long low 
island of Haidana. But an 
hour after dark she thrust the 
prow of the canoe up on to the 
Shelving sand a half-mile clear 
of the village. 

The dance was in full swing. 
The flare of torches and of 
great extravagant fires made 
a pool of light, yellow and red, 
through which the naked brown 
figures of the dancers leaped 
and glided and postured to the 
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insistent throbbing of drums 
and the sound of voices which 
inspired the monotonous chant 
of the songs with excitement 
and rhythm. A barbaric pic- 
ture, with the brown walls and 
drab thatch of the huts half in 
crude light, half in deep shadow ; 
the stems of palms and the 
underside of their fronds 
brightly illuminated, their tops 
dimly visible like green velvet 
against a star-filled sky. The 
white beach, its tiniest hollow 
in black shadow; the oil- 
smooth water lapping in tiny 
ripples about the fleet of strange 
canoes hauled up on the sand. 
All seemed part of the flood 
of sound; drums throbbing 
steadily, singing voices, and 
an accompaniment of shouted 
talk, punctuated by the oc- 
casional yelp of a dog driven 
from the cooking-pots. 

Edai had to some extent re- 
covered, and was able to 
stumble, with the help of 
Pokina’s guiding arm, up the 
sloping sand to where a deserted 
hut stood above high-water 
mark. It was in poor condition ; 
the sky showed through holes in 
its thatch ; half of the saplings 
which formed the floor had 
been removed; vines, their 
rapid growth hastened by recent 
rains, straggled up the walls. 
But it was a refuge, and better 
than their own hut, which 
stood in the middle of the 
village, and which could be 
reached only through a mob 
of curious mockers who would 
stare and laugh and shout 
ribald jests at the mis-shapen 
pair. 
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Edai climbed the inclined 
pole that gave access to the 
hut, vomited copiously, and 
lay back, exhausted, while 
Pokina hurried to the village 
to steal or wheedle fire and food 
and water for her man. 

He was in delirium when she 
returned, his eyes glassy, his 
voice dry and harsh in his 
parched throat, his fleshless 
limbs twitching restlessly. 

“* Daguala, Daguala,”’ 
greeted her. ‘‘ Three canoes, 
big and strong. Daguala 
showed them to me.” And he 
passed into incoherent raving. 
For two days he lay there, 
while the guests left for their 
homes, and the tired people 
of Boera rested after the long- 
drawn excitement of the dance. 
And Pokina squatted beside 
him, tending the fires that 
smouldered on either side of 
him, giving him water when 
he needed it, pressing food 
upon him at intervals, and 
scolding with a shrill rush of 
words any curious inquirer who 
intruded on their privacy. 

Edai came out of his fever 
weak, emaciated, but alight 
with the fanatical fire of one 
who had communed with the 
great spirits. Pokina tried for 
a time to quiet him; but her 
scepticism gave way before the 
insistence and the growing 
clarity of his flooding words. 
The great idea had come to 
him, he told her ; had crystal- 
lized, and was developing into 
a clear-cut plan that would 
save the Koita people from 
their rapid decline and set 
them high in the regard of 
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the surrounding tribes. Great 
trading canoes; not one log, 
but three great logs together, 
lashed side by side. Logs 
bigger than any that had yet 
been used for canoes. And 
with poles standing up in them 
like trees, on which would hang 
great sheets of woven palm 
leaves. And on these sheets 
the wind would blow, so that 
the three great logs would travel 
with the wind. 

Such canoes could go far. 
On them men could find out 
whether the mystical land of 
Elema was a reality or all myth. 
They would be able to see all 
the coast as far as the wind 
blows. And if Elema were 
found, they could bring back 
to starving Boera a store of 
yams and plantains and lusci- 
ous sago that would put an 
end to their starvation and 
give them strength and 
confidence and dominance 
again. 

“Bring me Rei-Bogi,’”’ he 
said to Pokina. And Rei-Bogi 
came to the hut. A man 
younger than Edai, quiet of 
manner, a recognised authority 
on fishing methods and the 
movements of fish through the 
seasons. Alert, intelligent, he 
was the one member of the 
village council who listened 
with attention to Edai’s 
schemes, who refrained from 
scoffing, and who shared his 
views of the fate that was 
overtaking the Koita people. 

But even he shook his head 
gravely. 

“* Never have our people used 
such big trees,” he said. ‘* And, 
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for tying them together, all men 
know that a canoe must be 
free. How else can it fight the 
waves and the tides ? ” 

‘* Yet three are stronger than 
one,”’ Edai protested stolidly 
and patiently as one who 
teaches the ignorant. 

“And the great mats of 
palm leaves,” Rei-Bogi ob- 
jected. ‘Never have such 
things been known. By great 
labour they might be made ; 
but the winds would surely 
destroy them.” 

“Not if they are made 
aright,” said Edai, the teacher. 
‘“‘ For Daguala, the great Spirit 
of the Sea, has shown me the 
way.” 

‘** And Elema,’’ Rei-Bogi con- 
tinued. ‘* Where is Elema ? 
We have heard tales of such a 
place. Tales that have come 


through many men’s mouths. 


How may we know what truth 
is in them ? ”’ 

“ Daguala talked to me of 
Elema,’’ said Edai. ‘* More- 
over, have we not seen how, 
in the dry time, all clouds fly 
yonder, where Elema lies ? 
And when the rains come, do 
they not come from Elema ? 
Have we not seen great trees 
in the sea, borne by the winds 
and the tides from Elema ? 
Have we not twice found trees 
of sago floating ? Whence come 
they but from Elema ? ”’ 

Rei- Bogi shook his head 
slowly. 

“Since Daguala, the great 
one, has told you these things, 
Edai, they are true. But they 
are above my understanding. 
Yet I will talk to the wise men. 
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It may be that they will think 
further of it.” 

But the old men and the 
leaders scoffed at Edai and at 
the absurdity of his proposals. 
They called him mad, a dreamer, 
and children mocked him, and 
threw rubbish at him and at 
Pokina when they walked on 
the sand. 

But Edai had been down to 
death to gain his inspiration. 
After months of disturbing 
thought, the germ of the 
solution had come to him 
when, tangled in the net which 
Daguala dragged many fathoms 
down below the surface, he 
looked up through the blue- 
green water, his head con- 
gested, his lungs labouring 
frantically for the air which 
was denied them. Then he had 
seen, through bulging eyes, the 
dim shape of the canoe above 
him. To his distorted vision it 
seemed not one canoe, but 
three, of vast length and 
breadth ; solid, secure. And, 
through the fever and delirium 
that had followed, the vision 
of the great triple canoe had 
persisted. Other fleeting germs 
of ideas, considered and re- 
jected during the past months, 
had attached themselves to it, 
and had endowed him with a 
scheme of which all the main 
essentials were complete, and 
only a host of small details 
remained to be adjusted. 

He began to experiment ; 
building a small model of his 
dream canoe, fitting it with 
masts and sails of coconut 
fibre, trying one proportion 
after another in length and 
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breadth, in height of mast and 
area of sails; and one method 
after another of bracing and 
lashing. Day after day he 
tested his model in the lagoon ; 
altering, modifying, overcoming 
difficulties one by one, till he 
had it as near perfection as he 
could hope. 

But still men scoffed, cbil- 
dren shrieked with impudent 
laughter, women crooned pity- 
ingly as they passed him. Edai, 
son of the great Siabo, playing 
like a child with a toy canoe! 
He abandoned his small model 
and set to work on a larger 
one which should carry him 
and Pokina across the lagoon. 
And at the end of two years he 
had it complete. 

He chose a morning when 
all the princtpal men were 
at home. And he took Rei-Bogi 
aS passenger, and sailed from 


end to end of the lagoon, with 
all eyes watching him. 

There was not much opposi- 
tion from the council after that. 
Edai spoke to them with the 
quiet assurance that comes of 


knowledge. Their objections 
were the more easily disposed 
of because this was a par- 
ticularly bad year for Boera. 
Many children had died; the 
wells were dried up, and the 
women were worn with the 
continual carrying of water 
from a distance. The rains 
came late, and were of short 
duration. And, most significant 
of all to Edai, and a cause of 
uneasiness to even the most 
conservative of his opponents, 
the Kabadi people had en- 
croached on Koita land; their 
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canoes had been seen on parts 
of the reef claimed by the 
Koita people; and to all re- 
monstrances they replied only 
with laughter and jeers. 

The Koita were in no con- 
dition, after so bad a season, 
to use the assertive methods of 
old Siabo, even had a leader 
disclosed himself ; so that the 
wise men listened more toler- 
antly to Edai’s scheme. Some 
man was found to dispute each 
point as he made it. But 
criticism was no longer scorn- 
ful. And to each objection 
Edai had, during two years of 
concentrated planning, evolved 
an answer. 

The great werk was begun. 
A large party of men visited 
the Kabadi people and bought 
from them trees and great 
lengths of cane. The trees 
were lopped of their branches 
and floated slowly and with 
infinite labour back to Boera. 
There they measured and 
planned, always under the 
watchful eye of Edai, and 
hacked patiently with their 
stone axes at the huge logs, 
hollowing them by slow de- 
grees to the form of canoes. 
They fastened heavy beams 
across them to keep them to- 
gether, decked them over with 
slabs of timber, erected the 
two masts, and plaited the 
great matwork sails, stiff and 
awkward with their framework 
of saplings. They wove ropes 
from vegetable fibres, and built 
small huts in bow and stern to 
protect the crew. 

Each step in the preparation 
was hemmed round with cere- 
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mony. And each detail must 
be perfect according to the 
instructions that Edai believed 
he had received from Daguala. 
Superstition was a great power 
in those days. The spirits were 
cunning ; and if one of them 
had deigned to give instructions 
which would outwit the rest, 
then those instructions must 
be followed exactly in every 
particular. And it was always 
to Edai that men turned when 
any doubtful point arose. Nor 
did his ready answers ever fail. 

By the end of November all 
was ready. The grotesque 
vessel was loaded with pots ; 
the limestone boulder that was 
to serve as anchor was sbipped, 
with its enclosing network of 
cane, and its cable attached ; 
and the twenty men chosen by 
Edai went on board. 

Then there was great wailing 
among the women. For three 
months, by the order of Edai, 
they had lived apart from their 
husbands, supplying them only 
with the prescribed foods, 
cooked in the prescribed way, 
and withdrawing silently. And 
now their men were leaving 
them on a voyage so adven- 
turous that they surely could 
never return. They were going 
away into the unknown west ; 
away to where the clouds 
gathered always, and where 
rumour reported hordes of 
savage men and dangers un- 
imaginable ; away, carried by 
the wind, on a strange craft 
such a8 no man had seen before. 
They were delivering them- 
selves into the hands of the 
malignant spirits that dwelt 
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in the sea and on the threaten- 
ing black promontories that 
frowned from the distance, in 
the wind and the sunlight, and 
in the darkness of night; and 
into the power of sorcerers 
whose black arts could never 
be countered by the white 
magic which was all that the 
Koita knew. 

Only Pokina was content 
and confident. For she knew 
the truth of Edai’s interview 
with Daguala. Had not Dagu- 
ala given him back to her in 
answer to her crying? Had 
She not watched by her man’s 
side as he lay for delirious days 
in commune with the great 
spirit ? And had she not lived 
with him, watched him, noted 
his earnestness and the slow 
certainty with which his nebu- 
lous thoughts and ideas fumbled 
their way to clarity and in- 
vention? And it was upon 
her that the honour had fallen 
of interceding with the spirits 
for the welfare of the voyagers. 
It was she who would sit day 
after day alone in her hut, 
seeing none, speaking to none, 
weaving spells and muttering 
incantations that would keep 
the adventurers safe from all 
harm, and the malicious spirits 
appeased. 

The strange craft floated out 
from the shore, thrust by long 
slender poles in the hands of 
the crew, out over the little 
reef at the mouth of the bay. 
The trade wind, no more than 
a light breeze at this late 
season, filled the creaking sails. 
The great steering paddles 
heaved, dragging the stern 
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round into the wind; and the 
voices of the crew were raised 
in unison, singing the newly 
composed song of the lakatoi— 
a song that was to live for 
centuries unaltered. 

And 80, singing, they faded 
into the distance, and their 
wives mourned for them. 


The withdrawal of twenty 
able-bodied men from Boera 
left the village in serious straits. 
For among the twenty were the 
best of the fishermen, the best 
of the canoe-makers and gar- 
deners, and the men most fit 
for journeys to the other villages 
of the tribe. The south-east 
trade wind died, the north-west 
came in, and with it the rains. 
The younger men worked grimly 
to keep supplies 6f food in the 
village. The women cooked 
and carried and grumbled. And 
Pokina sat alone in the drab 
dusk of her hut, mumbling 
spells. 

The other women of the 
village brought her scraps of 
fish, bundles of firewood, pots 
of water, day by day, and 
grumbled as they brought them. 
And only their fear of the 
spirits of air and sea and dark- 
ness kept their service grudg- 
ingly faithful to one whom 
they had so long despised. 

Day after day she sat and 
wove her spells, and dreamed 
of the day when Edai would 
return in triumph, the hero 
and the saviour. Snatches of 
talk reached her, and she under- 
stood that the younger women 
were discontented ; those who 
had husbands aggrieved by the 
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extra work that fell to them ; 
those whose men were away 
resenting their neglected state. 
For the first few months these 
latter taunted their rivals with 
the reflected honour that would 
fall on them with the return of 
their men; and excitement 
grew as the north-west season 
drew to its close. Day after 
day a few of the people would 
climb Iduaha, the hill that 
stands over Boera, and look 
out to the west for the sails of 
the lakatoi. And day after 
day they were disappointed. 
The north-west wind died, and 
the south-east came in ; and with 
its coming all hope vanished 
that the travellers would return. 

And the women mourned 
half-heartedly for the husbands 
whom they had almost for- 
gotten ; the husbands to whom 
they had said good-bye hope- 
lessly and finally when they 
sailed away on the dying trade 
wind. 

“Come out,’ they called to 
Pokina. “Come out. For they 
will return no more. The 
spirits have taken them, and 
your spells are but foolishness. 
Come out.” 

But Pokina, half starved, 
weak, bloodless, prayed the 
harder. Edai had said that 
they would return. That they 
were delayed meant only that 
they had encountered diffi- 
culties, and so would need her 
spells the more. And so she 
sat over the little fire in her 
darkened hut, sleeping seldom, 
eating hardly at all, knowing 
night from day only by the 
silence that wrapped the vil- 
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lage, and by the calls of owls in 
the gullies and on the hillsides. 

The trade wind grew to its 
full strength, and the sea was 
lashed to a fury in which the 
small Boera canoes could not 
live in the daytime. Food 
became more scarce, and the 
women more _ discontented. 
Some of them wandered to 
other villages of the tribe and 
married there. Others became 
secondary wives to the men of 
Boera. And many children 
were born during the second 
rains—weakly children with 
puny limbs and fleshless ribs. 
And hatred grew among the 
orthodox wives against the 
strangers whom their husbands 
had taken into their huts. 

The rains passed, and Pokina, 
herself hardly more than a 
spirit, prayed to the powerful 
spirits of nature to preserve 
her man. And she was 80 
praying when a sudden tur- 
moil broke out in the village. 

‘‘ They come! They come!” 
The cry was taken up by scores 
of excited voices. Men and 
women ran, chattering and 
shouting, to see for themselves 
that the incredible was true. 
And the faithless wives worked 
frenziedly to prepare food, hot 
and appetising and plentiful, 
for the men to whom, after a 
year of denial, their allegiance 
had suddenly returned. 

The food was ready, grew 
cold, and more was prepared 
before, with a great throbbing 
of drums and a full-throated 
chanting of the lakatoi song, 
the unwieldy craft, gay with 
streamers, rounded the little 
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headland at the horn of the bay, 
swept over the shore reef, and 
entered the lagoon. The great 
mat sails flapped and wavered 
as they were lowered at last ; 
the poles were got out, and the 
lakatoi was thrust, slowly, slowly 
across the lagoon and up on to 
the shelving sand. The long 
voyage was ended, the great 
adventure accomplished, and 
the crew, their bodies shining 
with coconut oil, fragrant herbs 
in their armlets, their mops of 
frizzy black hair made gay with 
coloured leaves and strange 
ornaments, postured there, 
hungry for the admiration and 
praise that were their due. 

From a shabby little hut in 
the middle of the long line of 
dwellings a figure emerged. A 
small, withered figure, flat- 
breasted, skinny armed, which 
tottered on  fleshless legs, 
stumbling across the dazzling 
white sand towards the lakatoi. 
Eighteen months of inaction in 
semi-darkness had left Pokina 
@ little shrunken old woman, 
her face lined by deep furrows, 
shoulders bowed, and eyes al- 
most sightless in the strong 
glare. But men and women 
made way for her as she 
hobbled down to the water’s 
edge and into the still, blue- 
green water, waist-deep, until 
her shabby little grass skirt 
floated round her as she laid 
her hands at last on the nearest 
log of the lakatoi and was 
hauled on board. 

Edai met her, calling her 
name aloud; and she leaned 
against him, weeping from glad- 
ness, from weakness, from relief 
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that the long, long days of 
spell-weaving, anxiety, loneli- 
ness, were past. 

And her hands ran over 
Edai’s arms and _ shoulders, 
stroked his face, and strayed 
up into his black mop of hair, 
showing streaks of grey now; 
while he murmured his greetings 
to her. 

‘* Pokina. I have come back 
to you, Pokina. We have done 
it, you and I and these others. 
This is not a small thing that 
we have done, Pokina. No 
longer are we of no account, 
you and I, but full of honour ; 
great ones among the Koita.” 

“Tt is a long time, Edai,”’ 
was all that she could say; 
and, ‘‘I have been lonely, 


Edai,” tears streaming down 
her face the while. 

Other men were clamouring 
now for their wives, calling 


them by name, smiling at them 
as they stood, abashed and 
humble, above the line of 
lisping ripples. But none 
answered. Of them all, not 
one had remained faithful to 
her man; and not one could 
dare the certain anger of the 
great spirits by treading, with 
her load of guilt, the sacred 
deck of the lakatoi. There was 
no part for them in the rejoic- 
ings that followed ; no reflected 
share for them of the glory in 
whose glamour their former 
husbands moved. 

In the success of the expedi- 
tion to Elema the Boera people 
found the solution of their 
difficulties with the surrounding 
tribes. The evidence of their 
great journey, the sight of the 
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imposing vessel and the stores 
of food that it had brought, 
and the carelessly dropped hint 
that the Elema people would 
support the Koita with canoes 
and many men and with the 
power of irresistible sorcery 
in the event of war, had more 
effect upon Kabadi and Koiari 
and Hula than any number of 
military demonstrations. All 
desired friendship; and all 
begged for some share of benefit 
from the new trade. 

And Edai was established. 
His word had been paramount 
throughout the voyage; and 
there was no doubt left in the 
minds of his crew that he had 
indeed been inspired by the 
Sea-Spirit. Henceforth he was 
not only admitted to the 
village council, but was re- 
spected there, and recognised 
as its leader. And very few 
evenings passed when there 
were not some of the older 
men seated with him on the 
narrow verandah of his hut, 
arranging policies and agree- 
ments with other tribes. 

But, “I am old, Edai,’’ 
Pokina complained one day, 
“and past the age for child- 
bearing. Nor can I work as 
once I could. ‘Take, then, 
other wives. Young women 
and strong, that they may 
work for you and for me.” 

Edai looked at her in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Nay, Pokina,” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘ Why should I put 
this shame upon you? Many 
years you have been my woman. 
Always you have worked for 
me, and my house has been 
your house. You have been 
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my true woman, and I your 
man.” 

“Tt is the work, Edai,” she 
said. ‘‘ For many men come 
now to talk with you. And 
there must be fire and water ; 
a little food, too, for those who 
hunger.” 

So Pokina herself chose two 
young women from Vabukori ; 
healthy young creatures whose 
backs were straight and strong, 
and who were proud to be the 
wives of so great a man as 
Edai. And Pokina drove them 
and watched them, keeping 
them from idleness yet not 
overworked, and obedient al- 
ways for fear of her tongue and 
the displeasure of Edai. 

Two lakatot were prepared 
for the next season; but, 
though Edai carefully super- 
intended their building and the 
strict observance of ceremonial, 
he was not again to sail with 
them. 

“You are old, Edai,” they 
said. ‘‘ Noris your back strong. 
Stay you here and make laws 
and trades, and keep peace 
with Kabadi.” 

So, when the south-east trade 
was dying, the new lakatoi put 
out from Boera with cere- 
monial weeping of women and 
the steady chanting of men as 
they raised the great mat sails 
to catch the breeze. 
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Edai stood on the beach and 
looked after them. He felt 
suddenly old and useless. The 
conception had been his. For 
two years he had fought 
opposition, planned, waited, 
worked for fulfilment. Success 
had come at last under his own 
guidance. And now he was 
thrown aside. He was not 
wanted. The lakatoi sailed 
without him. 

Pokina hobbled down the 
sandy slope and stopped beside 
him where he stood, his brow 
furrowed, eyes wistful, and 
fingers plucking nervously at 
the loose skin on his thighs. 

“ Listen, Edai,’’ she said. 
“That is the lakatoi song. 
That will always be the lakatoi 
song, 80 long as the Koita are 
a people. Hear it.’ 

The creaking sails had 
caught the breeze. The steers- 
men heaved at the heavy 
paddles; and as the vessel 
disappeared round the little 
promontory, the sound of the 
chant came back clearly ; the 
chant that still, after hundreds 
of years, is sung every time 
that a lakatot puts out from 
Boera into the west— 


‘* Edai Siabo, Edai Siabo, 
Idiha daguai a Ba nege dobi a 
Bavo daguai a Ba taho dobi a 
Edai a Siabo, Edai Siabo a 
Edai Kumai.” 








OOTACAMUND: 7TH MARCH. 
There is nothing in itself par- 
ticularly exhilarating about a 
railway journey. But the hours 
of yesterday in the little hill 
train that carried me, at hardly 
more than walking pace, ever 
upwards into the Blue Hills— 
Nilgiri means ‘ Blue Mountain ’ 
—were purest joy. For the 
jungle called, and the outlook 
from my carriage windows was 
rich in promise. There were 
groves of slender areca palm 
trees, so slender that it seemed 
as though Boreas had but to 
breathe and they must go 
down before him. Thickets 
of luxuriant bamboo, recalling 
other jungle days in the past. 
Butterflies of varied hue, old 
friends some of them, others 
hitherto unknown or seen but 
on the pictured page or in a 
museum cabinet; prominent 
among them the Hector Swal- 
lowtail in gorgeous livery of 
black and crimson. And then 
—a miracle, a bird become a 
butterfly !—for over the train, 
clad in the identical yellow 
and black of the brilliant golden 
oriole and with a spread of 
wing which seemed almost to 
rival his, there sailed a glorious 
Ornithopteron, one of the princes 
of the insect world. 

The engine behind pushed on, 
recking naught of butterflies or 
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of any of the jungle’s denizens. 
One wondered what had been 
the feelings of the tiger, king 
of them all, when in wrathful 
amazement he had first beheld 
this snorting monster invading 
his domains. He had my 
sympathy, which yet for the 
moment was but half-hearted : 
was not the monster doing me 
@ service ? 

Still on and upward, the 
palm groves and the bamboo 
belt were left behind. Below 
us was the winding hill road ; 
across a deep valley a glori- 
ous jungle-clad hillside; here 
and there new sprouting leaves 
making a warm patch of red 
to strike a note of contrast amid 
the thousand shades of cooler 
green, every shade of green 
there ever was, with the sun- 
light playing over all bidding 
us not to miss a single one. 

The only touch of disharmony 
was caused by the unpleasing 
orange-yellow walls of the little 
wayside stations. But these 
were quickly passed and as 
quickly forgotten at sight of 
the blue masses of ageratum 
which clothed the banks of the 
cuttings, now and then giving 
place to patches of daisies— 
real daisies, charming wee 
things that one had not seen 
for years. Long-stalked they 
were, stretching aloft in eager 
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response to the great sun which 
gave them life. A further 
home-like touch was provided 
by the green bracken and 
clumps of golden broom. 
Ootacamund is a delightful 
place, its hillsides clothed with 
plantations of blue gum trees, 
and groves of fir and cypress, 
their natural gloom brightened 
by the warm Indian sun. But 
the blue gum trees, utilitarian 
of purpose—they supply Ooty 
with its fuel—seem out of 
place on these Indian hills, 
and one regrets the greener 
forest which they have dis- 
placed. Grand towering giants, 
they are cold and austere, and 
wear an air of melancholy 
that proclaims them exiles from 
their distant native land. Yet 
fair is their lot whose fate it is 
to dwell in this place of cool 
Shady walks and invigorating 
mountain air. How one drinks 
in that wonderful air after 
years of the arid plains! But 
the note of civilisation is here, 
club and shops and other works 
of man. I would be away—it 
is not so very far — where 
Nature is still allowed to reign. 


Camp Mulaimand: 10th 
March. Ten miles from Ooty 
in a new land. Never have I 
seen hills resembling these ; 
one has indeed known some- 
what similar smooth grassy 
downs bare of trees, but every 
valley and every hollow on a 
hillside is covered with a thick 
growth of forest. Lacking 
often, though not always, the 
luxuriance of undergrowth that 
one finds at a lower elevation, 
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the jungle is yet fairly dense, 
composed in the main of ever- 
green trees of several species, 
as @ rule of no great size. Its 
special beauty at this time of 
year, to one accustomed to the 
dried-up and, in the hot 
weather, largely leafless jungles 
of Gujarat, lies in its universal 
and varied greenness—a green- 
ness delightfully cool and rest- 
ful to the eye, relieved here 
and there, a8 one had noticed 
on the railway journey up the 
Ghats, by the red of fresh 
young leaves on an unfamiliar 
tree and by the brighter car- 
mine of rhododendron bloom, 
now past its fullest glory, yet 
still retaining much of its 
winter splendour. On _ the 
march from Ooty, as one passed 
beneath the rhododendron trees 
the path was strewn with their 
brilliant petals, a graceful token 
from the sylvan deities that on 
the passer-by was conferred the 
freedom of the blue hills which 
never fail to recognise those 
who love them. 

My first camp is in a typical 
shola, a8 the wooded hollow in 
the Nilgiris is called, by the 
side of a cheery babbling brook. 
Among the feathered neigh- 
bours whose friendly voices 
have greeted the new arrival 
is a green barbet, a bigger 
brother of the ‘ coppersmith ’ 
of the plains ; when in a con- 
fidential mood he snores deli- 
cately and in a whisper; but 
he is also responsible for a loud, 
not untuneful call, which is 
continually in one’s’ ears 
throughout the day. Unex- 
pectedly familiar notes are those 
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of the Nilgiri blackbird, whose 
song rises in the evening from 
the top of a tree across the 
stream. I have not had more 
than a glimpse of him as yet, 
but both his mellow piping and 
his ‘chuck! chuck!’ of alarm 
when disturbed are remarkably 
like the language of our English 
bird. 

As to prospects of shikar, be 
it said at once that shooting, 
though the ostensible purpose, 
is by no means the sole object 
of this trip. Had it been so, 
some less lofty altitudes where 
game might be found more 
accessible and in greater variety 
would have been indicated. 
But I have long wanted to 
make the acquaintance of these 
glorious hills, and a spell of 
jungle life in -a climate like 
this is infinitely worth while 
though one never fires a shot. 
The only big game, in fact, that 
I may fairly count upon obtain- 
ing is sambur. Tigers are not 
rare and panthers common 
enough in the Kundahs, as 
the southern hills of the Nilgiri 
plateau into which I am march- 
ing are called, but they are 
not easy to bring to bag in 
these parts, and can only be 
looked upon as possibilities. 
The steeper mountains are the 
haunt of a wild goat—the 
so-called Nilgiri ibex, in reality 
a tahr—whose head is a valued 
though not very imposing 
trophy for.which I mean at 
least to have a try. Wild dogs 
—the dhole or ‘red dog’ of 
Kipling—those pests of the 
jungle, are to be met with. 
Also the little muntjac or 
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barking deer which here they 
call the jungle sheep. At a 
lower elevation, to which we 
are not likely to descend, may 
be found bison, chital or spotted 
deer, and sloth bear. But, as 
I have said, sambur are the 
only certainty, while, though 
plentiful, horns do not run as 
large as farther north, and good 
heads are hard to come by. 

The Boy joins me tomorrow 
from Belgaum. With ordinary 
luck he should get a sambur 
or two, but he has only ten 
days’ leave, which will give him 
a bare week in the jungle, little 
enough if fortune does not 
smile. As shikari, the Forest 
Officer has previded me with, 
I think, a good man, one 
Doraiswamy, henceforth Dora 
for short. To cook and do for 
me generally I have my faith- 
ful John of a previous narrative. 
He is a Madrasi, and his know- 
ledge of the southern languages, 
Hebrew to me, is proving ex- 
tremely valuable. Dora con- 
verses with me in an English 
of his own. With me also is 
another old friend, a Pathan 
havildar named Mahomed 
Khan, who has taken leave 
from his regiment to accom- 
pany me as orderly and gun- 
bearer, &c. 

Last evening I went and sat 
on @ rock near the top of a 
smooth hillside to watch for 
possible sambur coming out of 
a big shola below to graze. 
Behind the shola was a great 
switchback hill, and beyond 
again the higher peaks of the 
Kundahs lit up by the declining 
sun. No deer appeared, but 
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I amused myself watching 
through the glass a kestrel 
hovering below. The red of 
her back and dark bars of her 
outspread tail were beautifully 
distinct as she hung poised in 
mid-air as though suspended 
by a string; what would not 
the airman give for the posses- 
sion of that secret! Every 
now and then she would glide 
down to investigate the move- 
ment, which her keen eye had 
detected, of some small crea- 
ture in the herbage beneath 
her. 

This morning before the sun 
was up, on our way to explore 
a neighbourhood where Dora 
had hopes of sambur, I had 
my first glimpse of game in a 
little red-coated barking deer 
which stood and looked at us 
inquiringly for a moment before 
plunging away into the valley. 
Just afterwards we espied a 
cock and a couple of hens 
scratching and pecking about, 
for all the world like a farmyard 
rooster and his ladies. Maho- 
med scoffed at the idea that 
they were not tame birds, pre- 
sumably belonging to a solitary 
hut of some of the hill people 
which was perched on the 
crest of the hill just above. It 
was only when, on our near 
approach, they scuttled away 
into the adjacent cover, that 
he would believe that they 
were jungle-fowl. A handsome 
and aristocratic bird, the grey 
junglecock, it certainly is hard 
to realise, when first one makes 
his acquaintance, how really 
and truly he is of the wild. 
But set about trying to shoot 
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him and he will speedily ‘ larn ’ 
you ! 

Arrived at our point, we had 
hardly sat down at a con- 
venient post of observation 
when from a jungly hollow on 
the far side of the main shola 
there came a sonorous ‘dhank!?’ 
—the alarm call of a sambur 
who had spotted some prowling 
enemy. ‘Sometime coming 
tiger, sometime panther,’”’ re- 
marked Dora. Most probably 
the latter, who is, of course, 
more abundant, and of whose 
existence in the neighbourhood 
we have already seen traces. 
For a while the belling of the 
sambur continued, and pres- 
ently two, a hind and a young 
stag, appeared on an open slope 
opposite, some 400 yards away. 
But the object of their indigna- 
tion failed to show up, and 
eventually we went home to 
breakfast. 


Camp Kerrapot : 13th March. 
The Boy arrived two days ago. 
I think he is enjoying himself, 
though I have warned him not 
to expect too much shikar. 
We moved camp to this place 
the morning after his arrival, 
taking a tiffin basket with us 
and staying out the whole 
day. We saw two sambur in 
the morning, but nothing shoot- 
able, also tracks of wild dog. 
At about ten-thirty, after a 
stiff climb through a beauti- 
fully wooded shola, we reached 
the highest point of our march. 
There was by that hour no 
likelihood of seeing any more 
game, so approaching middle 
age, which had watched with 
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admiration and envy the 
manner in which youth had 
breasted the steep hillsides, 
suggested that it was time for 
breakfast and the mid-day rest. 

Breakfast it was accordingly, 
by the side of one of the clear 
mountain streams which are 
never very far to seek in the 
Nilgiris. Thereafter the Boy 
slumbered peacefully under his 
big sun hat. It is my loss, no 
doubt, that a good many years 
of the East have not, so far, 
taught me the value of a siesta. 
I watched the butterflies, not- 
ably a great black swallowtail 
with a pale yellow patch on 
his hind wings whom I have 
never seen in the plains. And 
the birds: first a nuthatch 
that played hide-and-seek with 
me behind the boughs of the 
tree above my head; then a 
robin, with collar as well as 
waistcoat of brilliant orange 
rather than red, who sat on 
a stump a few feet away 
and questioned me with the 
same confident bright eye as 
does his cousin of a colder 
clime. And then—even Homer 
nods—I did have a twenty 
minutes’ doze. 

In the afternoon we moved 
on. Dora’s modus operandi 
in the evenings is to seek some 
likely spot and sit down in a 
convenient position affording 
a good field of view, whence 
to watch the edges of the sholas 
for sambur- coming out to 
graze; in the mornings to 


wander about the hillsides, 
keeping a bright look-out for 
any which have not yet retired 
to cover. 


Always glass in 
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hand, and always with a keen 
eye to the direction of the 
wind. The Boy, who has never 
seen a real big game shikari 
before, was much interested in 
Dora’s almost mechanical habit 
of picking up a handful of dust 
or bits of dry grass and tossing 
them in the air in order to 
test the wind. 

Sambur, at this time of year, 
often come out to graze as 
early a8 5 P.M., and sometimes 
stay out in the mornings up to 
nine o’clock. At least the hinds 
and young stags do; the big 
stags, who were born long 
before yesterday and know 
their own value, have not 
much belief ia daylight, and 
are apt to retire into the sholas 
at sunrise and remain there 
until dusk. They are conse- 
quently none too easy to bring 
to bag. No doubt they could 
often be driven out of the 
sholas with the aid of dogs, 
but in the Kundahs beating, 
whether with beaters or with 
dogs — unless for tiger and 
panther—is wisely forbidden. 
A sambur stag is a grand sport- 
ing beast, and the sporting 
manner of hunting him is by 
stalking, though I confess I 
have elsewhere once or twice 
tried driving him with beaters 
—with little success—where no 
other means were practicable. 
In more or less continuous 
jungle the practice, though to 
be deprecated where stalking is 
possible, would do no harm. 
But if it were frequently 


adopted in a district of isolated 
sholas like the Kundahs, the 
deer would be harried to an 
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extent that would be most 
undesirable. 

That evening our vigil on a 
steep hillside, commanding a 
wooded valley, only resulted 
in our seeing two hinds 
after sunset. The Boy was 
greatly disappointed with their 
appearance ; to him they looked 
no larger than goats as they 
grazed in long grass 200 yards 
below us. In such conditions 
appearances are deceptive ; he 
will know better presently. 
This morning he missed his 
first stag like a man, a beast 
which we came upon suddenly 
a8 we rounded the corner of a 
shola. It was not too easy a 
shot, partially concealed by 
long grass some seventy yards 
away, and in his inexperience 
he was rather hurried. We 
may hope that Fortune will 
pardon, but she is at times an 


unforgiving jade. 


Camp Kukterra : 18th March. 
We had a fairly stiff climb on 
the 14th to this place, reputed 
to be an excellent locality. 
On the way we came across 
fresh tracks of two panthers, 
one very large, and a small 
tiger. We found a spot where 
the latter had rolled in the grass 
three yards away from where 
a sambur stag had put in a 
siesta, but the millennium being 
still in the future I hardly 
suppose they had lain down 
together! Near-by we sat 
beneath a rhododendron tree 
with a delightful outlook over 
a wooded valley descending to 
a watercourse below, beyond 
which rose another line of hill 
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on the slopes of which was 
some planter’s estate with 
plantations of tea, cinchona, 
and cypress. Just on the top 
of a lower hill to the left, 
across the main shola, an 
isolated pool of water shone 
in the morning sun. Past it 
in a great hurry came a belated 
trio of sambur, father, mother 
and baby, who, before we 
could decide whether the stag 
carried a good enough head, 
had plunged into the cool 
Shade of the jungle. Still 
farther to the left, a spot of 
sable resolved itself under the 
glasses into one of the black 
langur monkeys of the Nilgiris, 
who, greatly daring, risked a 
journey across 100 yards of 
open ground to a higher shola. 
The passage safely accom- 
plished, a triumphant whoop 
gave the signal to half a dozen 
less courageous spirits to follow 
in their leader’s wake. 

The sun was getting high, 
and we descended to our new 
camping ground for breakfast. 
Our transport train had not 
yet arrived, but the tiffin basket 
was with us, so that mattered 
not. Our fast broken, we 
prospected around, and I dis- 
covered a couple of specimens 
of that weird carnivorous plant, 
the scarlet sundew; in the 
gummy grasp of one were the 
corpses of a tiny beetle and a 
couple of small flies which had 
been tempted to their doom. 

In a small pool close by a 
fleet of nimble water-beetles 
was executing naval man- 
cwuvres. Or it may be they 
were practising for a bending 
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race, using each other for flag- 
posts. Grand polo ponies the 
little beggars would make, were 
they a few sizes larger, and as 
handy on land as in their 
native element. Which reminds 
me that in a stream the day 
before we had found a crab; 
T had no idea that such things 
existed in fresh water over 7000 
feet above sea-level. 

Presently the string of ponies 
turned up with our following. 
The Boy’s ‘boy’ was riding 
one of the little tats, but dis- 
mounted with marvellous 
agility when he caught sight 
of Master’s topi; of course he 
had only mounted just the other 
side of the hill. 

There is no doubt about this 
being a good neighbourhood 
for sambur. That evening we 
saw about ten, while in the 
following morning’s ramble I 
counted no less than forty-one. 
But among them only a single 
warrantable stag, and he re- 
tired into cover before he could 
be stalked. One young fellow, 
with six-inch apologies for 
horns, could not quite make 
us out a8 we crept along below 
a@ spur on the crest of which 
he stood, and advanced a few 
paces to make inquiries. There 
was a little cover, so I tried 
to stalk him with the camera, 
and succeeded in getting within 
about fifty yards, when he 
decided that discretion was the 
better part. 

We then visited some cliffs 
where ‘ ibex ’ were a possibility, 
and were so fortunate as to 
spot a herd within a very short 
time. They were some three 
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hundred yards away down a 
rugged precipice where they 
were perfectly safe from us so 
long as they stayed there. 
Even were a very long shot 
successful, no human foot could 
hope to reach the spot to 
recover the game, that is sup- 
posing it lay where it fell; 
but the chances were that a 
stricken beast would drop from 
the ledge on which it stood 
into the abyss below, a fall to 
be measured in thousands of 
feet. What put a_ brighter 
complexion on things was the 
fact that the herd was on the 
move upwards, and it soon 
became clear that they were 
making for some grassy slopes 
commanded by a sheltered posi- 
tion which we proceeded to 
occupy ; the wind fortunately 
being in the right direction, we 
had but to sit still and wait. 
Within ten minutes they were 
on the nearest slope, and the 
leader, an old nanny, stationed 
herself as sentinel on a pro- 
jecting pinnacle of rock, whence 
she surveyed the depths be- 
neath—it always appears to 
be from below that danger is 
expected. Of the rest of the 
herd, about fifteen in number 
of various sizes, some started 
quietly grazing while others lay 
down, all unsuspicious of our 
proximity only 120 yards above 
them. It had seemed, from 
the shikar point of view, to be 
too good to be true. The snag 
was now apparent, there was 
not a ‘ saddleback ’ among the 
lot. 

I should have mentioned that 
the old buck, whom alone it is 
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permissible to shoot, develops 
a whitish saddle-mark on his 
back. In this herd were a 
couple of bucks with fair heads, 
but saddles they had none. So, 
for us, they might graze in 
peace. 

The Boy presently started off 
for a closer look at a stag which 
had appeared on a slope some 
distance away. I stayed and 
watched the ibex. Large dark 
brown goats they were, white 
underneath, with short thick 
horns of scimitar shape. As I 
could not count upon ever 
seeing them nearer, I thought 
I would try for a photographic 
souvenir. There was a water- 
fall behind to add to the effect 
of the picture in which, though 
too far for any sort of portrait, 
they should at least be visible. 
There were difficulties; for I 
dared not raise my head suffi- 
ciently to be able to look into 
the finder of my kodak, but 
had to try to take an approxi- 
mate aim with it and at the 
same time to shield the lens 
with my hat from the direct 
rays of the sun in front. As 
it was, the lynx eye of the 
sentinel detected something sus- 
picious, and she gave a warning 
hiss, at which every head went 
up; then she started as if to 
dive down the precipice below, 
but seeing no further movement 
thought better of it, and pres- 
ently lay down again. 

It had been an interesting 
half-hour, and the view spread 
out before me was magnificent. 
From the left, below a grey 
beetling cliff, a waterfall shim- 
mering in the sunlight hurried 
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down a steep wooded ravine to 
join a bigger brother stream 
which meandered along a more 
leisurely course in the hollow 
far below. To my front was 
an almost sheer drop of perhaps 
two thousand feet, and beyond 
@ panorama of a score of hill 
tops rising tier upon tier to the 
lofty southern peaks along 
whose slopes, still undispersed 
by the growing strength of the 
morning sun, there hung a 
layer of soft white cloud. Alas, 
that the powers of my little 
kodak were inadequate to re- 
produce the wonderful picture ! 
One could but sit and try 
to drink it all in, feeling 
at first that the impertinence 
of one’s Own presence was the 
only incongruous element in 
the scene. But that thought 
passed away; for though he 
be less important than he 
thinks himself, yet man is as 
much part owner as any other 
creature in the great Creation 
to which all belong. 

That evening we marked a 
stag on @ hill a thousand yards 
away, too far to make out 
whether his head were a good 
one, 80 we proceeded to in- 
vestigate. A circuit of a mile 
and a half, delayed by in- 
spection of another stag whose 
claims to notice had to be 
considered, and rejected, end- 
ing in a struggle up through a 
thick narrow shola, brought 
us to the spot where he had 
been. The sun had retired 
and dusk was creeping on 
when a stag with moderate 
head walked across our front 
fifty yards away. The Boy 
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fired, and the sambur, un- 
doubtedly hit, made a dash 
for cover. I put in a hasty 
shot to try to stop him, but 
could not get my foresight on 
in the dim light, and missed. 
At once, from a dark corner 
close by, broke a much larger 
stag and raced away; he was 
gone before anything could 
be done. It was bad luck; 
if we had known of the 
big stag’s presence we might 
have had him. Tracking the 
wounded beast next morning, 
we found he had apparently 
been hit high in the foreleg, 
but not disabled. The light 
‘256 bullet caused but a slight 
blood-trail; he had left the 


shola, we could trace him no 


farther, and had regretfully to 
give him up, but I do not think 
his wound can have been 
serious. 

That was a memorable morn- 
ing in my Shikar experience, 
though unmarked by any 
success. AS we passed by a 
shola of moderate size, the 
swearing of the monkeys in- 
dicated the presence of some 
four-footed hunter within, so 
for a while we sat down and 
watched. Then, as the chances 
of the beast showing itself 
were small, the Boy went off 
with Dora to look for the 
stag we had seen the day 
before near the ibex cliffs. I 
stayed where I was, only 
moving, unfortunately as it 
turned out, to what seemed a 
better position. 

I sat under a small tree 
fifty yards above a dip beyond 
which rose another hill slope 
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corresponding to that on which 
I was. To my right was a 
large shola, to my left a much 
smaller one, whence sounded 
the objurgations of bird and 
monkey. The two men with 
me suggested that they should 
make a detour and enter the 
latter from the farther side, 
on the chance that their move- 
ments might induce the enemy, 
whoever he might be, to cross 
below me to the bigger shola. 
It seemed worth trying, so I 
sent them off and waited. 
Ten minutes passed, then sud- 
denly from the lower end of the 
cover there sprang out on to 
the opposite slope, a hundred 
yards away, and cantered across 
the forty yards of open space 
to the farther shola, a black 
panther! The perfect embodi- 
ment of lithe gracefulness, his 
coal-black coat shone in the 
sun like watered silk. I missed 
him with both barrels ! 

It was no easy shot. A 
trotting beast maintains the 
same level and is not difficult 
to hit, but, as sad experience 
has taught me before, the up- 
and-down bounds of a cantering 
panther render him, unless quite 
close, an exceedingly easy target 
to miss. And a hundred yards 
is longish range for a Paradox 
gun. Still, with a little luck I 
might have had him; but he 
was gone. Such a trophy to 
lose! <A beast that not one 
Indian sportsman in a hundred, 
though he count his tigers by 
the score, ever sets eyes 
upon ; a greater prize than any 
ordinary tiger. Although the 
Shikari will always bewail the 
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failure to turn to account the 
unique opportunity, yet the 
naturalist in him appreciates 
to the full the good fortune 
of having been permitted that 
characteristic view of so rare a 
creature in his native wilds. I 
was sorry the Boy did not see 
him. 

As a matter of fact, the black 
panther—which, by the way, 
is not @ distinct species but a 
melanistic ‘sport ’—is of less 
infrequent occurrence in this 
part of India than elsewhere. 
But I did once come across 
another specimen farther north, 
in the Idar State, an even 
more casual meeting. I was 
in @ car, driving along a jungle 
track just before sunset, when I 
saw, a8 I thought, a black dog 
cross the track a hundred yards 
ahead and halt on the bank at 
one side. When I had covered 
half the distance it dawned on 
me that this was no dog, but a 
black panther of moderate size. 
I immediately stopped the car 
and took my rifle out of its 
cover, but before I could load, 
the beast decided to move on 
and, with a graceful bound, 
disappeared in the adjacent 
jungle. 

I have suggested elsewhere 
that the black panther’s colour 
is less of a handicap to his 
hunting than might be sup- 
posed, by reason of the success 
with which any creature that 
keeps still can avoid detection 
in the jungle. But another 
factor which may be of some 
importance is the very rarity 
of the beast, in that the deer 
tribe in India have ordinarily 
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no occasion to associate black 
as a colour with a four-footed 
foe, while their inveterate curi- 
osity at sight of an entirely 
strange object is sometimes 
liable to lead them to destrue- 
tion. That is a digression. 

Prospecting again in the 
evening for sambur, we sighted 
a respectable stag who invited 
a Stalk. But this was no 
sooner begun than, although he 
certainly had not detected us, 
he walked quietly back into 
his shola—and there remained. 
The Boy’s luck was out. Dora 
remarked, ‘* That Master going, 
luck changing,” which was 
rather unkind. The next morn- 
ing would afford his last oppor- 
tunity, as in the afternoon he 
must start on his way back to 
Ooty. We had been far afield 
and had a long march to camp, 
the glowworms lighting our 
way; we must have seen 
thirty or forty of the little 
torch-bearers on one hillside. 

Next morning I did not go 
out, for I had rather a sore toe 
which I wanted to rest; so I 
put in a ‘ Europe morning.’ It 
was St Patrick’s Day, and the 
good Saint intervened on the 
Boy’s behalf. He returned at 
9 AM., bringing in triumph 
his first sambur head. Unfor- 
giving Fortune, it is true, had 
not been prevailed upon to 
give with a good grace, for 
the horns only just reached 
the shootable standard. But 
a Sambur it was, and the Boy 
was quite justifiably pleased 
with himself. In the afternoon 
he took his departure. 

I have omitted mention of a 

T 
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visit we received the day before 
from a party of those peculiar 
people the Todas, two men 
and five women. They were 
to me a new and interesting 
type: rather tall, fair of skin, 
with good features and long 
matted hair hanging round 
their heads. The ladies were 
anything but shy, and wanted a 
‘present,’ the one English 
word they knew; and when I 
sought the shelter of my tent 
they came and squatted in a 
row atits very door. They were 
cheery folk, possessors, unlike 
most Indians, of a real laugh 
which showed off their white 
teeth, unsoiled, like those of 
some of the more civilised 
races, with betel or other un- 
pleasant red stain. They were 
like children, very natural but 
very importunate. When they 
had had their baksheesh they 
rewarded us with a song which 
the Boy, unmusical soul, wanted 
to pay them to stop. It cer- 
tainly was a mournful dirge, 
produced through closed lips. 
They supplied us with milk, 
but could not bring any on 
Sunday. John said they were 
“a sort of Christians,’ and 
their priests would not allow it. 

In the evening following the 
Boy’s departure I had a stalk 
after a stag lying down, a 
couple of hinds with him, on 
a slope near the cliffs where 
we had seen the ibex. After 
a longish stalk, the wind neces- 
sitating a considerable detour, 
I got to within 250 yards, 
below him. We tried to reduce 
the distance, but a third hind, 
which had not till then been 


visible, spotted us and started 
a@ move, the others following. 
At the top of the slope they 
stood on the crest, silhouetted 
against the sky. The stag’s 
antlers seemed quite a good 
pair, and though a very long 
shot, he presented a beautifully 
clear mark, so I took the 
chance—and missed. They 
only moved a step or two, and, 
realising that the range must 
be nearer 300 than 250 yards, 
I aimed a trifle higher and 
tried again. This time the 
stag Swung round and seemed 
to stagger for a2 moment as if 
hit, but I heard no answering 
thud of the bullet, and he did 
not bolt, so I thought I must 
have been shooting too high 
after all. The third shot, how- 
ever, aimed lower, unmistak- 
ably struck the ground below 
him. I then concluded that 
my second effort had probably 
been a hit after all, and a fatal 
one at that, judging from his 
behaviour. 

By now they had disappeared 
over the skyline, and we fol- 
lowed, a short stiff climb 
through a narrow shola and 
up a steep hillside. Thirty 
yards beyond the crest—success 
at last !—we found the great 
stag down, and dead. Dora 
beamed, “TI telling Master, 
that Master going, luck chang- 
ing!” It was a very fair 
head for the Nilgiris, with a 
handsome wide spread. It was, 
a8 I had supposed, the second 
shot that had succeeded, but 
just sticking into his hide, 
over his heart, was the third 
bullet, base foremost—a rico- 
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chet from the ground. It was 
too late to do more than remove 
the head. The body we left, 
intending to send for the skin 
and meat in the morning. 
Next day the men sent out for 
this purpose returned with the 
interesting information that a 
panther had visited the carcase 
and dined off it. He had not 
had @ full meal, so it was quite 
likely he would return before 


dark, especially as the sambur 


lay within twenty yards of the 
nearest cover. In the afternoon 
we set out, to reach the scene 
of action shortly before four 
o’clock. That should have been 
early enough, but, alas, it was 
not! Just as we topped a rise 
300 yards away there came a 
warning bell from a sambur in 
the big shola below, followed by 
a crow’s excited caw. And there 
staring straight at us from 
beside our ‘ kill ’—his quickness 
of eye in detecting a movement, 
even at a distance, is remarkable 
—was the face of a panther. 
Dora and I ducked, then peeped 
again cautiously. He was gone. 

My original intention had 
been to watch from behind a 
rock some forty yards from 
the sambur. It would be 
hopeless to do this in the 
changed circumstances ; for we 
could not expect to reach the 
spot unobserved, now that we 
had been seen, and we would 
probably be watched from the 
shola, But we could, and did, 
reach under cover another rock 
rather more than a hundred 
yards distant; this should be 
near enough if the panther 
returned before the light failed. 
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An occasional bell from the 
shola suggested that he had 
not gone far, while a couple of 
crows which had come down 
to the kill might, so long as 
they remained, be trusted to 
give warning of his nearer 
approach. 

It was an hour later that a 
movement at the edge of the 
shola where he might be ex- 
pected caught my eye, but the 
glass showed it to be only an 
old porcupine—the first time 
I have ever seen one of his 
kind out in daylight, though 
all over the jungle one finds 
the stray quills that he has 
dropped as visiting cards. The 
afternoon hastened on, and the 
sun was low when there came 
the sound of a footfall from 
the jungle to the left only a 
few yards away. Another false 
alarm; this time it was a 
mongoose, very dark in colour 
and larger than the common 
kind, who also knew of the 
feast below, and on his way 
came quite close, with peering 
inquisitive eye, to try to make 
out what we were. From a 
distance of a few feet he 
stared, then turned and fled. 

The sun sank out of sight, 
the light faded. In another 
few minutes I could not hope 
to shoot so far, when on a 
rock above the kill, cautiously 
studying the situation, ap- 
peared a jackal. For a minute 
he lay watching, then raised 
his head sharply and beat a 
rapid retreat. At last! I 
guessed what that meant, and 
the next moment, from the 
shola below the kill but just 
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beyond it, there leisurely 
strolled out the most magnifi- 
cent specimen of a panther it 
has ever been my lot to see, 
and I have seen a round 
hundred or so in their native 
wilds. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he looked like a 
tigress—the eight-foot panther 
of one’s dreams ! 

Clearly he stood out, the 
last remnants of the sunset glow 
upon him. But alas! I was 
in the shade, and when I 
raised my rifle its foresight 
was all but invisible. He was 
about 120 yards away, a fair 
enough shot in full daylight, 
but in the circumstances not a 
legitimate one. Yet such a 
panther! There would not be 
enough of the sambur left, 
when he had dined and the 
jackals had followed suit, to 
bring him out on the morrow. 
I had to chance it, and fired. 
Just too high. He gave a great 
leap round, and in two bounds 
was back in the shelter of the 
shola. 

To say that Dora was dis- 
gusted is putting it mildly. 
Never in all his life before had 
he seen a panther as big as a 
tiger, and from his excitement 
and wrath it was clear that he 
meant what he said. Sadly 
he turned away: ‘ Master’s 
shots always missing!” It 
was hardly fair, he had ac- 
claimed my long shot which 
had bagged the sambur the 
day before, and Master had 
not a8 yet had a single chance 
that could be called easy. 
But Dora was no rifleman: he 
thought that to see the target 


within range was enough, and 
I forgave him. In one week 
to have missed two panthers, 
each in a@ way unique of its 
kind! ‘Truly the fates were 
against me. But what is the 
use of inveighing against one’s 
luck ? My chances might have 
been easier, but they were 
chances, and my shooting had 
not been good enough. Who 
would be a shikari if every 
bullet found its intended billet ? 
Not I! 

I sat up late last night. I 
could not go to bed. The moon 
was nearing the full, bathing 
in the wonderful silver radiance 
of a tropic night the valley, 
whence an occasional tinkling 
bell from a shadowy form told 
that the ponies, too, were awake. 
The jungle did not sleep either. 
A brown owl in a tree beside 
my tent gave answering hoot 
for hoot to its mate some dis- 
tance away. Suddenly from 
the opposite direction came the 
short sharp barking of a little 
muntjac, which went on at 
intervals for three or four 
minutes, to be presently ex- 
plained by the rasping cough 
of a panther. Then the liquid 
note of a tree-frog—what was 
he doing at this time of year ? 
Thereafter the voices of the 
night were silent; even the 
jungle seemed to sleep. 

In the stillness the clear 
outline against the midnight 
sky of the hill opposite had a 
mournful beauty which grew 
on one. It is a mysterious 
effect, that melancholy of the 
hills under conditions such as 
these, though perhaps most 
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strongly manifest when they 
are seen against that marvellous 
purple glow of the sunset sky 
in the monsoon. Then in the 
failing twilight there sometimes 
comes into their beauty such a 
depth of sadness that one can 
hardly bear to look at them. If 
at the time there is in oneself 
some cause for melancholy, I 
know of nothing that has so 
depressing an effect. Yet one 
has to look and look again. 
Is it because, as someone has 
written— 


“There's something beautiful in 
sadness, 

And something sad in all that’s 

fair.” 

Does that sound morbid? But 
sit and look at the hills a 
while longer, as their outline 
becomes more shadowy with 
the disappearance of the sunset 
glow. Gradually they assume 
a calm serene repose which 
brings rest to the troubled 
spirit, and one by one the 
twinkling stars come out and 
complete the cure. The sad- 
ness of the hills no longer 
wraps one’s soul, but in some 
strange way it has done one 
good. 

I have been writing under 
difficulties —the butterflies ! 
Systematic butterfly-collecting 
formed no part of my plans 
on this trip. But my trusty 
weather-worn net accompanies 
me, and there are two or three 
splendid creatures whose beauty 
I want to make my own and 
carry away a8 souvenirs of the 
insect-life of these hills. One is 
the great tailless ‘Swallowtail ’ 
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(Papilio polymnestor), measur- 
ing five to six inches across 
the wings of black and 
glorious silvery blue; and 
when he comes flapping leis- 
urely past, as I sit writing 
outside my tent, there is a 
hasty grab at the net, a 
hurling aside of book and 
pen, with the result shortly 
of a return puffing and blowing 
to my chair, while Polymnestor 
sails unperturbed beyond the 
tree-tops. 

This morning I visited the 
cliffs again and photographed 
the waterfall, seeing once more 
the same herd of ibex. In 


spite of the watchful sentinel 
I was again able to study them 
not more than a hundred 
yards away. Three small kids 
were in frolicsome mood, play- 
ing king of the castle like any 


human children, but with a 
sureness of foot upon the pre- 
cipitous slope so unerring as 
to be almost beyond envy. 
This afternoon I watched a 
party of seven sambur hinds 
feed up to and past me at a 
distance of only thirty yards. 
I went down on my knees to 
play tiger in the dusk—with 
instant success, for clear rose 
the warning ‘dhank!’ and 
they were away. My experience 
so far as it goes, alike in the 
Central Provinces, in Gujarat, 
and here, entirely agrees with 
that of Mr F. W. Fletcher, 
who, in his ‘Sport in the 
Nilgiris,’ expresses the opinion 
that sambur never bark at 
man when they recognise him. 
They just make themselves 
scarce. Once detected, he is 
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evidently not looked upon as 
so dangerous a foe, compared 
with tiger, panther, or wild 
dog, as to render it necessary 
to announce his presence to the 
jungle. 


Camp Bison Swamp: 23rd 
March. On the morning of the 
21st, on the way to new ibex 
ground near Pirmund, I spent 
@ little time watching a sambur 
fawn playing about with its 
parent, a skittish little person, 
whose quaint stumpy brush of 
a tail was continually being 
flung straight up in the air as 
if pulled by a string. Close 
by was a young stag swinging 
his twenty-inch horns among 
the bracken stalks as if trying 
to brush something off them— 
it could hardly be velvet so 
late in the season, while, if it 
had been, a tree-trunk would 
surely have served him better. 

The new ibex ground was of 
very similar character to the 
last, steep grassy slopes lead- 
ing down to steeper precipices 
which fell almost sheer to the 
valley far below ; this was still 
enveloped in a mist, which now 
began to rise about us, and 
we presently found ourselves 
shrouded in a white pall. For 
perhaps ten minutes it was 
impossible to see more than a 
few yards. Then the air 
cleared, and the glasses showed 
a small herd of ibex on the 
cliff side -far beneath, but 
absolutely out of reach. 

We were discussing what to 
do next when I happened to 
look up just in time to see, 
some 400 yards farther along 
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the cliff face but not far 
below our own level, quite a 
big buck with a single doe 
come round a corner and dis- 
appear in @ re-entrant angle. 
Had there been any definite 
reason for supposing that they 
were moving upwards, the wise 
course would have been to sit 
still and wait. There was no 
such reason, 80 we decided to 
move round above them and 
try to discover what they were 
about. It took half an hour 
to reach a spot where, peering 
over the edge, I found the buck 
immediately visible as he stood 
on a broad ledge within easy 
range. I was putting up the 
glasses to make sure that he 
was a Saddleback when there 
came a sudden puff of wind 
blowing straight down the cliff. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, 
over the edge he went, out of 
sight. Five minutes later he 
came into view again, several 
hundred feet lower down, still 
leaping from point to point of 
what looked like a perpendicu- 
lar wall. And that was that. 
That evening I made some 
new acquaintances, at a dis- 
tance, in a pair of unusual- 
looking mongooses. They were 
hunting about in the grass, 
occasionally sitting up on their 
haunches and peering around 
in true inquisitive mongoose 
style—for sheer curiosity the 
mongoose yields the palm to 
none—but their colouring was 
noteworthy in that the sides 
of the neck were black, the 
head grey, and the back greyish 
changing to chestnut behind, 
while the upturned tip of the 
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tail was black. I studied them 
for a time through the glasses, a 
hundred yards away, but when 
I made up my mind to get nearer 
to them they disappeared. 
Stags of shootable size con- 
tinued to be conspicuous by 
their absence, though the fol- 
lowing morning one with per- 
haps thirty-inch horns belled 
at us from the skyline of a 
hill-crest as we passed below 
him in the dim light before 
the sun was up; it is not 
likely that he knew what we 
were. The sambur’s alarm 
note, by the way, resembles to 
my mind more than anything 
else the blast of a horn sud- 
denly cut short. But if stags 
of presence were scarce, of 
sambur in general there was no 
lack. That evening I saw 


sambur in twos and threes— 
hinds, a few fawns, a young 


stag or two—to the number of 
twenty in all, feeding down 
from @ big shola to what was 
evidently a favourite drinking 
spot on the banks of a stream 
below, though it was not yet 
five o’clock. They were joined 
by others, when suddenly the 
wind veered round for a 
moment and they caught the 
human taint from our direction. 
Up went every head, for a 
second or two they crowded 
together in hesitation, a herd 
of more than thirty sambur— 
a sight I have never seen 
before—and then the whole lot 
of them fled to cover. 

It was an interesting illus- 
tration of the extent to which 
sambur rely on their powers 
of scent, and of how much 
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greater is the effect on them of 
the human taint upon the 
wind than the sight of a 
human being. On this occasion 
they were at least 400 yards 
away, @ distance at which, if 
they had merely seen but not 
scented us, they would almost 
certainly have stood their 
ground and probably have come 
closer to investigate. Time 
and again I have known a 
sambur stand and stare at 
close range when the wind 
was right, but never if he had 
my scent. 

I have not seen nearly so 
many sambur about here, al- 
though it is grand country for 
them. We have indeed heard 
of a couple of really big stags, 
and their tracks do not belie 
their reputation. But they are 
experienced veterans who will 
not allow themselves to be 
found out in the open by day- 
light, though on three succes- 
sive evenings we have come 
across @ stag in the dusk, 
when it was too dark to make 
him out. Yesterday morning 
(27th March), however, the 
sun was only just rising as we 
turned the corner of a shola 
to catch sight at once of a 
great stag stalking along the 
crest of a spur opposite, some 
400 yards away. His head held 
high, his antlers clear against 
the sky with their points almost 
touching his back, he was 
unquestionably the finest stag 
I have seen in the Nilgiris. 
Undisturbed, his tread was 
leisured and his mien majestic. 
I know no animal who carries 
himself on occasion with greater 
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majesty than a kingly sambur 
stag. 

He was already but twenty 
or thirty yards from the edge 
of the shola for which he was 
making, and there was not a 
chance of getting within range 
before he reached it. The 
shola was not a large one and 
we tried to get him out of it ; 
but he knew too much, and 
though we twice heard him 
crashing through the brush- 
wood close by, when disturbed, 
nothing would induce him to 
leave his shelter, where he was 
as safe as a house, and knew it. 

There is good ibex ground 
near, but the high winds have 
had the effect of driving them 
down to the lower precipices 
out of reach. A single doe 
alone we saw on two morn- 
ings which had not followed 
her companions because, as 
we presently discovered, of 
the existence of a tiny kid, 
too young to face the steep 
descent. Through the glasses 
on one occasion I was able to 
watch her giving the little one 
its breakfast. 

Yesterday afternoon luck 
turned at last. We were study- 
ing the cliffs in the evening 
from a look-out rock, when 
unexpectedly round the corner 
250 yards away came three 
ibex, a buck, a doe, and a 
youngster with budding horns. 
The buck had a fair head, but 
no saddle, and no others ap- 
peared. But there might be 
more below, 80 we made a 
detour which brought us to 
the top of a ridge, beneath 
which they were grazing. 





Eventually I came face to face 
with the brown buck only 
thirty yards off. For three 
seconds we stared at each 
other, then he turned, and, with 
@ snort of alarm, fled down the 
khud. 

Dora and I sprinted, as well 
as the nature of the ground 
would allow, round to the right 
to try to cut off the retreat ; 
with some success; for we 
found we had a little band 
of ibex more or less cornered 
on a steep cliff face which 
even they could not descend, 
and to escape to the main 
cliff where no human being 
could follow, they would have 
to run the gauntlet at close 
quarters. And this they did, 
bounding up the rocky scarp 
like winged creatures. There 
were now five of different sizes, 
the youngster already men- 
tioned standing for some 
seconds at gaze, all four feet 
together on a narrow point of 
rock but a dozen yards distant ; 
I would have given anything 
for the kodak to be in my 
hand and ready at that moment. 
Last of all came a big buck 
that I had not seen before, but 
he declined to face the narrow 
passage, and turning, dived 
straight down the cliff on the 
left. Creeping forward to a 
projecting ledge, I looked over 
and saw him standing some 
seventy yards directly beneath, 
looking up at me; and there, 
clearly defined behind the 
withers, was the longed-for 
saddle-mark! ‘Shoot, Sahib!” 
whispered Dora, who had 
followed, in an agony of 
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excitement. I took from his 
hand the paradox, handier than 
the rifle for such a perpendicular 
shot, and fired, while he held 
my feet behind. 

Down went the big goat, 
crashing a further hundred feet 
below into a wooded ravine 
which fortunately intervened 
to save a greater descent. 
Then we had to recover him. 
The distance was not great, 


some 350 feet, but part of it- 


was nearly sheer precipice and 
proved as stiff a proposition 
as I, who make no claim to be 
@ mountaineer, ever want to 
undertake. Mahomed Khan, 
Pathan though he was, found 
it no child’s play. However, 
we arrived, our olfactory nerves 
proclaiming the proximity of the 
old goat before ever we saw him. 

He was a heavy beast, weigh- 
ing, I should think, not less 


than 250 lb., with very fair 
horns on a head which, though 
lacking the beard of the Hima- 
layan tahr, his near relative, 


was yet a handsome one. The 
sun had set; with a covering 
of branches he was safe enough 
where he lay, so we left him 
until the morning, and found 
an easier way up the bed of the 
ravine instead of tackling the 
cliff face again. 


Camp Avalanche: 31st 
March. Just before reaching 
this camp on the morning of 
the 29th, I had an interesting 
experience with sambur. The 
grass had been set ablaze on 
the far side of a nullah which 
we were approaching, and a 
line of fire on a half-mile front 
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was slowly creeping down the 
hill, fascinating eye and ear 
with its thousand darting 
tongues of flame, and frequent 
loud reports from one spot 
where it had encountered a 
greenwood copse. Suddenly 
there sounded a bark of alarm 
as three sambur hinds broke 
from a patch of cover seventy 
yards distant, and not more 
than twenty from the nearest 
flames. Of the latter they 
showed no signs of fear; hill 
fires are of common occurrence, 
and this one was not of danger- 
ous dimensions. 

At the first note we had 
dropped to the ground, and 
the sambur stood uneasily 
gazing in our direction. One 
of them had no doubt been 
alarmed by an unexpected 
glimpse of our movements ; 
but we lay still, and, neither 
seeing nor scenting anything 
more, they soon got over their 
fright. Presently the leading 
hind started leisurely grazing 
towards us. Dora and I were 
more or less concealed by a 
little bushlet, Mahomed a few 
yards behind was on the open 
hillside, but he knew how to lie 
still. 

Nearer and nearer came the 
hind, now entirely unsuspicious, 
the sound of her grazing as she 
cropped the short grass becom- 
ing first faintly audible and 
then quite loud with her close 
approach. At length she was 
standing but fifteen yards be- 
low me; she had passed the 
little bush which had partially 
screened us, and we were en- 
tirely exposed to view. She 
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looked up and started: the 
strange objects on the grass 
had at last caught her attention. 
What could they be? They 
did not look quite like tree- 
stumps ; could they be living 
things ? Up rose a gracefully 
lifted forefoot and down it 
came again—stamp! One 
could see the light of curiosity 
in the great soft dark eyes, 
while the large ears were flung 
forward to bear their part in 
the inquiry, and the breeze 
ruffied the long hair of her 
throat as she stamped thrice 
and again in her endeavour to 
induce us to disclose our 
identity. It was fascinating 
to watch the beautiful creature, 
and I would have given much 
to have been able to photo- 
graph the characteristic per- 
formance, the uplifted foot 
and graceful poise of head. 


But Mahomed had the camera, 
while any movement would 


have been fatal. What the 
further developments might 
have been I cannot say, for 
the strain was too much for 
Dora; he sprang to his feet 
with a shout. Up went the 
quaint little brush of a tail— 
‘Dhank !’ and she was away, 
hoofs scattering the burning 
embers as, with her two com- 
panions, she bounded up the 
opposite hillside. It is well 
worth cultivating, that faculty 
of keeping still in the jungle. 
My last day was not lacking in 
interest. We were now not far 
from our first camping place at 
Mulaimand, and paid another 
visit to the big shola where 
we had heard the sambur 
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belling at a tiger or panther 
on the 10th. On our way we 
came across a pair of muntijac, 
which I tried to stalk, but some- 
thing else disturbed them and 
they sought cover before I 
could obtain a shot. Later, 
watching from above the big 
shola, we saw nothing of any 
sambur, but away on the hill- 
side across the ravine a black 
spot caught my eye. Presently 
it moved, showing up blacker 
than ever in the morning sun- 
light. I put up the glasses, 
and suspicion became certainty. 
It was the black panther again, 
sunning himself before retiring 
for the day. And with him was 
another, an ordinary yellow 
beast, which the naked eye had 
failed to detect. 

The position was not promis- 
ing; they were a thousand 
yards away and not likely to 
stay out much longer, for it 
was already nine o’clock ; while 
to get at them we must make 
a detour round the head of the 
ravine of at least a mile and a 
half. This took some time, 
but in due course we found 
ourselves within 300 yards of 
the yellow panther basking on 
a flat rock. Of his sable com- 
panion, however, in whom alone 
I was interested just now, there 
was no sign. We decided that 
it would be worth while coming 
out again to lie in wait in the 
afternoon, and after carefully 
studying the ground we went 
home to breakfast. 

In the afternoon I was in 
the selected position by four 
o’clock. At about five a couple 
of sambur hinds appeared on 
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the far side of a shola on my 
left, but soon retired into 
cover again. Half an hour 
later they reappeared, followed 
by @ youngster with perhaps 
twelve-inch horns, on the near 
side of the shola, and grazed 
up the hill, passing within sixty 
yards of the spot where I lay 
in longish grass. Shortly they 
were joined by a pair of crows 
which alighted, one on the back 
and one on the head of the 
young stag. Their object 
clearly was to rid him of 
sundry unwelcome guests which 
he carried in the shape of ticks 
or other parasites, for presently 
the foremost bird was to be 
seen bending over and picking 
at the inside of the ear of his 
host. The stag evidently ap- 
preciated the services rendered 
him, for at first he made no 
objection. But the crow’s bill 
is a sharp and formidable in- 
strument, and when his atten- 
tions became too strenuous 
the sambur protested with a 
little stamp of his foot and 
shake of his head. The crow 
fluttered off, but alighted again, 
uttering a peculiar deprecating 
or ingratiating note which I 
had never heard before, and 
the deer submitted to his well- 
meant if clumsy ministrations. 
All the time the sambur were 
moving on quietly grazing ; 
they had just disappeared when 
a sudden loud volley of im- 
precations from a langur in 
the main shola below gave 
warning that an enemy was 
on the move. 

The pale patch on the crown 
of his black head was very 
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noticeable as the monkey, in 
his excitement, violently shook 
from time to time the branches 
of the tree in whose summit he 
was perched. From his be- 
haviour I had little doubt 
that there was a panther near 
the foot of his tree, quite 
close to the shola’s edge; and 
therefore had hopes of the 
beast emerging within close 
range. But the monkey quieted 
down, while the swearing was 
taken up by some of his 
brethren farther away; this 
also soon ceased. We waited, 
and at length I saw the cause 
of all the pother out on a slope 
beyond the left-hand branch 
of the shola ; it was the yellow 
panther. He was 200 yards 
away, and a small beast; the 
shot was not worth trying, 
especially as there was a possi- 
bility of the black one putting 
in an appearance. This he 
failed to do; I had had my 
chance and was not to be given 
another. 

The sun set; we left our 
hiding-place and moved round 
the top of the shola, to meet 
face to face and at only six 
paces’ distance the young stag 
we had seen before. He stared 
for a moment, then crashed 
away. He was not 100 yards 
from where I had seen the 
yellow panther, and must have 
heard and understood the 
monkeys’ announcement of the 
latter’s presence, but he had 
evidently not been much per- 
turbed thereby. Indeed one 
not infrequently has occasion, 
in the jungle, to notice how 
comparatively little the deer, 
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at times, allow themselves to 
be disturbed by the proximity 
of beasts of prey. The ex- 
planation doubtless lies in their 
confidence in their own powers, 
together with a blessed absence 
of nerves. Sometimes, too, as 
one has suggested elsewhere, 
in a telepathic recognition of 
the fact that the enemy is 
not on hunting bent. The one 
invariable exception, I fancy, 
is in the case of the wild dog, 
that tireless hunter, whom all 
the jungle loathes and fears. 
On the morrow the final 
packing up for the march back 
to Ootacamund and civilisation. 
Two heads, sambur and ibex, 
neither more than an average 
specimen of its kind, consti- 
tuted no great bag for nearly 
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a month’s shoot. But the size 
of the bag is no criterion of the 
success of the trip. My one 
regret—apart from those two 
exceptional panthers—is that 
I had not time to visit the 
Nilgiri Peak and the south- 
eastern edge of the Kundahs, 
where their mighty precipices 
fall away 6000 feet sheer to 
the plains below. Never have 
I spent three more delightful 
weeks ; and to anyone who is 
in need of a mental and physical 
pick-me-up, who loves pure air 
and mountain scenery, whose 
soul has ever felt the call of 
the wild or the appeal of 
Nature in her secret places, I 
ean give no better advice than 
to seek the blue hills of the 
Nilgiris. 





WEST INDIAN DIGRESSION. 


BY SEA-WRACK. 


WHERE the crescent line of 
the Lesser Antilles curves gently 
to the north-westward—about 
twenty-two miles north of Saint 
Lucia and thirty-three south 
of Dominica—lies Martinique, 
the French West Indian island 
that came startlingly into promi- 
nence on 8th May 1902. 

We steamed into the Bay of 
Fort de France and came to 
an anchor opposite the town 
of that name—and capital of 
the island. Fort de France, 
which used to be known as 
Fort Royal, is surrounded by 
land that is noticeably low- 
lying ; indeed, it is placed in a 
mangrove swamp. 

But Martinique, as a whole, 
is @ beautiful island of deep 
ravines and precipitous escarp- 
ments, whose jagged contours 
are softened by the clinging 
drapery of the forests. Thus 
one does not altogether get a 
true impression from seaward, 
and one must land and pene- 
trate inshore to appreciate to 
the full the ruggedness of the 
country. 

I always remember Mar- 
tinique because of the strange 
feeling we had, on first going 
ashore, of suddenly being 
landed in the heart of a pro- 
vincial French town. And the 
strangeness was intensified by 
the tropical wooded luxuriance 
of the surroundings. But the 


café in front of which we sat 
was pure French—even to the 
well-remembered advertise- 
ments and furnishings. The 
aperitives we sipped appreci- 
atively after a walk round the 
town might have come straight 
from the hands of a Gallic 
gargon in, say, Rouen; and 
the manner of their present- 
ment and the courteous interest 
displayed in the new clients 
were characteristically French. 
Moreover, and this particular 
feature was of considerable 
interest to us, a8 will be evident 
later, it was soon apparent 
from our commanding position 
on the pavement under the 
awning, that the Martinique 
cab-drivers were of that same 
bold, dashing race of reckless 
fatalists that obtains in Paris. 

Yet by ascending to the peak 
of a high hill, inland, one could 
almost see the wooded slopes 
of Saint Lucia—twenty miles 
southwards—with its English 
language and English customs 
and totally different town of 
Castries. 

There seemed to be a con- 
siderable amount of business 
being transacted all round us 
in the café. Earnest, bearded 
Frenchmen gesticulated and 
protested and ordered more 
aperitives, their voices rising 
in proportion as the consum- 
mation of the bargain became 
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more and more a matter of 
simple adjustment. A number 
of these gentlemen, we noticed, 
were soberly clad in black, and 
one in particular I dared not 
look at for long, for his coat 
of good honest broadcloth 
made one melt even to glance 
at it. It would have been a 
suitable raiment for a winter’s 
walk along the mole at Peter- 
head when an easterly gale was 
blowing. 

We had not been long in the 
café before we became ac- 
quainted with one of those 
serious, bearded Frenchmen 
who are frequently to be seen 
in cafés, and who seem to have 
plenty of time on hand—and a 
good deal of natural philosophy 
with which to pass that time. 

There was the inevitable 
collision between two motor 
vehicles in the place, almost 
under our feet. The accident 
was not very serious, but the 
gendarme on duty fell upon 
the opposing car-drivers glee- 
fully. It was evident that in 
his opinion the work of salvage 
and subsequent frankly uttered 
condemnations were pre-emi- 
nently worthy of the utmost 
consideration. 

Quite soon, he had the entire 
population — permanent and 
passing—of the square gathered 
round to hear his authoritative 
opinion on how a damaged 
wheel should be replaced, and 
also on howto corner at speed 
in an automobile that had 
indubitably defective steering. 

Our bearded acquaintance at 
the next table looked out 


tolerantly at the scene and 
shrugged his shoulders, as 
though to denote that the place 
held no surprises for him. 

“What would you?” he 
said. “ Jacques, the one driver, 
is late for market, and the 
other one has had to my know- 
ledge these past two years 
three smooth tyres on his 
machine. We have,’ he con- 
tinued, with what appeared to 
me @ singularly misplaced com- 
placence, “ a very high number 
of accidents in Fort de France ; 
for here, in the capital, there 
is much business done, and in 
the afternoon it is hot. Hh 
bien!” he concluded, “it is 
incontestable, then, that one 
must hurry in the morning.” 

This seemed to him an ad- 
mirably logical view of the 
matter, but I must say I 
began to regard this fatalistic 
attitude with uneasiness, the 
more so a8 I had a feeling 
that it would not be long 
before we ourselves were 
speeding round insecurely in 
one of those self-same con- 
veyances on which, perhaps, 
there were also “ three smooth 
tyres these past two years.” 

Indeed, our French acquaint- 
ance, with repressed but obvious 
pride in his country, suggested 
that very thing shortly after- 
wards. 

‘One should see St Pierre,” 
he remarked firmly. ‘It is 
donnant, unique—like nothing 
that one should see in St 
Lucia, say, or Dominica. 
There,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders with a gesture de- 
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noting a certain proud resigna- 
tion, “they have no Mont 
Pelées.” 

I groaned inwardly. I knew 
then that if not that day, then 
the next, we should inevitably 
find ourselves ricochetting not 
only round the place of Fort 
de France, where there was at 
least a policeman, but out in 
the blue along ravine-studded 
roads far from the eye of 
authority in one of the char- 
acteristic racing-cars of the 
island. 

And that is what happened. 

There and then we made 
up our minds that we would 
pay @ visit to St Pierre, and 
have a look at the remains of 
that ill-fated town and scene of 
gigantic disaster. 

Diffidently we suggested that 
perhaps our bearded friend 


might accompany us, but he 
assured us that he was deso- 
lated, for he could not for 
reasons of business accept our 


too kind invitation. He was, 
it would appear, waiting for a 
business friend in the café. 

He was a decided ‘ character,’ 
that old gentleman. I do not 
know how long he had already 
waited for his business friend, 
but he was to be encountered 
every day of our stay in Fort 
de France, still in the same 
café, indeed, in the same chair, 
patiently smoking his petiis 
caporals and eyeing’ the 
gyrating traffic passing in the 
place in front of him with a 
tolerant gleam in his dark 
brown eyes. He may be waiting 
there still. If his expected 
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visitor had a long passage by 
road, it is more than likely 
that he never arrived... . 


The day of our expedition 
to St Pierre was one of those 
hot sticky days when there does 
not seem to be a breath of air, 

“‘ It’s going to be a roaster,” 
was the Senior Watchkeeper’s 
greeting when we met that 


_morning in the wardroom for 


breakfast. Looking at the 
thermometer on the bulkhead, 
I agreed. It then stood at 
87°, and the time was eight 
o’clock. Talking of break- 
fast, food is rather a problem 
on board a ship in the tropics. 
The Navy was still very 
conservative in those days just 
after the war, and no matter 
how hot the weather, one 
sat down at eight bells to 
the inevitable bacon and eggs 
—and after a long spell at sea, 
one did not fare so well as 
that. But we all seemed to 
thrive on it. There was very 
little sickness among wardroom 
officers during the whole of that 
commission. Sea breezes, no 
doubt, formed one of the princi- 
pal factors in that admirable 
tale of health—and variety 
another. Continual change of 
scene; continually meeting 
varying types of people and 
seeing different brands of 
countries are exhilarating ex- 
periences—though it was Seton 
Merriman, I believe, who said : 
‘Tt is a lamentable fact that 
all men and all women are 
painfully like each other, it is 
only their faces that differ. 
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For God has made the faces, 
but men have manufactured 
their own thoughts.” 

Refrigeration had not then 
reached the plane it has today, 
but on board, with our CO, 
plant, ice was an ordinary 
feature of life. Under the 
*Chief’s’ masterly eye, the 
supply was plentiful and un- 
failing, and a roomy ice-chest 
was not only a solid contri- 
bution to our general comfort, 
but a source of food-safety as 
well. 

Ashore, we used to fall in 
with the ordinary land routine. 
Generally speaking, the West 
Indians used to have @ small 
continental snack on rising 
—coffee and rolls—and break- 
fast came later about noon, 
when the sun was beginning to 
make his presence felt. In the 
afternoon, things were taken 
easily, a8 in most hot countries, 
and the towns sprang to life 
again at 3.30 or 4 P.M., after 
the siesta hour. 

I still think regretfully of 
those ‘alligator’ pears that 
one encountered in the West 
Indies, and I recollect lunch- 
ing, or ‘ breakfasting,’ with an 
American at Port of Spain, in 
his delightful, broad, verandahed 
house, and eating them served 
up in @ most tempting way as a 
kind of savoury. 

“An acquired taste,” my 
host had remarked to me, “ but 
gee! isn’t it worth acquiring ? 
Have you ever tasted fruit 
like it?” 

He was, I think, a devotee 
of the ‘alligator’ pear, and 
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had spent years in Trinidad 
experimenting with the fruit 
until he had evolved the best 
way of getting the full flavour 
out of the raw material. 

Certainly, those ‘ alligator’ 
pears at my American friend’s 
house had a wonderful, nutty, 
succulent flavour that no other 
fruit I have ever encountered 
could equal. 

But to return to our expedi- 
tion. 

The Senior Watchkeeper, the 
young Doc., and the Sub and I, 
made up a light-hearted four- 
some which was prepared to 
face most eventualities. 

There were three cameras in 
the party and four bathing- 
suits, but one of the last- 
named was lost on a hairpin 
bend, later, and was last seen 
floating down the side of a deep 
ravine. That we took bathing- 
suits at all, was due to the 
prescience of our bearded ac- 
quaintance in the café, who 
knew the road to St Pierre like 
the palm of his hand. 

‘You will find it hot, with- 
out doubt,” he had warned us, 
“but watch carefully and tell 
your driver to stop at the little 
bridge where the road crosses a 
mountain torrent, still many 
kilometres short of St Pierre. 
There, the water in the pool 
beside the bridge is of an 
admirable coolness. You will 
find it refreshing.” 

We remembered his advice 
gratefully, later on. 

Choosing a vehicle for our 
trip, once we got ashore, was 
an amusing episode. 
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Negligently, for we did not 
want to arouse the suspicion 
that we were in fact doing just 
that; thing, we strolled round 
the place and examined sur- 
reptitiously the ancient voitwres 
and automobiles that seemed 
to be for hire. A great number 
of them were Fords of a very 
early vintage, and it did not 
require an expert to detect the 
odd pieces of string and lengths 
of cunningly placed wire that 
augmented the original lamp- 
bracket fittings and mudguard 
frames. Doors, too, and 
handles in many cases had 
been removed or lost, so that 
some of the vehicles displayed 
an open-work appearance that 
reminded one of the Malta 
carrozze. 

But it was no good. Our 
subterfuge and disinterested 


expressions led the hackney- 
carriage drivers of Fort de 
France infallibly to the con- 
clusion that we were, indeed, 


undoubtedly voyageurs, who 
should be immediately investi- 
gated, and soon we were the 
centre of a crowd of gesticu- 
lating, shouting Frenchmen, 
each extolling the amazing 
qualities of his own particular 
car. 

In the middle of the con- 
fusion, with the bright eye 
of the gendarme gleaming in 
anticipation, I discerned the 
passive figure of our bearded 
acquaintance who was, it would 
seem, still awaiting the arrival 
of his friend in the café. 

Soon, I had secured enough 
information from him in regard 
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to fares, justifiable and un- 
justifiable, and the name of a 
tolerably sound driver, to return 
with an air of authority and call 
loudly for Pierre. 

A large bearded man, wearing 
a peaked cap, thrust his way 
brusquely through the press, 
and led us firmly to a high- 
tonneaued car, with the offside 
front door missing. In the 
manner of a seasoned demon- 
strator, Pierre hove round the 
cranking-handle with a vigour 
that shook the old car to its 
foundations, and the engine 
duly backfired into life. 

Casting off the string which 
secured the back door, he then 
ushered us to our seats with 
a solemn empressement that 
amply made up for the lack 
of the front door, and the 
string. Like the thrifty soul 
that he was, he carefully made 
fast again with the original 
lashing. 

Leaping into his own seat, 
he let in the clutch with a 
shuddering bang, and the car 
leapt forward, almost ‘ un- 
horsing’ the Sub, who, un- 
wisely, was standing in the 
back seat arranging the 
luggage. 

It soon became evident that 
there was to be no quiet slip- 
ping away into the country 
about our trip. The spectators 
seated under the awnings of 
the cafés and the gendarme 
himself, obligingly holding up 
the traffic, expected something 
better than that. And they 
were not disappointed; for 
Pierre, with a blast on his 
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Klaxon horn, put the helm 
hard-a-port, and missing a stray 
goat by a hair’s-breadth, dashed 
between two market - stalls, 
whose owners leaped for their 
lives. Casually twirling his 
wheel, Pierre, with a sardoni- 
cal grin for his gloomy com- 
petitors, then made a bee-line 
for the watchful policeman, 
who seemed to me to be not 
altogether surprised—and who 
refused to budge an inch. At 
the last moment, when it 
seemed certain that there would 
be a tragedy in the place, our 
driver, as if grudgingly admit- 
ting the right of a gendarme 
to be on the road—and alive— 
jammed his steering - wheel 
hard-a-starboard, and with a 
wild lurch, shot down a narrow, 
ill-paved side-stréet at about 
forty-five miles an hour. From 
the complacent expression on 
his hard, dark face, and the 
excited comment that followed 
our departure and drifted down- 
wind in our wake, it would 
appear that our driver had 
worthily upheld the reputation 
of the taxi-drivers of Fort de 
France. 

Quite soon we were out in 
open country, and began to 
climb up out of the mangrove 
swamp that forms the environs 
of the capital. 

It was not long before the 
Sub, looking questingly ahead, 
voiced @ query that had already 
been troubling.me. 

“*Deuced narrow road,” he 
suggested as we bounded along 
the bumpy track; “ what 
happens when we meet a car 


coming the other way, I 
wonder ? ” 

“ We take to the bush—and 
@ verra good thing, too,” replied 
the young Doc., who was hold- 
ing on grimly in the back, 
wedged between the Sub and 
the Senior Watchkeeper. 

Pierre, who drove mostly 
with only one hand, the dis- 
engaged one being used to pre- 
vent himself from being hurled 
bodily out through the missing 
door, now began to describe to 
us the salient points of interest 
along the route. Sitting along- 
side him, however, I cut him 
short, and inquired abruptly 
what did happen when we met 
another car. My question was 
the more pointed because I 
had already descried another 
vehicle rapidly approaching in 
@ cloud of dust and smoke. 

Pierre shrugged good-natured 
Shoulders. He indicated that 
it was indeed a matter of 
‘fancy waistcoats.’ Sometimes 
one car gave way, sometimes 
the other; occasionally, he 
agreed thoughtfully, when the 
drivers were obstinate, neither 
of them gave way—and that, 
of course, was unfortunate for 
both of them. Meditatively, 
he then described with a wealth 
of gruesome detail how four 
passengers in motor vehicles in 
the island of Martinique lost 
their lives every day in motor- 
car accidents — figures that 
would have given our own 
transport authorities pause for 
thought, having regard to the 
respective populations. 
I leant back and conveyed 
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my findings to the bruised 
occupants of the back seats. 

The Sub’s eyes goggled. 

“Gosh!” he said, glancing 
round and doing an obvious 
quick mental computation, 
“there are just four of us in 
this car, a8 passengers ; that’s 
a deuced funny coincidence, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt was not I,” said the 
young Doc. distinctly, ‘“ who 
suggested this trip. That,” 
he added, looking fixedly at 
me, “is what comes of making 
stray acquaintances in cafés. 
Your bearded friend may, for 
all we know, be the Napoleon 
of taxi finance in the island— 
and,’? he added, as an after- 
thought, “in that case, natu- 
rally, knowing what we were 
going to travel by, he wouldn’t 
come. .. .” 

“ Well, we’re here, anyhow,”’ 
said the Senior Watchkeeper, 
‘‘and it all depends upon how 
Pierre negotiates this jugger- 
naut ahead, whether I get out 
and walk or stay in this 
appalling rattletrap.” 

We turned our attention to 
the approaching ‘problem’ now 
looming nearer at high speed. 

Pierre, we noted, when the 
other car was only about a 
cable’s length away, rose to his 
feet and drove like a Roman 
charioteer. His adversary, 
raising his voice, followed suit. 

Straight at the other car— 
also an old Ford — charged 
Pierre. Then, when disaster 
seemed not only imminent but 
inevitable, there was a fright- 
ful grinding of gears (though 
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epicyclic), a kind of shudder- 
ing side-slip, and amid a volley 
of French curses and a cloud 
of dust, impregnated vilely by 
the smell of inferior oil, we 
somehow grazed past our op- 
ponent, and, lurching out of a 
deep ditch, nose-dived our way 
back on to the road. We just 
had time to sight another 
bearded visage, inflamed with 
wrath, and a cargo-load of 
rocketing fowls in crates at 
the back, a8 we passed—the 
whole apparition, tenuous and 
unsubstantial, arising out of the 
heart of the dust-storm. 

Looking back in wonder, I 
was just in time to see dis- 
tinctly a mudguard fall off the 
retreating car, the driver of 
which had apparently recovered 
his good-humour, for he was 
now waving @ cheerful hand 
and raising his voice in song. 

Pierre, our own driver, 
twirled his moustache with an 
air, a8 though to denote that 
we would, no doubt, now per- 
ceive that he was a man not 
easily discomposed. 

“That was @ cunning bit of 
work,’ the Senior Watchkeeper 
observed, glancing back at our 
track. ‘“ Old Pierre missed a 
rock by about three inches, and 
I think has left one of his 
lamps behind—but, on the 
whole, my money is on Pierre. 
A fellow who can take to the 
bush like that, yet find his way 
aboard again, is all right.’ 

The incident had, indeed, 
filled us with a sort of vicarious 
pride in the skill of our tough- 
visaged compére, and instine- 
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tively, as if realising the fact, 
the latter drew down his greasy 
cap even farther over one eye 
and stared majestically ahead. 

But that was a wonderful 
drive, through wonderful, wild 
scenery that I should imagine 
—though I have never been 
inland there—would not be 
dissimilar to that of Corsica. 

Gradually, as we rocketed 
down the narrow bumpy track, 
winding our way along the 
edges of steep ravines, and 
shooting through little hamlets, 
we grew to appreciate, from 
the high land, the general ‘ lay- 
out ’ of the island. 

A cluster of voleanic moun- 
tains in the north, a similar 
group in the south, and a 
line of lower heights between 
them, form the backbone of 
the island, culminating in 
the north-west in the peak of 
Mont Pelée, of sinister memory, 
which rises to a height of some 
4400 feet. Of the numerous 
streams which traverse the few 
miles of country between the 
watershed and the sea, about 
seventy or eighty are of con- 
siderable size, and in the rainy 
season become deep and de- 
structive torrents. 

Both Fort de France, the 
capital, and St Pierre are on 
the west coast. The eastern 
seaboard, exposed to the full 
sweep of the Atlantic, is a 
succession of inlets, headlands, 
islands, and rocks; the south 
coast is much more regular, 
but bold and steep, and the 
west coast alone, in the Bay 
of Fort de France, presents a 


stretch of mangrove swamp. 
Sugar, cotton, coffee, and cocoa 
are all cultivated. There is a 
plentiful supply of rain—rather 
too much in August, when it 
averages about eleven and a 
half inches—and the annual 
total is usually round eighty- 
seven inches. The average 
yearly temperature is given 
as 81° F., in the coast region ; 
but inland, the day of our 
expedition, I must say it 
seemed to us to be consider- 
ably hotter. 

Martinique possesses one 
great advantage. It appears 
to be singularly free from 
hurricanes. Fifty years may 
pass between one visitation 
and the next. But, on the 
other hand, the St Pierre earth- 
quake disaster must be reck- 
oned as one of the most terrible 
of all time. 

Our driver chatted to us on 
the way, but his staccato quick 
tongue was difficult wholly to 
understand, coloured as it was 
with copious argot and local 
dialect. 

He was, I should imagine, 
one of the so-called ‘ Sangmélé ’ 
—the class which has only a 
mere suspicion of negro com- 
mixture. The great mass of 
the population consists of 
Creole negroes and half-castes 
of varying grades, the lowest 
being the ‘Saccatra,’ which 
has hardly retained any trace 
of Caucasian blood—with the 
‘Sangmélé’ at the higher end 
of the scale. 

One cannot be long in Mar- 
tinique without recognising that 
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for an island roughly 43 miles 
long by 19 broad, the popula- 
tion is astonishingly dense. As 
far back as 1878, there were 
no less than 162,000 inhabi- 
tants, and St Pierre alone, at 
the time of the 1902 disaster, 
contained nearly 40,000 of that 
number. As the area of the 
island is only some 380 square 
miles, these figures give an 


idea of how densely populated 


it is. Yet on a@ trip across 
country such a8 we were under- 
taking, one was principally 
struck with the wild, rugged 
scenery and lack—or apparent 
lack—of human beings in the 
landscape. 

In the course of time we 
suddenly sighted ahead a small 
stone bridge, humpbacked like 
our own country bridges. It 
straddled a mountain torrent. 
We descended towards it and, 
negotiating an acute bend, told 
Pierre to stop. 

This was undoubtedly the 
place mentioned by our friend 
of the café, and we thought of 
his happy advice with grati- 
tude ; for a more beautiful little 
glen one could hardly hope to 
encounter. 

The clear, cool torrent de- 
scended steeply on the moun- 
tain side of the bridge and 
poured over rocks and stones 
into @ erystal-clear pool that 
lay half in shadow, half in 
brilliant sunshine. It formed 
the most delightful, natural 
bathing pool it has ever been 
my good fortune to investigate. 

For a few moments we leant 
on the parapet of the bridge 
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and looked down into those 
clear depths. There was a 
heavy, luscious silence enfold- 
ing that glen, brooding green 
and drowsy, as if the still, 
thick foliage of the forest were 
indeed the presiding genius of 
the scene. Into this silence, 
purring, chuckling, came the 
rippling voice of the stream, 
gurgling over the rocks and 
falling creamy and bubbling 
into the pool, shot with 
mystery. 

Dreamily, with his elbows 
planted on the old stone para- 
pet, the young Doc. wondered 
if Tom Cringle—of immortal 
fame—had ever found his way 
there. ... It was a gem by 
the wayside, an ever-gracious 
antidote to the heat of the day, 
and it lay right on the beaten 
track. 

But we did not tarry long. 
In a few moments, using the 
old Ford as impromptu bathing- 
hut, we were into our bathing- 
gear, and examining the depths 
with the cautious eyes of old 
campaigners to see if we could 
use the bridge as a natural high 
diving-board. 

The young Doc., who was 
surprisingly quick at most 
things, was the first in. I 
remember now the flash of his 
dive and the sparkling ‘ splash ’ 
—and his face as he came to the 
surface. 

‘‘ Like falling into a bucket 
of ice!” he hailed us en- 
thusiastically. “The very 
finest bathe on a hot day you 
could imagine—though,’” he 
added, cautiously swimming to 
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the side, “ I’m not saying you 
should make a habit of im- 
mersing @ hot body into cold 
water.” 

But the young Doc., whose 
favourite creed was ‘ modera- 
tion in all things,’ did not stay 
in long, and soon he had 
turned over his wet bathing- 
suit to the Sub, who sat 
mournfully on the bridge para- 
pet watching us disport in the 
water. 

It was with the greatest 
difficulty that we tore our- 
selves away. We found an 
intriguing current that ran 
round one side of the pool, 
then suddenly dipped so that 
one was whisked unknowingly 
down into the depths and 
brought up gasping down- 
stream, hard and fast ashore, 
fifteen yards away. It was 
the most pleasant interlude 
after the dust and heat of our 
trip in the old car. 

Pierre, with earnest solemn 
gaze, a8 if ruminating on the 
strangeness of these anglais, 
who stopped the serious part 
of the journey to bathe in a 
little pool, which, after all, to 
his mind, seemed very similar 
to dozens of others he had 
passed hundreds of times, leant 
on the parapet like an old 
weather-beaten Breton fisher- 
man gazing at the fishing fleet 
with a pessimistic view about 
its ultimate return. 

But no mess numbers were 
lost, and in quite a short time 
we were under way again. 

Soon there loomed up a4 
towering summit, wreathed in 
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mist, athwart our vision, but 
still some way away. 

Pierre pointed to it. 

“ Mont Pelée,”’ he said laconi- 
cally, taking it for granted we 
knew of the sinister import of 
his statement. 

Very soon one could per- 
ceive that the scenery had 
changed. The drapery of 
forests now gave way to the 
bare mountain and hillside, 
seemingly shorn of all covering. 
Stark it lay before us, the 
surface littered with rock and 
boulder, and the harsh con- 
tours unmodified by the foliage 
of trees and bush. 

We came down a steep road 
into the town of St Pierre. It 
was, one would imagine, but a 
ghost of its former self. Houses, 
one or two estaminets, lay 
scattered here and there on 
either side of the road. The 
sea lapped sleepily at the base 
of the lava-clad cliffs. It was 
easy to see that the natural 
configuration of the land had 
suffered tremendous upheaval 
and change. 

Where the pathetic statue, 
erected in memory of the dis- 
aster, stands in the town square, 
we stopped the car and got out 
to have a look round. 

There was something rather 
terrible about that statue: the 
figure of a woman, striving to 
raise herself, in agony, out of a 
solid wave or sea of molten 
lava. The idea, carved in 
stone, came out to the observer 
with a sombre, passionate force, 
as if epitomising the stricken 
human’s appeal down the cen- 
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turies against all the holocausts 
and upheavals of Nature: in 
vain, alas! When Mont Pelée 
shuddered and trembled and 
the whole northern end of 
Martinique was shaken and 
riven on that fatal day of 
8th May 1902, the boiling, 
seething waves of lava de- 
scended the slopes of the moun- 
tain with a speed far in excess 
of that of an express tearing 
to Scotland. In thirty seconds, 
the whole upper and lower 
towns of St Pierre were en- 
gulfed—for ever. 

I remember reading an eye- 
witness’s graphic account of 
that frightful disaster, when 
in the space of a few seconds, 
36,000 men,women,and children 
were instantly destroyed. As 
far as I recollect it was given 
by an officer or a seaman on 
board the one ship in the 
harbour—the Roddams—which 
escaped. The sea, according to 
him, was boiling; the plates 
of his ship red-hot. Men and 
women aboard were stifled and 
burnt to death even some way 
out at sea. One can imagine, 
then, the quick fate that over- 
took those ashore. The whole 
land, in the quiver of an eye, 
had become a veritable inferno, 
and long before the actual lava 
—quick though its arrival was 
—could have reached them, 
the unfortunate inhabitants of 
St Pierre must have been 
blasted and shrivelled to death 
by the stifling gases which 
poured out of the crumbling 
mountain, searing every living 
thing they touched. 
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Mont Pelée itself, the centre 
of the eruption, one under- 
stands, was quite changed in 
appearance by the disaster. 
Several hundred feet of solid 
rock, forming the summit. and 
peak, were blasted away, melt- 
ing into the rolling waves 
of molten lava that engulfed 
the unfortunate town. Thus, 
though it seems hardly credible, 
the mountain was several hun- 
dreds of feet lower in altitude 
after the eruption. 

Far out at sea, on that 
terrible day, a seaman stood 
on the deck of a ship and 
estimated that the volcanic 
flames and smoke issuing from 
the peak reached an altitude 
of eight miles. Thousands of 
miles away, volcanic dust and 
characteristic lava particles 
were discovered days later. 
But it was not only Martinique 
that suffered. For not very far 
away, the same terrific upheaval 
badly affected the British pos- 
session of St Vincent, where the 
voleano Souffriére suddenly 
erupted and devastated the 
island : this falling hard on the 
heels of the hurricane that had 
wrecked the island only a year 
or two previously—in 1898. 

I do not think we realised 
quite what kind of a calamity 
had befallen the town of St 
Pierre until we walked out 
over @ rough road along the 
seashore to the north of the 
present small town. 

As I write, I am looking at 
@ very good photograph which 
was taken the day of our trip. 
It is taken from this road ; 
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it gives a good idea of the 
stark, grim scenery, and shows 
in the distance the straggling 
white houses dotted here and 
there in the bay—small and 
pathetic evidences of the 
struggle to re-establish that 
town of St Pierre which was 
at the time of the eruption by 
far the largest in Martinique. 

On the back of the photo- 
graph I see I wrote at the time 
@ short note. It says :— 

** Road over forty feet bed of 
solid lava.’ 

One has only to imagine 
what that bank, stretching for 
miles, looked like when it was 
molten and white-hot, to ap- 
preciate why the sea itself was 
boiling—and how only one ship 
out of dozens in the harbour 
got safely away- 

There was a kind of tragic 
atmosphere round St Pierre 
that obtains still, perhaps, and 
which made one not sorry to 
leave the town. The mind 
is apt to be staggered by evi- 
dence of wholesale devastation 
on @ scale like this, and the 
mournful, brooding mass of 
Mont Pelée looms ever high 
in the gloomy, barren moun- 
tains overlooking the bay, 
shrouded in mist as if nervous 
of showing that mutilated, riven 


In a little café, as though we 
had caught some of that deep- 
seated melancholy, we sat for 
a while and drank vin ordinaire. 


Broad, strong-looking fisher- 
men passed, going on their 
way with never a look inland, 
their dark faces sombre and 
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thoughtful, while all around the 
inhabitants went about their 
affairs purposefully—as is, the 
way of the French. But one 
missed the bustle and clangour 
of Fort de France, and the 
figure of the gendarme who 
took life with a spice of 
insouciance, in the place, amid 
@ perfect maze of motor 
vehicles. 

And so we said good-bye to 
St Pierre, and the young Doe., 
seating himself with relief in 
the back seat of our Ford, 
spoke unconsciously for all of 
us when he muttered— 

“Home, James—and don’t 
spare the hosses ; there’s some- 
thing about this place that 
gives me the shivers.” 

I translated for Pierre’s bene- 
fit, and he, seizing upon the 
instructions with avidity, trod 
heavily on the accelerator,which 
caused the back-seat occupants 
to fall into confusion. 

The run back, against the 
setting sun, was uneventful, 
except that the old car, with 
its nose turned towards its 
stable, seemed—like a knowing 
old horse—to go better than 
on the outward journey. We 
passed our bathing pool, now 
dark and mysterious, and soon 
were approaching Fort de 
France. 

On the way back I had a 
good deal of conversation with 
Pierre, during which I dis- 
covered that he had been hove 
out of Paris for reckless driving ! 
A fact which I was not slow to 
communicate to my shipmates 
in the back seats—greatly to 
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their consternation. But, as 
Pierre himself remarked, “‘ A 
man may be a good driver in 
one street and a bad one judged 
by the conditions in the next.” 
He also intimated that he 
considered they drove better 
and faster in Martinique—and 
that he was glad after his few 
years in Paris to get back there. 

Pierre spoke proudly of the 
country of his birth, that island 
that is also called Madiana or 
Mantinino, and was discovered 
by Columbus, 15th June 1502. 
Martinique at that time was 
inhabited by Caribs—or Galibis 
—who had expelled or incor- 
porated an older stock. In 
1635 a Norman captain, 
D’Enambue, from St Christo- 
pher’s, took possession of the 
island, and in 1637 his nephew 
Duparquet became captain- 
general of the colony, now 
numbering seven hundred men. 
In 1654 welcome was given to 
three hundred Jews expelled 
from Brazil, and by 1658 there 
were at least five thousand 
people exclusive of the Caribs, 
who were soon after exter- 
minated. Purchased by the 
French Government from 
Duparquet’s children for 
120,000 livres, Martinique was 
assigned to the West India 
Company, but in 1674 it became 
part of the royal domain. The 
habitants —or French land- 
holders — at first cultivated 
cotton and tobacco ; but sugar 
plantations were commenced 
in 1650, and in 1726 the famous 
Desclieux introduced the coffee 
plant—it was he who when 
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water ran short during his 
voyage to the island, shared 
his own scanty allowance with 
his seedlings. As early as 
1736, after slave labour had 
been introduced, the island 
possessed 72,000 blacks. 

Martinique, in company with 
other West Indian islands, has 
had a hectic and varied history. 
It has several times been oc- 
cupied by our countrymen. 
The ubiquitous and tireless 
Rodney captured it in 1762; 
yet, the year after, it was 
restored to the French. After 
the next conquest, however, 
by Sir John Jervis and Sir 
Charles Grey in 1794 it was 
retained for eight years—then, 
seized once more in 1809, it was 
not surrendered till 1814. 

At the time of the Mont 
Pelée eruption, in 1902, the 
population of Martinique was 
actually 204,000, but now it is 
still some ten thousand short 
of that figure. The magnitude 
of the disaster that befell the 
island may be judged by the 
fact that it was at first decided 
to evacuate the whole popula- 
tion lock, stock, and barrel. 

Personally, I should not care 
to live under the shadow of 
that lowering mountain with 
the sinister reputation, but to 
the hardy, tough inhabitants 
of the little town spreading 
slowly once more over the lava- 
beds, it appears—as Pierre’s 
expression would have it—a 
matter of ‘fancy waistcoats.’ 

They are in the hands of the 
bon Dieu... . 
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One of our most happy 
memories, a8 far as the wooded 
islands of the Lesser Antilles 
go, is probably that of St Lucia, 
the small British possession 
just south of Martinique. There 
was something simple and de- 
lightful about St Lucia, and 
because we visited it often— 
once at full speed to salvage 
a liner—we got to know it 
very well. It was a great 
favourite with the Captain, 
and we were all rather cheered, 
I think, whenever we found 
ourselves steaming in through 
the wooded headlands to the 
beautiful, almost land-locked 
harbour. One gets mountain, 
valley, and forest in St Lucia ; 
two cone-shaped rocks rise out 
of the sea to a height of 
3000 feet, and near them are 
craters of extinct volcanoes and 
a solfatara. 

The harbour makes the island 
valuable. It used to be a 
more than useful coaling 
station. Pigeon Island, in the 
northern extremity, was for- 
merly an important military 
post. After the French had 
surrendered St Lucia to British 
arms in 1794, Sir John Moore 
was governor till 1797. 

We always took the oppor- 
tunity of doing a lot of boat- 
work in the harbour; for it 
was a fine training ground, 
and bathing picnics and ex- 
peditions in the whaler were 
the order of the day in the 
dog-watches. 

But I remember St Lucia for 
another reason, too. About 
nine o’clock one night, a few 
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hours after we had sailed from 
there, we were steaming steadily 
southwards at about twelve 
knots when there occurred the 
first tragedy of the commission ; 
and it came unexpectedly, as 
most of these unfortunate 
things seem to do. 

In the wardroom, two rubbers 
of bridge were well under way, 
when the Chief, raising his 
head like an old war-horse, 
suddenly dropped his cards 
and made for the door. Sim- 
ultaneously, we felt the ship 
shudder, then take a decided 
list to port. At the same time, 
the shudder increased violently ; 
and a jarring vibration ran 
through the ship. The ward- 
room door was thrown open: a 
watchkeeper appeared. 

“Man overboard!” he said 
tersely, throwing the two words 
into the silence of the mess like 
@ heavy stone cast into a quiet 
pond. 

From the time the Chief 
had raised his head inquiringly, 
to the moment we were all out 
of the wardroom, could not 
have been more than ten 
seconds. 

The Senior Watchkeeper, who 
was nearest the door, reached 
the sea-boat first, and swung 
himself up into the stern-sheets, 
even as the boatswain’s mate’s 
shrill pipe and stentorian voice 
still echoed round the decks, 
“Awa ..2a.. y lifeboat’s 
crew ! ” 

The crew, which included 
two stokers who had happened 
to be standing near the boat 
at the time, had tumbled 
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aboard. The gripes were al- 
ready cast off. 

“Turns for lowering!” The 
orders came: “Start the 
falls!’ ‘ Lower away!” 

The crew took each a firm 
grip of his life-line. From the 
bridge there came a sudden 
splutter, and a searchlight shot 
a dazzling beam far astern. 

The ship’s head was coming 
round now. From full-astern, 
the engines were now tele- 
graphed one full-ahead, the 
other half-astern. 

From the _ upper - bridge, 
standing tense, still, the Cap- 
tain manceuvred his ship like 
a picket-boat. The questing 
searchlight beam suddenly 


wavered, hovered for an in- 
stant, then steadied. Far out, 
we saw the twinkling calcium 
flares of the night-buoy, let 


go by the sentry at the first 
alarm. 

The sea somehow looked 
different now. From a placid, 
gentle swell it seemed to have 
turned to an oily, sinister 
enemy —for somewhere out 
there, half a mile astern, a 
man was struggling for life, 
and the gentle, placid surface, 
we knew only too well, hid a 
multitude of sharks... . 

“Out pins!” The sharp 
order split the silence. 

“Pins out, sir!’’? came the 
report in echo—and with it a 
fervent hope from the Senior 
Watchkeeper, as his boat swung 
six feet above the sea, that the 
patent releasing gear would 
work smoothly ; for the ship 
was still moving at five or six 
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knots a8 she approached the 
flaring buoy. 

“Slip !’? Loud, clear, came 
the order from the bridge. 

The cutter fell with a splash 
on the shoulder of a rounded 
swell; the boat-rope was cast 
off; oars thumped into the 
row-locks; and we saw the 
water boil as the crew fell back 
on their oars. 

She was away three-quarters 
of an hour, moving now dimly 
into the ares of darkness that 
lay beyond the searchlight’s 
beam, then suddenly reappear- 
ing, ghostly, significant, in 
the brilliant light, searching, 
searching, for that human atom 
in a waste of green sea that 
rolled interminably by. Voices 
came echoing across the waters, 
bringing hope, but all in vain. 
Tired men with blistered hands 
bent stubbornly to their oars, 
while the salt spray caked on 
their faces. Already the night 
lifebuoy had been recovered, 
for the calcium flares only burn 
for a half-hour. The sharpest 
eyes in the ship grew blurred 
through sweeping those seas 
through powerful night-glasses. 
Then, at last, the recall. 

Failure. 

No hope now, for if a man 
overboard is to be saved at 
night he must get to the bulky, 
lighted lifebuoy. .. . 

Silently, the cutter pulled 
back to the ship. 

The falls are hooked on. 
The decks resound and vibrate 
to the measured rush of hun- 
dreds of feet. The boat is 
hoisted ; secured again for sea. 
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On to the upper deck steps 
the Senior Watchkeeper, a fleck 
of blood on his cheek where he 
has been grazed by a swinging 
block. Gravely he hands over 
to the Commander the sole 
reward for their forty - five 
minutes’ search. 

It is @ seaman’s cap. 

The Commander turns to the 
waiting boatswain’s mate. 

“Muster by Open-List,” he 
orders. 

It is the service way of 
checking the entire ship’s com- 
pany ; for no one saw the man 
fall over the side. There was 
but a cry heard and a splash. 
That, however, is enough. No 
one seems to be sure which 
particular man it is. Personal 
_ belongings, which a seaman 
often carries in the lining of 
his cap, had been washed away 
and lost. 

And so the ship’s company 
under the rays of an arclight 
mustered by Open-List before 
the small table on the upper 
deck. 

Silence but for the monoton- 
ous drone of a voice. 

“Number 312,” said the 
voice, to be answered by 
another— 

‘ Able seaman Smith, num- 
ber 312, two good conduct 
badges, mess three. . . .” 

In lines of four, the ship’s 
company passed the small table 
where the Commander stood, 
his eyes keen, grave, searching 
every face. 

Nearly half the ship’s com- 
pany had answered the muster 
when there came a pause in 
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the regular proceedings. <A 
number was repeated. There 
was again no answer. A pause 
again; and the suspicion of a 
sigh, a8 men glanced at that 
vacant, waiting space in front 
of the table. 

“Ordinary seaman Albert 
O'Neill,” the voice droned, 
“number 328—not present, 
sir.” 

The Commander inclined his 
head and turned to the Master- 
at-Arms. 

“Have a search made for 
him throughout the ship. Take 
his cap, here”’; he extended 
his hand. ‘“ Examine his kit 
and compare this cap with his 
No. 1 cap. Hands fall out,” he 
ordered. ‘“‘ Revert to ordinary 
sea routine.” 

We turned away ; under our 
feet once again there sounded 
the steady throb of the engines. 
The ship was back on her 
course ; the speed was twelve 
knots. Tragedy had touched 
her—but routine must go on. 


It was a change to visit 
Jamaica. After the small 
islands, we felt almost as if 
we had suddenly been thrust 
into a more up-to-date civilisa- 
tion —like returning to the 
Home Fleet after a commission 
in a sloop up the Persian Gulf. 

Port Royal, situated on the 
long, narrow spit of land that 
encloses the harbour of King- 
ston on the south, is interesting 
as affording a melancholy spec- 
tacle of the results to be ex- 
pected from a visitation by 
both earthquake and tidal wave. 
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One can walk down the old 
main street and see houses 
staggered and derelict just as 
they were left in 1907 when 
Nature had finished with them. 
We walked into one and found 
it had been a club of sorts ; an 
old billiard-table, cracked in 
more than one place, standing 
on ah uneven topsy-turvy floor 
was @ weird sight; and all 
along the street the old wooden 
houses leant, trembling and 
gaping, in all directions. The 
whole spit of land was sub- 
merged by the tidal wave when 
the terrible 1907 earthquake 
partly demolished Kingston, 
causing over 2000 deaths. 
There is a big coaling station 
at Port Royal, and we were 
alongside for some time, during 
which period we were hos- 
pitably entertained by our op- 
posite numbers—the Army, for 


there is, or was then, a military 
unit stationed there. 

Jamaica is the biggest of 
the British islands in the West 
Indies, and is a most beauti- 
ful place with an astounding 
range of climates so that one 


can adjust one’s position 
according to the exigencies of 
the season. Thus, by taking 
oneself up into the lovely Blue 
Mountains, which tower over 
7000 feet, one can, in the space 
of a few hours, go from King- 
ston and an average tempera- 
ture of over 80° F., to a hill- 
station where blankets are very 
necessary at night, for the 
temperature may be only 45° F. 

Jamaica is now a prosperous, 
thriving island, but there were 
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times in its history when the 
outlook appeared black. It 
seems hardly necessary to add 
that it was originally discovered 
by Columbus, and taken pos- 
session of by him in the name 
of the King of Spain on 3rd 
May 1494. 

Admirals Penn and Venables, 
heads of the expedition sent 
out by Cromwell, having failed 
to capture Hispaniola, were 
more successful with Jamaica, 
of which they took possession 
on 3rd May 1655, and it is 
interesting to note that the 
island had then been in Spanish 
possession for exactly 161 years. 

It was after Rodney and 
Hood had saved the island by 
their masterly and decisive 
defeat of De Grasse, in com- 
mand of the combined fleets 
of Spain and France, off 
Dominica, that the statue to 
Rodney was erected in the then 
capital, Spanish Town. 

Later, when the capital was 
transferred, the statue was re- 
erected in the fine market- 
place at Kingston, at the foot 
of King Street, but the people 
of Spanish Town raised such 
an outcry that it was later 
replaced. Admiral Benbow, 
that blunt sturdy old Sea 
King, has his tomb in the parish 
church in King Street, which 
is one of the oldest in the 
island, dating back to 1692. 
Nelson, Rodney, Hood, Drake, 
Vernon, Hawkins, and many 
other great admirals have at 
one time or another sailed the 
blue seas of the Caribbean, 
and to Jamaica, also, as the 
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headquarters of the buccaneers, 
there must ever cling a fine 
romantic cloak of sentiment ; 
for time has softened the edge 
of cutlass and rendered dim 
the barbarism of their piratical 
ways. 

From Kingston, Jamaica, 
came the author of ‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’ for Michael Scott 
was a merchant there. The 
young Doc. made us free of 
that information, and it was 
he, also, who found Liguanea, 
that gem of a resort, not far 
from Kingston, where a party 
of us spent nearly all of one 
day. I remember that country 
club now. We played golf, 
then more golf; then we bathed, 
played golf again, played tennis 
—and finally, rather tired, 
played billiards. Then we 
returned home—quietly, for 
we had also eaten two large 
meals ! 
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And then, one fine forenoon, 
steaming soberly along within 
sight of Jamaica, we sighted 
ahead a large, well-remembered 
tripod-mast. Gradually, the 
big grey hull grew larger. A 
hoist of bright bunting floated 
aloft. Our answering pennant 
fluttered up from the bridge. 
It was the New Zealand, battle- 
cruiser, and on board was an 
admiral whose name will be 
added, in direct line, to those 
of all the Sea Kings who have 
conferred lustre on our island 
history. For Admiral Jellicoe 
was speeding to New Zealand. 

He remembered us with that 
kindly thoughtfulness that we, 
who had the honour of serving 
under him, will never forget. 
He wished us ‘ God-speed,’ and 
added a characteristic apprecia- 
tion of the work our old ship 
had accomplished in the dark 
days. 








THE GREAT TERROR. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


Across a large table in a 
room in the Tuileries the two 
men faced each other. The 
First Consul had received the 
English ambassador with that 
courtesy and charm which none 
knew better than himself how 
and when to employ. But, 
those preliminary civilities over, 
he was now speaking with 
vehemence and bitterness. 
Diplomacy in 1803 had not 
achieved that mouthful of jour- 
nalese, ‘ unilateral repudiation’ ; 
but the fear of the thing is as 
old as diplomacy itself. After 
a torrent of vituperation against 
the perfidy of England, General 
Bonaparte asked suddenly, 


“Are you, or are you not, 
going to carry out (today, 


of course, he would say 
‘implement ’) the Treaty of 
Amiens ? ” 

Lord Whitworth naturally 
declared that we had every 
intention of fulfilling our bond, 
but Bonaparte was not listen- 
ing. “Do you want peace or 
do you want war? If you 
really want war you have merely 
to say so. If you want peace 
you must clear out of Alex- 
andria and Malta. Look here, 
I would rather see you on the 
heights of Montmartre than in 
Malta... .” 

The English ambassador was 
talking suavely and soothingly, 
but Bonaparte was off again. 
He ranged over the whole of 


Europe; argued now plead- 
ingly, now with force; coaxed 
and threatened; cajoled and 
stormed. Why should England 
want to fight? After all, 
France was all-powerful on 
land and England was strong 
at sea. What a happy com- 
bination for the peace of the 
world. ... 

Lord Whitworth was still 
suave and soothing, but for all 
that, entirely non - commital. 
Neat diplomatic nothings, pious 
aphorisms, immense respect for 
the First Consul’s great country, 
and so forth. General Bona- 
parte was quite clearly getting 
worked up, and ambassadors 
find it worth while to listen to 
heads of States when they are 
hot under the collar. 

Bonaparte burst out, “ Well 
then, to end all this business, 
I'll try forcible measures. I’ll 
collect a hundred thousand 
men and an immense flotilla, 
force the passage of the Channel 
and—who knows '—bury my 
fortune, my glory, and my very 
life at the bottom of the sea. 
Ah! my lord, the invasion of 
England is indeed une érange 
témérité,” he continued naively. 

Lord Whitworth was all 
polite attention. General 
Bonaparte was, of course, a 
consummate actor: still, he 
was becoming extraordinarily 
indiscreet. And, to the am- 
bassador’s great astonishment, 
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the First Consul then began 
discussing the details of an 
invasion with professional calm. 
Quickly he analysed the diffi- 
culties and dangers of such an 
undertaking, and made a rough 
computation of the numbers of 
men and the size of the flotilla 
that would be required. Several 
times he remarked that the 
odds were really against success. 
But then in an outburst of 
vehemence he cried, “‘ My lord, 
however rash the project may 
be, I shall try it if you force 
me to it. I shall risk my army 
and my own life. Under me 
the enterprise will have a 
chance of success greater than 
under any other man. I have 
crossed the Alps in winter. 
What is impossible to the 
common lot of-men is possible 
for me. Should I succeed, your 
descendants will lament with 
tears of blood the resolution 
which you compelled me to 
take.” 

Then he went on more calmly 
to lay down his terms. Malta 
to be evacuated at once. His 
‘ assassins ’ to be expelled from 
England. The émigrés also to 
be turned out. ‘ What a power 
our two countries could be for 
the good of the world. Every- 
thing is possible for the good 
of humanity if only France and 
England are friends!’ Lord 
Whitworth does not seem to 
have made any reply. As a 
French historian puts it, “‘ He 
was @ worthy man, but in- 
capable of appreciating the 
grandeur and sincerity of the 
First Consul’s words.” But 
Lord Whitworth was quite 
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capable of the more humdrum 
duties of an ambassador. He 
bowed himself out: had him- 


self driven to the Embassy : 
and sat down at once to re- 
port the conversation to his 
Government. 


Three months later to a day 
—on 18th May 1803—England 
responded to the threats of the 
First Consul by a declaration 
of war. Already all the roads 
of the English countryside were 
resounding to the tramp of 
armed men, and the movement 
was to a common goal—the 
sea, or positions near the coast. 
The regulars, generally speak- 
ing, were streaming towards 
the south to reinforce the 
garrisons which, for the past 
couple of months, had been 
gradually brought to a high 
state of efficiency; and the 
militia, which had been em- 
bodied in March, was sending 
its battalions to all points of 
the compass, but always to 
the sea. The Gloucesters were 
moving down to Portsmouth, 
and the Derbyshires to Dover. 
Some Welsh units were to 
join the Devons and Cornwalls 
at Plymouth. The Anglesea 
militia had a cross-country 
journey to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where it would lie alongside 
the Northumberlands. Bristol 
would receive the Bedfords 
and Rutlands. From the fells 
of Cumberland militiamen were 
marching to garrison Liverpool. 
All over the country there was 
@® weaving and inter-weaving 
of routes as units threaded 
their way by highway and 
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country roads towards the 
shores which they were now 
called upon to defend. 

The ‘Great Terror’ had 
begun. The term, however, is 
a mere historian’s convention. 
Anxiety there was. There was 
wonderment, but it was a 
wonderment not untinged with 
amusement: there was in- 
dignation at the very idea of 
an invasion of England, but it 


was an indignation spiced with 


a good deal of homely English 
humour. Crooning nursemaids 
with an ear for rhythm were 
already beginning to lull their 
refractory charges to sleep with 
legends of Boney. But it is 
doubtful if any infant felt more 
than a thrill of excitement over 
this strange man ‘“ who dines 
and sups on naughty people.” 
It was just another fairy-tale ; 


Boney was just another ogre. 
And as the troops, with bands 
playing, passed through the 
country towns and villages, there 
were roars of laughter when 
their eyes were greeted by the 


latest poster. The cartoonist 
was abroad throughout the 
land. The First Consul was 
always represented as a fright- 
fully emaciated young man, 
with staring eyes, and generally 
receiving some rough handling 
from Britannia, John Bull, or 
the British Lion. Bonaparte 
always wore a cocked hat much 
too big for him, and John Bull 
had always the face of a man 
who did not want to be cruel, 
but was determined to stop 
this nonsense just once and for 
all. The posters always made 
the soldiers laugh. 
VOL. CCXL.—NO. MCCCCLII. 
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Those regiments felt a special 
pride who were bound for what 
might be regarded as the real 
danger area, from Dover to 
Dungeness: the narrow strait 
where Boney, if he ever really 
meant business, might be ex- 
pected to make his effort. As 
they moved over the Ports- 
mouth road they could see on 
the hill-tops the great tele- 
graph with its shutters, oc- 
culting and appearing, telling 
of the messages which were 
speeding all day long between 
the Admiralty in London and 
the naval authorities in Ports- 
mouth. The honest militia 
yokels gazed at it open-mouthed. 
Men talking to each other a 
hundred miles apart as if they 
were in the same room! A 
French invention—the officers 
said—which we had, of course, 
greatly improved. Ah! they 
were cunning fellows those 
French ; you could never know 
what they would be up to 
next. Imagine, one of them 
years ago had crossed the 
Channel in a balloon! Perhaps 
Boney’s army would not come 
in boats at all, but in balloons ? 
This had been too rich a thing 
for the French propagandists 
to miss, so they had drawn 
terrifying pictures of a sky 
black with balloons, crammed 
with French soldiers, and with 
the Straits of Dover under- 
neath ; and, under the Channel, 
a kind of tunnel, held up with 
pit-props and crammed with 
more French troops. Copies 
had found their way to England 
and were hugely enjoyed. 

The troops for the danger 
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area topped the Downs and 
gazed—many of the militiamen 
for the first time—upon the 
sea. The blue waters of the 
Channel were flecked with spot 
upon spot of white. Big ships 
in full sail; medium - sized 
ships ; little ships darting hither 
and thither. And far out on 
the horizon the specks could 
just be seen, almost as if they 
were pasted on the coast of 
France. And every ship—even 
those over at the French coast 
—was British, and nearly every 
one of them was a ship of war. 
Great Terror indeed ! How was 
that thin little man with the 
staring eyes—and the cocked 
hat much too big for him— 
going to land an army in 
England in the face of all that ? 


The project of crushing 
England by invasion was no 
new one in French minds. 
Both Louis XVI and the 
Directory had made prepara- 
tions for a descent on the 
English coast-line, and when 
Bonaparte turned his attention 
to the scheme there were in 
existence numerous craft, 
which had been built specially 
for the purpose, but, unfor- 
tunately for the First Consul, 
had been allowed to fall into 
a deplorable state of repair. 
Now, however, a new mouve- 
ment tout-d-fait électrique swept 
over France. As Madame de 
Remusat - remarked in her 
memoirs: “The idea of a 
conquest of England fired the 
general imagination.’’ There 
was a popular tradition that 
it was always possible to trans- 
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port an army in boats, either 
flat-bottomed or of shallow 
draught, from Calais to Dover ; 
and Bonaparte caused the 
Bayeux tapestry, illustrating 
the invasion by William of Nor- 
mandy, to be taken on tour and 
displayed. The French depart- 
ments and larger cities and, 
later, quite small-sized towns, 
vied with each other in sub- 
scribing money, not only for 
vessels of the Invasion Flotilla 
ad hoc, but for real ships of war 
—frigates, corvettes, and even 
ships of the line as well. 

The so-called Great Terror 
lasted for two and a half years, 
during which period Napoleon’s 
project of crossing the Channel 
underwent a complete change. 
It is well to remember, there- 
fore, that his original concep- 
tion aimed at making the 
Invasion Flotilla self-contained 
—that is to say, it was to 
provide its own protection. 
The French navy pur sang was 
outmatched in numbers by the 
British men-of-war patrolling 
the narrow seas and was bottled 
up by its adversary in the 
Mediterranean and Channel 
ports. What Bonaparte hoped 
to achieve was to throw his 
army across the straits in 
specially constructed—or speci- 
ally selected—vessels, either 
during a period of calm—when 
the British warships would be 
immobile—or during a period 
of fog (even in winter), when 
they would be blinded. The 
flotilla’s artillery armament was 
chiefly for use at the moment 
of disembarkation, and—but 
to a lesser degree—to cope 
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with any interference by 
British warships which neither 
calm nor fog might succeed in 
baffling or blinding. The great 
bulk of Bonaparte’s flotilla was 
to be capable of progressing, 
if required, @ la rame—that is 
to say, by rowing. 

The vessels which were to 
make up this armada were 
divided into three classes. The 
first class consisted of two 


kinds of craft, specially de- 


signed and constructed for the 
invasion, larger in size than 
the other classes and unlike 
them in that they were flat- 
bottomed. Of the two kinds 
of vessel in this first class, the 
bigger was what can be most 
accurately described as a ship- 
rigged lighter or barge. These 
prames—to give them their 
French name—were about 110 
feet in length and carried as 
armament twelve 24-pounders : 
in addition to their crew they 
had space for 120 soldiers. 
They drew—when laden—eight 
feet of water and—alone of all 
the craft in the flotilla—could 
not be navigated with oars or 
sweeps. The second type of 
vessel in the first class was the 
chaloupe canonniére. An ade- 
quate translation of the term 
is ‘a brig-rigged gun-vessel.’ 
Although considerably smaller 
than the prames, these vessels, 
being more lightly armed, had 
slightly more accommodation 
for troops. In time these tiny 
flat-bottomed brigs came to 
represent the whole of the 
first class, for the construction 
of prames was discontinued. 
The draught of the latter and 
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their heavy armament rendered 
them very unsuitable for taking 
the ground: they were over- 
canvassed : their lines rendered 
them extraordinarily difficult 
to mancuvre under sail: and 
the fact that they could not be 
navigated with sweeps was a 
fatal obstacle for a mission in 
which a flat calm was eagerly 
looked for. 

The vessels of the second 
class can best be described as 
armed luggers. They had a 
couple of guns, a crew of merely 
Six sailors, and could carry a 
hundred men and a couple of 
horses apiece. They were some 
60 feet overall, with a beam of 
14 feet, and drew less than 
five feet of water—a great 
advantage for disembarkation 
on an open beach, but render- 
ing the luggers unsuitable pour 
naviguer au plus prés—or, as 
we should say, sailing close- 
hauled. When fully loaded 
their freeboard was dangerously 
small. After these came the 
boats of the third class. These 
were of two kinds, both of them 
being open boats, rigged gener- 
ally as luggers, and some 60 
feet in length in the case of 
the larger sort, which were 
armed with a couple of mortars. 
These might be called pinnaces, 
and the remainder—being the 
larger boats from the French 
men-of-war—‘ launches.’ Both 
kinds of craft were easily 
mancuvred with oars, but, 
under sail, were regarded as 
highly dangerous in even a 
moderate breeze. 

The above may be described 
as the combatant portion of 
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the Flotilla of Invasion (and 
here it is necessary again to 
stress the fact that, with the 
exception of the ships’ launches, 
the French Navy—properly so 
called—was not represented, 
so far as vessels are concerned, 
in this armada at all): there 
were also a large number of 
craft for the carriage of non- 
combatants, horses, supplies, 
stores, and equipment—these, 
as @ rule, being fishing smacks. 
In all, speaking here in round 
numbers, and with the proviso 
that alterations —some of 
them considerable—were sub- 
sequently introduced, Bona- 
parte’s design was to transport 
150,000 men across the Channel 
in 2000 of these so-called bdti- 
ments de guerre which would 
be accompanied by 500 to 600 
transport craft. 

The number of craft required 
for the flotilla was so prodigious 
that, even by spreading the 
work from Antwerp (for Holland 
was under the sway of Bona- 
parte) right down to Bayonne, 
the resources of shipbuilding 
in the various ports were in- 
adequate. Fortunately the 
light draught which was essen- 
tial to the units of the flotilla 
facilitated the task of building 
them. Even the largest craft 
—the prames—drew when un- 
laden but three to four feet of 
water. It was possible, there- 
fore, to carry out much of the 
construction far inland and to 
float the completed vessels 
down the rivers to the coast. 
The banks of the Loire and 
Gironde, of the Seine and 
Somme and Oise, of the Escaut 
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and the Meuse, and even of the 
Rhine itself, were soon lined 
with shipyards. Local work- 
men under the direction of 
naval overseers were found 
quite capable of constructing 
the vessels required, and the 
inland situation of these im- 
provised shipyards greatly 
facilitated the necessary supply 
of timber. Even in Paris ninety 
gun-vessels were under con- 
struction at one time. When 
tidings of the work on these 
vessels reached England they 
were contemptuously called 
walnut shells. But their con- 
tinued preparation began to 
cause in time no little anxiety 
in this country. 

It was, however, one thing 
for General Bonaparte to order 
the construction of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand craft 
all along the seaboard from 
Antwerp to Bayonne, as well 
as miles inland ; it was another 
to determine upon a point of 
concentration whence a start 
could be made of the passage 
of the Channel. From the 
point of view of distance to 
be traversed Calais at once 
suggested itself, but technical 
factors of winds and tides ruled 
it out of court; and, after 
considerable discussion with 
his naval advisers, Bonaparte 
selected Boulogne for the main 
port of concentration. The 
harbour, formed by the bed 
of a small and marshy stream, 
was capable of accommodating 
@ great number of craft, pro- 
vided a suitable extension was 
carried out. At low tide boats 
drawing but a few feet of 
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water were left high and dry 
on the mud, and it was essential 
to excavate and dredge so as 
to form an artificial basin 
closed by a lock. The soldiers 
were employed upon this work, 
sometimes working with spade 
and shovel up to their waists 
in water. Upon the top of the 
wooden piles with which the 
basin was surrounded planks 


were laid, so that there resulted. 


an immense area of quays, 
against which the numerous 
craft could be drawn up for 
the rapid embarkation of men, 
horses, and material. 

But, in spite of the enormous 
development of Boulogne, it 
was soon realised that a single 
port would be insufficient. At 
most Boulogne could accom- 
modate 1300 craft, nearly a 
thousand short of what would 
be required. The little fishing 
village of Etaples, to the south- 
wards, was pressed into service, 
and even Montreuil, three or 
four miles up the River Canche, 
was fitted with wooden quays 
for the embarkation of troops. 
To the north of Boulogne the 
villages of Wimereux and 
Ambleteuse were adapted to 
shelter between them five hun- 
dred craft, and it was from 
these tiny and improvised ports 
that the advanced guard and 
the reserve would proceed. 

So far, the arrangements for 
the expedition had led to the 
accumulation of a mountain 
of paperasserie, but the actual 
progress made was by no means 
to the satisfaction of the fiery 
little First Consul. He saw 
that his presence was required. 
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Towards the end of June 1803 
he found himself free, and he 
resolved to pay @ flying visit 
to the coast. Accompanied by 
Josephine, by Duroc, and other 
important personages, he passed 
through the country watered 
by the Oise and Somme, in- 
spected the craft which were 
being built on those waterways, 
and visited the troops which 
from all over France were 
marching, ever marching, 
through Picardy to the sea. 
Arrived at Boulogne, the 
burning question to the mind 
of Bonaparte was how would 
the Invasion Flotilla fare should 
it, contrary to the state of 
affairs which he wished to 
bring about, find itself brought 
to action by an English Fleet. 
On the one hand, imagination 
had to contemplate line-of- 
battle ships under full sail 
crashing into the flimsy ‘ walnut 
shells.’ On the other hand, these 
English monsters might be 
stung to death by gunfire 
of low elevation aided by 
the musketry of a hundred 
thousand French infantrymen. 
No one could foretell the result, 
for no precedent existed for 
such a combat. Decrés, the 
Minister of Marine, when ap- 
pealed to, was unable to give a 
wholly reassuring answer: but 
then Decrés was ever inclined 
to a sardonic pessimism—esprit 
superieur mais dénigrant as his 
contemporaries put it. He 
admitted that an English 
squadron might be beaten off 
and the passage of the Channel 
accomplished, provided Bona- 
parte was prepared to lose a 
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hundred vessels and ten thou- 
sand men. ‘ Bah!” replied 
Bonaparte, “ what is the loss 
of ten thousand men in a 
battle ? And what battle ever 
promised such results as an 
invasion of England now offers 
to us?”’ 

Bonaparte’s actual presence 
was none too early ; for in spite 
of the urgency and frequency 
of his orders much of the work 
was in arrear. Too little work 
was being devoted to new 
construction, and far too much 
energy was being wasted upon 
the repair of rotten craft, the 
relics of former and abortive 
invasion schemes. Bonaparte 
found a lack of workmen, of 
timber, of iron, and of hemp. 
There was, too, a shortage of 
heavy artillery, so urgently 
required to keep at a respectful 
distance these English men-of- 
war, which in the words of 
a French historian were trés 
occupés a@ lancer des projectiles 
incendiaires. 

General Bonaparte infused a 
new energy everywhere. He 
conscripted nearly six thousand 
skilled artisans — carpenters, 
joiners, sawyers, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, and the like. He 
handed over to the naval 
authorities all the forests round 
Boulogne, and although the 
wood had perforce to be used 
green—often indeed put into 
position the very day the tree 
was felled—it was hoped that 
it would serve long enough for 
piles and quayage. Hemp, 
masts, copper, and tar were, 
on order from Russia, Sweden, 
and Holland, slowly trickling 


France - wards by river and 
canal. There was serious con- 
gestion on the Belgian canal 
system, but ‘ live-wire ’ officers 
were sent post-haste breathing 
threats and peremptory orders 
—and armed with bags of gold 
as well—to hasten things along. 
The iron foundries at Douai, 
Strasbourg, and Liége needed 
hurrying, and the savant Monge, 
who followed Bonaparte every- 
where, was sent on a lightning 
tour. Marmont, the gunner 
expert, was in charge of artillery 
matters. Every day aides-de- 
camp were galloping along the 
road pour aller stimuler son 
géle. Five to six hundred 
heavy pieces were urgently 
required to keep those accursed 
English ships at a respectful 
distance. 

For Bonaparte clearly realised 
what a blow it would be to his 
prestige if his artisans were 
compelled to work under the 
fire of English cruisers, and he 
dreaded the ridicule which would 
ensue if his flimsy flotilla should 
find itself, when constructed, 
unable to emerge into the open 
sea. He caused three ‘ half- 
tide’ forts to be constructed 
out to sea—that is to say, forts 
which, at high water, stood up 
from the waves upon a line 
parallel to the Boulogne coast. 
Besides these, he caused the 
cliffs and sandhills to bristle 
with guns and mortars until at 
length there was not left a 
single point, suitable for artil- 
lery, without guns of the largest 
calibre. Similar precautions, 
though on a smaller scale, were 
taken at Etaples and the other 
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ports which were being im- 
provised for the service of the 
flotilla. Oavalry patrols were 
employed along the coast-line, 
supported by units of horse 
artillery, ready to gallop to any 
spot from which gun-fire might 
be directed against intrusive 
small craft of the enemy. And 
the telegraph stations which 
sprang up along the shore 
enabled information to be trans- 
mitted with wonderful rapidity. 
From Dunkirk, Bonaparte was 
in communication with Paris 
by the telegraph, which had 
been extended from Lille in 
1798. 

With inexhaustible energy 
the First Consul went into the 
smallest details, compelling his 
entourage to work at fever-heat ; 
lauding and rewarding the most 
capable of the naval and mili- 
tary officials, and terrifying— 
sometimes even cashiering or 
degrading on the spot—those 
whose efficiency or enthusiasm 
was not sufficiently developed. 
Like a cyclone Bonaparte then 
swept northward to Calais, 
Dunkirk, and Ostend. A visit 
to Antwerp followed, and the 
First Consul was immediately 
struck with the potentialities 
of that port. He at once 
decreed that a High Seas fleet 
should there be constructed 
whose flag flotterait toujours 
entre L’Escaut et la Tamise. 
His intention was to make of 
Antwerp a great naval arsenal 
equal in efficiency and strength 
to Toulon and Brest, but in- 
finitely better placed “ to dis- 
turb the slumbers of England.” 

And so to Ghentand Brussels, 
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at which latter city he held a 
brilliant court. As he hurried 
thence to France did Bona- 
parte, one wonders, note the 
field which, a mere dozen years 
later, was to prove the tomb 
of his military greatness? He 
entered France early in August 
by the small fortress-town 
where his nephew and restorer 
of his dynasty was to pen to 
the Empress regent the terrible 
despatch: ‘‘The army is de- 
feated and captive. I myself 
am a prisoner.”’ Sic transit. 
Fortunately for themselves 


Great Captains have not the 
gift of second sight. 


While General Bonaparte was 
rushing like a whirlwind over 
the north coast of France, John 
Bull in England was setting 
about his task in @ more 
phlegmatic way. There was 
no question of this country 
having been taken by surprise ; 
for, two years earlier, the War 
Office had circulated to General 
Officers Commanding a memo- 
randum dealing with the 
defence of the country which 
opened with the blunt state- 
ment: “We must naturally 
suppose, from the host of foes 
that surround us and from the 
advantages our insular situa- 
tion gives us while they can 
be kept at a distance, that their 
great object must be an in- 
vasion of these countries.’”’? The 
superiority, the vigilance, and 
the gallantry of our Navy were 
fully recognised, but, at the 
same time, it was felt that 
there might be circumstances 
of wind and weather peculiarly 
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favourable to a would-be in- 
vader and, not least, to “ our 
inveterate and implacable 
enemy.” The memorandum 
was of very great length, most 
clear and precise in its instruc- 
tions, and had been issued by 
order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, in February 1801. 

This scheme of home defence 
was based upon a plan which 
—although it was later carried 
out with great success by 
Wellington in Portugal—was 
quite out of harmony with the 
temper of the English people. 
It was laid down that from the 
moment that an enemy was 
discovered from the coast, and 
“pointing to a place of land- 
ing,”’ the country in the neigh- 
bourhood should be systemati- 
cally ‘driven ’—that is to say, 
all horses and cattle should 
be removed, nothing of any 
possible value to the enemy 
should be allowed to remain, 
and, in addition, there should 
be brought about “the total 
destruction of the roads for 
miles round whatever point he 
made his landing at, or at 
least for several miles on each 
side of the road he meant to 
pursue.” 

The scheme was strenuously 
opposed by General John Moore, 
who, on 2nd June 1803, took 
over the command at Shorn- 
cliffe of a brigade of infantry, 
with other troops, whose sector 
of defence was the strip of 
coast-line from Deal to Dunge- 
ness. Just a month later he 
wrote to Sir David Dundas, 
who was in command of the 
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whole Southern District, point- 
ing out that in any case the 
scheme was an impracticable 
one; for a thorough driving 
of the countryside would take 
at least ten days to a fortnight, 
whereas @ foreign landing might 
be made in such conditions 
that the warning might be but 
@ matter of hours. Besides, 
went on Moore, any policy of 
‘ driving’ the country and re- 
treating would lead to confusion 
and despondency. This was a 
system of war “to which the 
English are least adapted.’ 
The obvious course, wrote 
Moore, was to adopt a policy 
by which not a foot of ground 
should be ceded that was not 
watered with the blood of the 
invader. Horses and waggons 
might properly be withdrawn, 
but the real secret of the 
defence of our coast was to be 
found in the co-ordination of 
the efforts of the regulars and 
militia, supplemented by that 
of volunteers. Every man 
capable of work or of bearing 
arms should be enrolled. “ If 
the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood occupied the heights 
I should not doubt but that 
the force I have, thus aided, 
would drive into the sea any 
force France could send against 
us.” 

Moore’s letter was in harmony 
with the spirit of the Kentish 
people among whom he daily 
moved. They wished to take 
their part in repelling an in- 
vasion by some more heroic 
measures than driving cattle, 
burning crops, or destroying 
roads. So far, however, the 
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Government had not realised 
the fierceness of the flame of 
patriotism which was not only 
burning on the south coast, but 
was Sweeping over the whole of 
Great Britain. When Moore 
penned his protest to Dundas 
volunteers had not been en- 
rolled. An Act, however, for 
that purpose came into force, 
and, in spite of Government 
bungling and hesitation, of 
alternate frenzied appeal and 
chilly discouragement, by the 
autumn the huge number of 
over 340,000 volunteers had 
come forward and were devot- 
ing their leisure hours to mili- 
tary exercises. 

The spectacle now presented 
in Great Britain had been 
matched only by the spirit of 
resistance which had animated 
the country at the news of the 
sailing of the Invincible Armada 
of Spain. A great historian 
has set out in vivid prose how 
in 1803, in the multitude who 
now thronged to the standard 
of their country, were to be 
seen men of all ranks and 
descriptions from the Prince of 
the Blood to the labourer of 
the soil. The merchant left 
his counting-house, the lawyer 
his briefs ; the farmer paused 
in the labour of husbandry, 
the artisan in the toils of 
his handicraft; the nobleman 
hurried from the scene of dis- 
sipation or amusement, the 
country gentleman was to be 
seen at the head of his tenantry. 
Everywhere were to be seen 
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uniforms, squadrons, and bat- 
talions. The clang of artillery 
was heard in the streets, the 
trampling of cavalry resounded 
in the fields. Instead of the 
peasant reposing at sunset in 
front of his cottage, he was to 
be seen hurrying with his 
musket on his shoulder to his 
rallying-point. 

The pen of Alison! has, 
however, wandered from sober 
fact into the fairer regions of 
the picturesque. In 1803 the 
peasant would not have hurried, 
musket on shoulder, but would 
have made his way unarmed to 
the village church to draw a 
rusty pike from the store of 
old military junk which had 
been collected there. Bunbury 
has left on record that, if 
Bonaparte could have crossed 
the Channel in the winter of 
1803-1804, as he first designed, 
‘* our means to meet his veteran 
troops would have been found 
utterly unfit for battle.” But 
Bunbury pointed out that such 
unreadiness was but temporary, 
and, in any case, such was the 
determination of the British 
people not to be conquered, 
and such was the unyielding 
temper of the stout old king, 
that, even unprepared though 
they were, they would win 
through in the end, “ though 
after long suffering and in- 
calculable losses.’’ ? 


And so the summer of 1803 
passed into autumn, bringing 
the long nights which would, 
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theoretically at least, be in 
favour of a surprise landing. 
It was generally recognised 
that Bonaparte would make 
his attempt against that part 
of the English coast nearest to 
Boulogne—namely, the Kent 
coast westwards from Dover, 
but by the end of 1803 numer- 
ous batteries had been placed 
in position, and eighteen strong 
battalions of infantry (two- 
thirds of them militia) and 
twenty squadrons of cavalry 
could have been quickly con- 
centrated. Arrangements had 
been worked out for the bring- 
ing up of reinforcements from 
the rear by wheeled transport, 
exclusive of the yeomanry and 
volunteers who would assemble 
at their rallying posts. It does 
not, however,- seem that the 
project of sending a French 
invading army across the 
Channel in ‘walnut shells,’ 
which, unaided, were to oppose 
the British Fleet in the Channel, 
was ever taken very seriously. 
Certainly the scheme never 
evoked any sensation deserving 
the name of ‘Great Terror.’ 
But in the following year events 
in France, and a change in the 
project itself, gave ground for a 
real anxiety if not for alarm. 
On the 30th April 1804 a motion 
was carried in the Tribunate, 
with but the one dissenting 
voice of Carnot, that the 
supreme power in France should 
be made hereditary in the 
person and family of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Less than three weeks later 
Bonaparte openly assumed the 
imperial title and dignity. It 











did not escape the notice of 
thoughtful people in England 
that, in assuming the title of 
emperor and not that of king, 
Napoleon’s object was to 
carry back the minds of the 
French people to the days 
of Charlemagne who to the 
monarchy of France added a 
wider dominion. The thin 
little man with the staring 
eyes who had been greeted by 
the title ‘Citizen Consul ’— 
always rather ridiculous to 
English ears—loomed more 
powerful and sinister as a 
being saluted with the greetings 
of ‘Your Majesty’ and ‘Sire.’ 
The danger of invasion was 
certainly not lessened now that 
it would be directed not from 
a bureau but from a throne. 
And it was becoming clear that 
the crazy scheme of forcing the 
passage of the Channel in 
armed walnut shells was giving 
way to the more orthodox 
method of first endeavouring 
to secure command of those 
narrow waters by French ships 
of war and thus ensuring an 
undisturbed crossing for the 
flotilla itself. Writing to 
Admiral Latouche-Treville at 
Toulon on the 2nd July, the 
Emperor spoke of the great 
task confronting the French 
Navy. He pointed out that, 
waiting for a success of French 
line-of-battle ships, were 1200 
light craft ready to embark 
120,000 men and 10,000 horses. 
Soyons matires du détroit six 
heures et nous sommes maitres 
du monde. 


The Army at Boulogne was 
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in fine fettle. It had been 
thrown into transports of en- 
thusiasm by the news that 
their own Little Corporal who 
had led them to victory at 
Lodi and Rivoli, at the Pyra- 
mids and Marengo, had seized 
the throne. Napoleon deter- 
mined to profit by this senti- 
ment, and, by his presence 
amongst his troops upon the 
coast, to keep the enthusiasm 
at boiling-point. On the 20th 
July he arrived at Boulogne. 
A salute of nine hundred guns 
fired from the forts and the 
coast batteries was heard across 
the water and aroused wonder- 
ment among the watchers on 
the English shore. 

The Emperor would see 
everything for himself. Al- 
though @ nasty sea was running, 
he embarked in a small craft 
to examine the ‘ half-tide ’ forts 


which had been erected. He 
caused artillery practice to be 
carried out, under his eyes, by 


the shore batteries. Then, 
embarking once again, he put 
out to sea to witness, almost 
within gunshot of a British 
blockading squadron, some 
mancuvres carried out by units 
of the Invasion Flotilla. Re- 
ceived everywhere by his 
soldiers and sailors with ac- 
clamation, and satisfied with 
the efficiency of everything he 
had seen, the Emperor returned 
to his quarters plein de contente- 
ment and lavish in praises 
of his naval and _ military 
commanders. 

Quitting Boulogne, the Em- 
peror paid flying visits to all 
the camps from Etaples to 
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Calais. Then inland to inspect, 
near Arras, a corps d’élite— 
Junot’s Grenadiers. This was 
@ division of ten battalions, 
each of 800 men, picked from 
the regiments of the French 
Army that did not form part 
of the expeditionary force. The 
grenadiers had been selected 
with the utmost care, only 
men of perfect physique, of 
high intelligence, and with ex- 
cellent war records satisfying 
the test. It was this splendid 
body that Napoleon intended 
to use a8 @ covering force; it 
was to be transported in some 
of the lightest craft, ahead of 
the main body of the flotilla ; 
and, seizing ground some dis- 
tance inland, was to hold it 
until the main body of the 
invaders had been put ashore. 
The task would be a hard one. 
But this division of grenadiers 
was probably the finest military 
unit in Europe at the time; 
and when Napoleon witnessed 
their turn-out, their discipline, 
their enthusiasm and skill in 
mancuvre, he felt his confidence 
redouble. 

With that sense of the 
dramatic which he ever knew 
how to turn to his advantage, 
Napoleon determined to round 
off his visit with a grand féte 
for his soldiers. He had al- 
ready distributed the high 
decorations of the newly formed 
Legion of Honour at the In- 
valides, and now, on the shores 
of the ocean and under the 
very eyes of the English ships 
of war, he would confer upon 
those soldiers, selected for the 
honour, the cross of the Order. 
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He chose for the ceremony a 
vast amphitheatre hard by the 
shore, which seemed as if 
designed by Nature herself for 
some great festival. In the 
centre of the amphitheatre was 
erected a great throne for the 
Emperor, flanked by flights of 
steps where would stand 
ministers and marshals and 
other great dignitaries of State. 
On either wing would be de- 
ployed detachments of the 
Imperial Guard. Facing the 
Emperor, on the slopes of the 
amphitheatre, would be drawn 
up the various units of the 
army in serried columns con- 
verging upon the Imperial 
throne as if to a common 
centre. 

The ceremony took place on 
the 16th of August and was 
witnessed by a huge crowd of 
spectators drawn from all the 
neighbouring districts, and from 
Paris a8 well. Eighty thousand 
soldiers—some say a hundred 
thousand—were on parade, and 
from the columns there ad- 
vanced to the foot of the 
throne those officers and soldiers 
deemed worthy of award. The 
crosses and ribbons reposed in 
the helmet of Du Guesclin : the 
helmet of Du Guesclin stood on 
the shield of Bayard. Two 
hundred colours decorated the 
throne, many bullet-torn and 
in tatters, and stained with the 
blood of those who had fallen 
on the victorious fields of Lodi 
and Arcola, of Marengo and a 
score of others. Napoleon, 
standing in front of the throne, 
read aloud to the neophytes 
the oath of the Legion of 
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Honour and called upon them 
to swear upon their honour to 
devote themselves to the service 
of the Empire. To the fanfare 
of trumpets and the roar of 
artillery the recipients shouted 
Nous le jurons. For hours 
Napoleon was engaged in pre- 
senting the crosses, holding 
converse for a moment with 
all those in whom he recog- 
nised old comrades of his 
past campaigns. 

The enthusiasm was impres- 
sive, but the stage management 
of the Emperor was to be de- 
feated by an anticlimax. The 
serried ranks of the soldiers on 
the slope of the amphitheatre 
faced the sea, and, still further 
to arouse their enthusiasm, it 
had been arranged that a fleet 
of new boats was to rendezvous 
at a certain point and then to 
make for Boulogne. But, as 
the hour for their arrival drew 
near, Napoleon was seen to be 
labouring under some concern. 
Seizing a telescope, he turned 
and looked anxiously towards 
the sea. His impatience in- 
creased and was communicated 
to his staff. Berthier was biting 
his nails. Decrés was clearly 
anxious. Suddenly, however, a 
flotilla hove in view, but while 
tens of thousands of eyes were 
observing its approach an oath 
from Decrés warned the Em- 
peror that something had gone 
wrong. In the leading division 
of the flotilla there was lament- 
able confusion. Several boats 
ran foul of some works which 
had been erected below high 
water and were swamped. The 
crews were seen to be swimming 
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for their lives, and the cries of 
alarm raised by spectators on 
the beach could clearly be 
heard. In a fury the Emperor 
descended from the throne and 
hurried with Berthier to a 
terrace along the water’s edge. 
There he paced to and fro, 
rapidly giving vent to 
“expressions indicative of 
vexation.”’ 

It was indeed a mortifying 
curtain to the impressive cere- 
monial of the day, and not less 
80 because Napoleon knew that 
scores of English telescopes 
had brought it within the 
vision of his enemy. At that 
time there was cruising off 
Boulogne a squadron of fifteen 
to twenty British vessels under 
Admiral Louis who was flying his 
flagin the fifty-gun ship Leopard. 
The main body usually lay at 
anchor, in fifteen fathoms, 
about ten miles north-west of 
the port, with a detached 
division—in which was the 
frigate Immortalité — cruising 
just out of range of the French 
batteries, and anchoring 0c- 
casionally as the state of the 
tide rendered necessary. 

A week or so later, to amuse 
the Emperor, Admiral de Bruix 
sent a division of gun-vessels 
to work up to where the 
British gun-brig Bruiser was 
lying. A brisk burst of firing 
ensued which soon brought the 
Immortalité to the spot, and a 
broadside from her proved nasty 
medicine for the French gun- 
boats. But the French shore 
batteries now got to work on 
the British frigate and com- 
pelled her to haul off, the 
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action then dying down on 
both sides, to be reported, of 
course, a8 a French ‘ victory.’ 


Meanwhile, across the Channel 
the English preparations for 
defence were being carefully 
tested, but without any of the 
dramatic or emotional appeals 
which characterised the French 
side. While the Emperor 
Napoleon was riding swiftly 
along the French coast-line, 
inspecting, examining, and criti- 
cising what he saw, in Kent and 
Sussex his ‘ opposite number,’ 
Frederick Duke of York, was 
at Sandgate reviewing the 
camp at Shorncliffe; thence 
to Brabourn Lees to see four 
regiments of militia; and “I 
am now setting off immediately 
to ride along the coast to 
Hastings, reviewing the dif- 
ferent corps as I pass.” On 
the whole, however, it may 
justly be said that in England 
the whole business was taken 
less seriously than it was in 
France. After the first un- 
easiness, and possibly alarm, of 
the summer of 1803 confidence 
had returned, and by the 
following summer the south 
coast, so far from being de- 
serted by its inhabitants and 
shunned by visitors, was having 
everywhere an excellent season. 
The military were, of course, 
an enormous attraction, and 
the social life of the seaside 
towns was very much gayer 
than in a normal year. Some- 
times the gaiety was not of a 
very reputable kind. If, at the 
new camp at Shorncliffe, General 
John Moore was instituting 
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that military training which 
was to make the soldiers there 
schooled the finest infantry in 
Europe, there were other aspects 
of the south coast of a different 
kind. At Brighton, in the fear- 
ful vulgarity of the Pavilion, 
the Prince of Wales, with Mrs 
Fitzherbert and his raffish Whig 
friends, was holding high revel. 
“The prime topic of conversa- 
tion”? at Brighton in June 
1804 was, according to a local 
newspaper, “the royal muni- 
ficence and splendour displayed 
at the Pavilion.” There had 
been a review during the day 
—the birthday of King George 
—it was not a serious military 
exercise but just a ‘show’ 
for the people, ‘county’ 
and others, presenting, as a 
contemporary pressman naively 
put it, “a pleasing picture of 


bustle and hilarity, such as is 
seldom witnessed here except 
at the time of the races; 


coaches, chariots, landaus, 
landaulets, sociables, curricles, 
buggies, whiskies, &c., and 
pedestrians and equestrians be- 
yond all calculation.” That 
night the Steyne displayed an 
assemblage of pedestrians, 
“ numerous, elegant, and select. 
. . . Many fascinating groups 
of beautiful belles also graced 
the walk.”’ 

Yet Brighton, for all this 
gaiety, could do its duty well. 
It had its own ‘fleet’ of 
Brighton gunboats, these being 
forty stout fishing craft each 
mounting an eighteen-pounder 
carronade and manned by 
volunteers. There was also a 
corps of Sea Fencibles—coast 
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artillery we should probably 
call them today—whose target 
practice in four rounds sent to 
the bottom a small boat moored 
half a league from the shore, 
‘“‘ with the French jack at the 
masthead.”? Groups of Brighton 
belles drawn up as spectators 
on the cliff loudly applauded 
the successful practice of the 
day, and the enthusiastic re- 
porter declared “such will be 
the fate of the Corsican’s flat- 
bottoms should they have 
the temerity to appear within 
gunshot in this quarter.” 

It is easy to smile at the 
doings in Brighton, but it must 
be remembered that it was sui 
generis. Brighton was the only 
place of real fashion for many 
miles westward of Dover (for 
Folkestone was but a tiny 
fishing village with no pre- 
tension whatever to being a 
‘seaside resort’), and in any 
case Brighton stood rather out- 
side the danger area. From 
contemporary sources, indeed, 
it would seem as if a mild 
expectation—it is idle to use 
the words ‘the fear ’—of in- 
vasion extended even farther 
westwards, to Hampshire and 
even to the Cornish coast. But 
it is doubtful if such belief 
was ever very seriously enter- 
tained. So long as the French 
Emperor relied on transporting 
his army in ‘ walnut shells’ it 
was Obvious that the sea pas- 
sage would have to be of the 
shortest. No one in his senses 
could have believed that the 
frail craft described earlier in 
this article could have voyaged, 
heavily laden with soldiers, 
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from Boulogne, say, to East- 
bourne or to Weymouth. 
Even, however, in the more 
obvious danger area, from 
Dover to Dungeness, there was 
throughout the whole period 
of the invasion scare an atmo- 
sphere of unreality. We were 
at war with the French people 
and the French people’s elected 
ruler, the Corsican upstart, 
Napoleon Bonaparte: but, in 
@ sense, we were not at war 
with France and all that the 
name of France stood for. 
Princes of the Blood of France 
had attended King George III 
at the review of the loyal 
volunteers held in Hyde Park 
in the autumn of 1803. Aristo- 
cratic French émigrés moved in 
the highest English society, or 
—if their revenues had been 
entirely lost to them—made an 


honourable living by giving 
lessons in fencing and in French. 
French gentlemen and _ ladies 
could therefore be an object 


of respect. Such a state of 
affairs naturally led to espion- 
age on a very large scale, and 
even French royalists often 
incurred suspicion and were 
objects of resentment owing to 
the activities of some doubtful 
characters. 

Communication with France 
was by no means entirely cut 
off, a fact which was due 
to the immense amount of 
smuggling, in both directions, 
that still went on. Romney 
Marsh had for long been the 
haunt of smugglers, and a 
vast quantity of contraband 
was carried in both directions 
across the Channel. It was a 
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difficult practice to suppress ; 
for the numerous fishing craft 
along the coast lent themselves 
to smuggling, and smuggling, 
too, was regarded then, and 
even later, a8 a very venial 
transgression. Even the gentle 
Elia, writing later, could talk 
of a smuggler as an ‘ honest 
thief.’ A particularly nefarious 
form of smuggling, but ap- 
parently practised extensively, 
was the shipping of golden 
guineas to France for the pay- 
ment of the French army at 
Boulogne. Swift craft, boldly 
handled by expert navigators, 
were continually arriving or 
departing under cover of dark- 
ness, and it was never parti- 
cularly difficult—for an ade- 
quate sum—to secure a passage. 
Apart from the smuggling 
vessels it would seem that the 
Ohannel was not entirely closed. 
The following item of news, 
concerning Brighton, appeared 
in a newspaper of 23rd August 
1803: ‘One of the largest 
fishing boats here, with nine 
passengers—the regular packets 
being either laid up for the 
winter or on the other side 
of the water—sailed for Dieppe 
at 3 o’clock P.M. today.”’ There 
is something peculiarly artless 
about the expression ‘ regular 
packets ’—three months after 
declaration of the war. 


This year 1804 was, too, 
marked by a further event 
which increased the danger in 
which England stood. Spain 
had been forced into alliance 
with France. She had agreed 
to pay a considerable sum 
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annually to the French ex- 
chequer, and it was clear that 
she was about to assist Napoleon 
with ships and to grant the 
French Navy the use of ex- 
cellent harbours. In these cir- 
cumstances England had no 
option but to declare war on 
Spain, and after some months 
of diplomatic ‘notes’ the 
formal announcement of hos- 
tilities was made in December. 
Meanwhile public opinion in 
England had urged that, in 
view of the addition of naval 
strength to Napoleon, more 
active steps should be taken 
to deal with the invasion flotilla 
across the Channel. 

It was decided, therefore, to 
endeavour to destroy such 
vessels aS should be found 
moored in any of the open 
roads along the French coast. 
The method favoured was that 
of fire-vessels, four of the ortho- 
dox kind, and others of novel 
construction. The  latter— 
which received the name of 
catamarans—were coffers of 
about 21 feet long by 3} feet 
beam, filled with combustibles, 
amongst which was a clockwork 
apparatus for exploding the 
material within a given number 
of minutes. The catamarans 
were 80 ballasted as to bring 
the canvas deck flush with the 
water and were—like the fire- 
ships proper—to be towed into 
position. 

The attempt was made during 
the night of 2nd-3rd October 
1804, but the French had been 
well served by spies. Every 
defensive preparation had been 
made. Gunboats and armed 
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launches had been sent out to 
scout and, if possible, to grapple 
and tow away the fire-vessels. 
On shore the batteries were all 
ready and bodies of troops with 
numerous field-pieces were in 
position. In operations with 
fire-vessels suprise is a factor 
of immense importance, and 
as this element was lacking, 
the undertaking resulted in 
complete failure. The work 
was gallantly carried out by 
our sailors, but the fire-vessels 
and catamarans were either 
avoided or shepherded into 
places where their explosion 
would do little harm. Like 
all failures of the kind, this 
one really conferred additional 
strength upon the flotilla it 
was intended to destroy. For 
the French, convinced that a 
second attempt would be made 
to destroy the flotilla by fire, 
constructed a chaine de barrage 
which completely sheltered all 
their craft at Boulogne. 


It is a commonplace to say 
that Napoleon was no seaman. 
Historians often wax merry 
over the report of the authori- 
ties of the military school at 
Brienne that cadet Bonaparte 
“would make an excellent 


naval officer.”” That Napoleon 
could never realise the difference 
between sea squadrons and 
battalions is true enough. And 
he was always woefully weak 
in tides. But strategy, in its 
wider aspect, knows little dis- 
tinction between sea and land, 
and, for working out a combi- 
nation of moves, Napoleon’s 
intellect ranged over the two 
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elements. A temporary com- 
mand of the English Channel 
was what he required. In 
his more dramatic moments 
he would limit the period to 
six hours. When he was really 
talking seriously the time would 
be extended to two days. But 
the principle was the same: 
he must have the Ohannel to 
himself for time sufficient to 
transport the ‘Army of Eng- 
land ’—as it had come to be 
called—and to throw it upon 
the English coast. A victory, 
@ march on London, and peace 
dictated in the capital would, 
he maintained, then be the 
obvious and logical sequence. 

Apart from such naval 
assistance as could be given 
by Spain, chiefly from Ferro] 
and Oadiz, Napoleon’s ships 
of war were bottled up by 
British blockading squadrons 
in Rochefort, Brest, and Toulon. 
The temporary command of 
the Channel could obviously 
be secured only by destroying, 
or at any rate seriously crippling, 
the British squadrons now hold- 
ing it. Equally obvious was 
the fact that such squadrons 
could be destroyed or crippled 
only by a superior—and, indeed, 
by a considerably superior— 
force. Reduced to its primary 
elements, the problem was 
simply this. The bottled-up 
Squadrons must somehow get 
out. From Toulon, Cadiz, 
Ferrol, Rochefort, and Brest 
they should, somehow and 
somewhere, effect a concen- 
tration—a long way off. By 
stratagem as large a portion as 
possible of the British Navy 
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should be lured away and as 
far as possible on a false scent. 
And then, converging upon the 
English Channel in greatly 
Superior numbers, the concen- 
trated French and Spanish fleets 
should gain a mastery of the 
Narrow Seas which at worst 
might be temporary—but suffi- 
cient ; and at best might result 
in such control as would 
make France mistress of the 
seas. 

The first portion of his plan 
presented no insurmountable 
difficulty. In the days of sail 
a blockaded fleet could always 
get out if it wanted to. It was 
necessary merely to wait for 
an off-shore gale, which would 
blow away—and scatter—the 
blockaders; and then, when 
the gale was moderating, for 
the blockaded fleet to emerge 


in a formed and fighting body. 
The chances were that it would 
avoid the blockaders — who 


might have been blown 
hundreds of miles away— 
altogether; or such units of 
the blockaders as might be 
encountered would be isolated, 
and could easily be destroyed. 
On 11th January 1805 Admiral 
Missiessy got out from Roche- 
fort. Admiral Ganteaume at 
Brest was still waiting for the 
proper weather conditions (the 
God of the Winds must have 
had a grudge against him, as 
we shall see). On 17th January 
Villeneuve got out from Toulon 
—which was Nelson’s beat— 
but the Lion Gulf can bring 
up nasty weather, and he had 
to hurry back and wait for 
another opportunity. But he 
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so misled Nelson as to send 
him searching as far as Egypt. 

The area of concentration 
was fixed as far away as the 
West Indies, and Napoleon 
counted—and counted rightly 
—upon England being induced 
to divert some of her strength 
to those waters. The economic 
value of the West Indies at 
the time was very great. They 
were a8 valuable as India. 
They were still “‘ the brightest 
gems of England’s crown.” 
Such was the value of the West 
Indian islands that, when the 
French had been expelled from 
North America by the victories 
of Amherst and Wolfe, there 
had been considerable hesita- 
tion in England whether to 
accept Guadaloupe or Canada 
as the spoil of war from the 
vanquished France. Pitt—the 
elder—was in despair: ‘* Which 


shall I be hanged for not keep- 
ing?” he cried in the House 
Commons—tragically, and out- 


raging syntax. <A generation 
later the influence of the West 
Indies lost us our American 
colonies. The French admiral, 
in 1781, held back two hundred 
French merchantmen of the 
‘ West Indian trade’ until the 
close of operations should allow 
him to escort them home with 
ships of war. Rodney, on the 
other hand, was forced to 
detail eleven ships for convoy 
work. The West Indian in- 
fluence was immensely strong 
in England, and the Cabinet 
of that day was beset by the 
clamour of absentee landlords 
of West Indian plantations. 
British tenderness for ‘the 
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trade’ gave the French Navy 
@ temporary superiority in 
American waters. That superi- 
ority spelt the doom of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, and, with 
the surrender of Cornwallis, 
England was beaten and 
America was lost. ‘“‘ Oh, God! 
it is all over,” cried North when 
he heard the news. Napoleon 
knew what he was about 
when he ordered his fleets to 
concentrate in West Indian 
waters. 


Villeneuve got out success- 
fully from Toulon, on his second 
attempt on 30th March. Hurry- 
ing down to Gibraltar, he 
passed through the Straits and 
made for Cadiz, where he picked 
up the Spanish admiral, Gray- 
ina, with six ships of the 
line, several frigates, and a 
French ship of war. Setting 
sail, he then left European 
waters—with his combined fleet 
of eighteen ships of the line, 
ten frigates, with ten thousand 
veteran troops on board as 
well—and steered for the West 
Indies, where Missiessy had al- 
ready arrived. Poor Gan- 
teaume, however, was still wind- 
bound at Brest. By a kind of 
meteorological phenomenon the 
equinoctial gales refused to 
blow, and not for a single day 
during the month of March— 
and even of April and May 
—was Cornwallis’s blockading 
squadron driven off by weather. 
Such conditions of weather 
were unique. Several times 
it looked as if a favourable 
gale was blowing up, but every 
time le ciel s’était remis au beau. 
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Worn out by continual dis- 
appointment, the health of the 
imprisoned French admiral 
completely broke down. 
Villeneuve’s move had, how- 
ever, deceived Nelson. India, 
no less than the West Indies, 
was of immense value to Eng- 
land, and a French footing 
in Egypt—with India as the 
goal—had been essayed less 
than ten years before, and 
by Napoleon himself.1 While 
Villeneuve was steering west- 
ward, unchecked and un- 
pursued, towards the Antilles, 
Nelson was sailing eastwards, 
making for Alexandria. Con- 
vinced, however, by information 
brought by his cruisers, that 
he was on @ false scent, he 
turned to beat up towards 
Gibraltar. But so foul were 
the winds that by the time he 
was able to get through the 
Straits his enemy had had a 
month’s start. Beaten as he 
was by the factor of time, 
Nelson would also have to 
pursue his enemy with a marked 
inferiority of fighting strength. 
Before he quitted Gibraltar he 
had learned that Villeneuve 
commanded eighteen of the 
line and ten frigates. His own 
fleet consisted merely of ten 
line - of - battle ships and his 
frigates were but three. All 
his ships were foul and in 
urgent need of refitting from 
nigh two years at sea. But 
Nelson hesitated not for a 
moment. ‘Do you,’ he said 
to his captains, “ take a French- 
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man apiece and leave all the 
Spaniards to me. When I haul 
down my colours I expect you 
to do the same. 
then.” 


But not till 


It is high summer in 1805. 
There had been a feeling of 
despondency in England when 
the news had flown round that 
Villeneuve and the Spaniards 
had made off to the West 
Indies where, it was well known, 
no British force capable of 
offering resistance was to be 
found. In those days when 
communication was slow and 
uncertain it was natural that 
the feeling in commercial and 
financial circles in England 
should have been one of the 
greatest anxiety ; for, added to 
the strain brought about by 
the continued menace of a 
large army immediately op- 
posite the coast of Kent, was 
the possibility of immense losses 
in the West Indies. On 9th 
July the Government received 
information which, although 
it added to the danger 
of invasion, did, however, 
relieve anxiety concerning the 
West Indian situation. It was 
in the form of a despatch from 
Nelson at Antigua. He had 
missed the Franco-Spanish fleet, 
but at every British island at 
which he had touched he had 
picked up information—some- 
times misleading and often 
indeed wildly inaccurate—from 
which he had drawn certain 
conclusions. He was certain 
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that the enemy had some 
ulterior combination in view, 
although he was unable to 
penetrate what that combina- 
tion was; but he felt it his 
duty to warn the British 
Government to expect the 
sudden appearance of the 
Franco-Spanish fleet in Euro- 
pean waters. He himself was 
about to start at once to 
return to Europe, and was 
meanwhile forwarding this in- 
formation by several fast-sailing 
vessels to Portsmouth and to 
Lisbon. 

The little brig Curieuww was 
one of the vessels selected for 
her speed to carry a copy of 
the despatch. She outstripped 
her competitors, making the 
passage from Antigua in twenty- 
five days, and “ by the rapidity 
of her passage fixed the desti- 
nies of the world.’”’ At White- 
hall the Admiralty lost not a 
moment. Orders were at once 
sent to Admiral Stirling, who 
was cruising off Rochefort, to 
jon Sir Robert Calder off 
Ferrol, with a view to inter- 
cepting the Franco-Spanish 
fleet whose first objective was 
calculated to be the liberation 
of the French and Spanish 
vessels in that and adjacent 
ports. 


Across the Channel time was 
pressing. All was ready in the 


army of invasion. Of the 
Squadrons- which had sailed 
defiantly across the Atlantic 
to the West Indies, Missiessy 
was safely back in Rochefort, 
having taken Dominica from 
the English, Any moment 
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now might news be expected 
of the appearance of Villeneuve 
off Ferrol heading for the 
Channel. Napoleon felt that 
the hour had come. He hurried 
to Boulogne, where he arrived 
on the 3rd August, to be wel- 
comed as before by the frenzied 
acclamations of his troops. 
Truth to tell, the soldiers had 
begun to grow pretty weary 
of the eternal embarkation and 
disembarkation drill of which 
they had now had such a dose 
for two years and a half. This 
time it was hoped that the 
Emperor would lead them 
across the Channel. The next 
day Napoleon reviewed all the 
infantry on the sands at low 
tide. Over 100,000 men were 
on parade, drawn up in line. 
All told, and available for the 
projected crossing, Napoleon 
had at hand a force of 132,000 
combatants and 15,000 horses. 
Within two hours all these 
men and horses could be em- 
barked. All the guns, ammuni- 
tion, equipment, and supplies 
had for long been packed in 
their allotted transports. The 
invading army was subdivided 
into an advance-guard under 
Lannes; two wings and a 
centre under Davout, Ney, and 
Soult, respectively; and a 
general reserve. In the reserve, 
some 27,000 strong, was to be 
found an Italian division whose 
inclusion was explained by the 
words of Napoleon: ‘I should 
like to show those English 
something they have not seen 
since the days of the Caesars— 
Italians in their island.” 

That night when the Emperor 
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returned to his quarters he 
scribbled a note to Decrés: 
“The English do not know 
what they are in for. If we 
are masters of the Straits for 
twelve hours, England is 
finished.” + 


England, however, had no 
intention whatever of being 
finished. The southern counties 
stood ready and undismayed. 
At Walmer, Pitt, in his intervals 
of statesmanship, was drilling 
his Cinque Port volunteers, of 
which he was the colonel. 
Dover, a8 a professional fortress, 
probably looked with profes- 
sional disdain upon the en- 
thusiasm of patriotic volunteers, 
and was perfectly confident 
that it could blow all the 
Corsican’s ‘ walnut shells’ out 
of the water if ever they 
appeared. Martello towers with 
their guns upon the roof had 
erupted for miles along the 
coast, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Hythe, close 
to which, .at Shorncliffe camp, 
General John Moore was con- 
tinuing to show that practical 
training, combined with a firm 
but humane discipline, could 
turn out the finest fighting 
infantry in the world. From 
Hythe westwards had been 
constructed the Military Canal 
cutting off the Romney Marshes 
and affording an obstacle with 
which an invader, landing in 
that region, would have to 
deal, although cynics were ask- 
ing whether a nation of soldiers 
that had crossed the Rhine 
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would be defeated by a mere 
canal. 

Farther westwards the 
tension was distinctly eased. 
At Brighton—so wrote a press- 
man on 13th August—* the 
splendour of rank, the elegance 
of fashion, the interesting dis- 
play of female charms are still 
here the grateful theme of 
public animadversion.” And 
there follows column after 
column of lyrical journalese 
anent the Pavilion and its 
splendours, its mirrors and its 
woodwork, its Chinese lanterns 
and its chandeliers. Worthing 
was so full that families had to 
fall back on Brighton for lack 
of room. On 18th August the 
sands were crowded with 
carriages of various descrip- 
tions: “ On inquiring the cause, 
we learned it was a great party 
of nobility who had left 
Brighton on visits here.”’ On 
the beach at ebb-tide “ ladies 
and gentlemen take delightful 
rides and walks,’’ and on other 
parts of the foreshore would 
be found “some of the best 
cricketers in England, the 
sands being so fine and level.” 
Worthing certainly kept calm 
in the most critical moment of 
the Great Terror. Not that 
there were no excursions and 
alarums. During the night of 
18th August a ‘rack of furse’ 
took fire, and many of the 
inhabitants thought at first 
that the French had landed 
and were burning down the 
town. But the excitement 
soon subsided, and the next 
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evening “pony and donkey 
racing were frequent on the 
sands.” 

Portsmouth, as befitted a 
great naval station protected 
by a large garrison, took things 
in @ less frivolous way. While 
Worthing was amusing itself 
with cricket and riding, the 
citizens of Portsmouth were 
cheering themselves hoarse to 
welcome Lord Nelson who put 
in there with the Victory and 
the Superbe on 17th August. 
He had arrived at Gibraltar 
just a month earlier, to set foot 
on shore for the first time for 
two years, after having crossed 
the Atlantic twice and visited 
every one of the Leeward 
Islands within the space of 
eleven weeks. Broken in health, 
his strength exhausted, he re- 
tired to his house at Merton, 
whence a few weeks later he 
was to hasten to volunteer his 
further services and to re- 
embark at Portsmouth upon 
his last earthly voyage. 

Weymouth was enjoying its 
season. Old King George was 
not the man to be scared by 
any upstart Emperor, and his 
high courage had everywhere 
aroused in his people a loyal 
and devoted affection. Ever 
since 1789 the King had made 
a point of visiting Weymouth 
for the sea-bathing, which he 
had done so much to make 
fashionable. He was here again 
as usual in August 1805. 
Crowds would reverently watch 
the horse-drawn bathing 
machine, with its royal freight, 
trundling slowly down the 
shingle, followed by another 
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in which was immured a band. 
The leading vehicle would come 
to a halt in about three feet 
of water. A splash would be 
seen, and then from the other 
machine the strains of “ God 
Save the King ” would convey 
to the watchers on the beach 
the glad tidings that old King 
George’s good grey head had 
safely reappeared from beneath 
the waters. 


It is a hot August night. 
The King, with the royal family 
and suite, are at the Weymouth 
theatre. The play is one of 
Colman’s, with Mr Bannister 
as the leading character. A 
messenger enters the King’s 
box with despatches. The 
King reads the letter with 
obvious interest and then 
beckons to one of his ministers. 
The play is stopped and the 
contents are read aloud to the 
audience. Sir Robert Calder, 
cruising off Finisterre, had met 
Villeneuve, fought him, cap- 
tured two Spanish ships, and 
driven him into Ferrol. There 
is a moment’s silence and then 
the orchestra strikes up “ Rule 
Britannia.”’ The whole audi- 
ence rises to its feet and crashes 
into the song with such a roar 
of ecstasy, with such a trium- 
phant defiance, as might almost 
be heard at Boulogne. The old 
King smiles and bows. The 
tumult and the shouting dies. 
The play is resumed, and Mr 
Bannister continues his inter- 
rupted lines as if nothing had 
occurred. 

‘ Great Terror,’ indeed ! 
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At Boulogne the French 
Emperor is dévoré d’ im- 
patience. Day by day he 
strides along the shore, watch- 
ing, watching, for the sails of 
Villeneuve. Day by day the 
troops are being exercised in 
embarkation and ‘ against the 
clock,’ too. At Ambleteuse 
Davout’s corps had been put 
on board in an hour and a 
quarter, and the horses in an 
hour and a half; and the same 
speed has been everywhere 
achieved from Etaples to Bou- 
logne. The ships detailed for 
actual escort work are ready 
to weigh at a moment’s notice. 
And then comes the news? 
of the fighting off Ferrol. This, 
of course, is regarded as a 
French victory ; for however 
annoying the loss of those 
two Spanish ships, there can 
be no questioning Villeneuve’s 
success in brushing aside his 
adversary and in reaching his 
goal at Ferrol, where he can 
achieve that junction which is 
his primary objective. Ville- 
neuve will now, of course, be on 
his way to Brest, where he can 
effect a gaol-delivery of the 
unfortunate wind-bound Gan- 
teaume. Villeneuve with his 
twenty-nine ships, when he has 
added the twenty-one of Gan- 
teaume as well, will have fifty 
in all. Then up Channel, a 
stiff fight with those English, 
and French superiority will 
assert itself as it had done— 
and by a fleet from the West 
Indies, too—off Yorktown not 
80 very long ago. 
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“You see, Decrés,” said 
Napoleon, “in spite of a good 
many blunders and some mis- 
haps, our plan is fundamentally 
so sound that we hold all the 
cards and are on the verge 
of success.’’ 

Decrés muttered some 
vague assurances. He knew 
Villeneuve. 


Between the 15th and 20th 
August Napoleon was a prey 
to real anxiety. The coast 
telegraph and signal stations 
were on the qui vive night and 
day ready to signal instant 
information should Villeneuve 
be sighted. Napoleon tele- 
graphed to Ganteaume at Brest 
ordering him not to permit 
Villeneuve to delay a moment 
longer than necessary in head- 
ing up Channel with the united 
fleets from Brest, and he sent 
also to that port a letter, under 
date of 22nd August 1805, to 
be handed to Villeneuve him- 
self on his arrival. 

“ Monsieur le vice amiral,’’ 
he wrote, “I hope you have 
arrived at Brest. Start; do 
not lose a moment; and with 
my united squadrons enter the 
Channel. ENGLAND Is ouRS! 
We are all ready, everything is 
on board. Appear for twenty- 
four hours and all is over.” 


Alas! for Napoleon. Alas! 
for his invasion flotilla; for 
his Army of England ; for his 
scheme of controlling the 
Channel; for his dreams of a 
peace to be dictated on the 
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Thames. While he was penning 
the letter just quoted, hoping 
that it would find Villeneuve 
at Brest, the French admiral 
had removed himself and his 
ships away from the vicinity 
of the Channel altogether. 
Villeneuve was not at Brest. 
He was not even on his way 
there. For the past forty-eight 
hours his ships had been riding 
safely at anchor, far to the 
south in Cadiz. While Napoleon 
was heavily underlining the 
words ‘ England is ours,’ Decrés 
was in possession of a private 
despatch from Villeneuve, the 
tone of which left very little 
ground for hoping that Ville- 
neuve had the smallest intention 
of steering north for Brest. 
He had emerged from Vigo and 
Ferrol on the 15th August, but 
on perceiving a number of 
frigates on the horizon he had 
taken them to be the scouts of 
@ British squadron. Unwilling 
to try conclusions again with 
that formidable foe, he had 
altered course and steered to- 
wards the south. Actually the 
frigates sighted belonged to a 
French squadron which had 
got out of Rochefort. United 
with those ships, Villeneuve 
might well have forced his way 
to unite with Ganteaume at 
Brest. 


All was over. The rage of 
Napoleon at the shipwreck of 
his great project was terrible 
to witness. His fierce passion- 
ate Italian nature showed itself 
in his fury. He called Ville- 
neuve @ traitor and a coward. 
He declared that he was unfit 
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to command even a frigate. 
“What can one say of a man 
who for a few sick sailors, a 
broken bowsprit, some torn 
sails, or mere rumour of a 
junction between Calder and 
Nelson, can lose his head com- 
pletely and abandon all his 
plans.” For a few days 
Napoleon thought of forcing 
the delinquent to leave Cadiz 
and, even now, to make a 
supreme effort to secure that 
temporary command of the 
Channel so essential for his 
plans. But on _ reflection 
Napoleon realised that with 
the element of surprise 80 
completely destroyed, and with 
the return of Nelson’s squadron 
which had been so skilfully 
decoyed to West Indian waters, 
the great project of invading 
England must be written off. 
But great soldier that he was, 
Napoleon was the last man in 
the world to be left without an 
alternative plan when his great 
scheme upon which he had 
lavished such untiring exertions, 
and upon which millions of 
francs had been poured out like 
water, had gone down in utter 
and irredeemable ruin. For 
months he had been pondering 
upon the best use to be made 
of the great Army of the Coasts 
of the Ocean should Fate decree 
that it was never to cross that 
narrow streak of sea that lay 
between it and its goal. The 
time was now propitious for 
its employment otherwise and 
otherwhere. A European 
coalition had been formed 
against him. The hour had 
struck when, as the coalition 
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could not be dissolved on the 
shores of Britain, it must be 
anticipated on the banks of 
the Danube. The treaty which 
he had hoped to dictate in 
London could be replaced by 
one which he would dictate in 
Vienna. 


The great camps along the 
Pas de Calais were struck. 
The Army of England, the 
Army of the Coasts of the 
Ocean: what mattered titles 
now? Henceforth it was to 
be La Grande Armée. The 
artillery and horses were re- 
moved from the transports. 
Some of the craft were accom- 
modated in the estuary of 
Boulogne ; the remainder dis- 
persed through the harbours of 
the Channel. A reserve of 
20,000 men alone remained on 
the heights above Boulogne, 
to serve the double purpose of 
maintaining anxiety in Eng- 
land and of forming a reserve 
in case of need for the Grand 
Army. By the end of August 
what was possibly the finest 
and most fully trained army 
the world had ever seen, under 
the greatest soldier that had 
ever lived, turned its back upon 
the waters on which it had 
looked for many months and 
went swinging eastwards. In 
little over twelve weeks it 
was to gaze upon the sun of 
Austerlitz. 


The people on the south 
coast of England, who had kept 
high heart when vast encamp- 
ments had been visible at times 
along the farther shore, were 
not likely to be seriously dis- 
concerted by the presence of a 
mere 20,000 men on the heights 
of Boulogne. Villeneuve with 
his allied squadron was, how- 
ever, in being. But not for 
long. When the news of 
Trafalgar was borne throughout 
the land the naval power of 
France had been so effectively 
reduced that the possibility of 
invasion was beyond the range 


of imagination. 


England was safe. The 
Channel was uncrossed. The 
moat defensive had served its 
purpose well. The British Navy 
had played its splendid part. 
The blockading squadrons of 
Cornwallis and of Nelson were 
still a power. Those storm- 
beaten ships upon which the 
Grand Army had never looked 
stood between Napoleon and 
the dominion of the world. 
““ This precious stone set in the 
silver sea” was still unsullied 
and serene. 


“ History,” once wrote Lord 
Bryce, “ never repeats itself.” 
Frontiers change: man has 


taken wings. This precious 
stone has now a setting that is 
not wholly sea. Itur ad astra. 





SWIZZLES. 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS. 


FASHIONS change in drinks 
as in manners and hats, and 
all too often for the worse. 

Of late I have been hearing 
and reading things from tourists’ 
lips and in tourists’ books which 
have aroused in me a suspicion 
that the heyday of a romantic 
tipple is passing, if not already 
past, and that tourist condi- 
tions and the ubiquitous cock- 
tail-shaker have obscured and 
confounded the fair renown, 
true character, and decent 
usages of Art’s and Nature’s 
best gifts to the Caribbees and 
the Spanish Main —to wit, 
Swizzles. 

I used to know as much 
about swizzles as is wise for 
any one young person to know 
about anything. And what 
have I to show for that know- 
ledge ? Memories of men and 
windy galleries and ships. 

Years ago a passenger in the 
old 8.8. Ocamo said to the ship’s 
purser, ‘‘ Hark to the roar of 
surf on coral reefs ! ” 

“What you hear,” replied 
the purser, “is the roar of 
swizzle-sticks from the galleries 
of the clubs and residences 
and whatnots of the Antilles, 
Greater and Lesser, and the 
Spanish Main.” 

“‘ Extraordinary !—an’ calls 
for extraordinary remedies,’’ 
returned the passenger, licking 
his lips. ‘“ Time for two more 
before dinner, what ? ” 


Years ago. Magical words ! 
Years ago, the foundation of 
all swizzles was rum; and 
every island, and every main- 
land district, used its own rum, 
and every ship the rum of the 
island to which her captain or 
master was most addicted. 

Before swizzles, punch and 
plain rum-and-water and 
French wines and brandy were 
the polite drinks in those bosky 
latitudes. Though improved by 
ice, punch does not demand it. 
Good cool water will do very 
well, at a pinch; and, as you 
know, almost anything in the 
way of wine or spirits disarms 


criticism in a punch with plenty 
of nutmeg. 
But swizzles demand 
Hence the swizzle-stick. 
And swizzles demand bitters. 


ice. 


Rum, ice, bitters, and a 
swizzle-stick: how did they 
all get together for the first 
time, the first swizzle, I wonder. 
It was probably something of 
an accident, like the apple 
which dropped upon the pow of 
Sir I. Newton and prompted 
him to the invention of the 
steam-engine—or was it to the 
discovery of the circulation of 
the blood ? However that may 
be, we have all seen statues 
of all sorts of inventors and 
discoverers, but no one has 
ever seen even a statuette of 
the Father of Swizzles. 

Permit me to imagine the 
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romantic and historically sig- 
nificant business of the first 
swizzle. 

I imagine a planter of Bar- 
bados who is on such friendly 
terms with the master of a 
New England barkentine that 
he receives one day, by the 
hands of a special messenger 
on @ mule, a small lump of ice 
stowed in a large sack of wet 
sawdust; and a chit to the 
effect that the Sally Lunn is 
in port, that her skipper will 
be out to pay his respects later 
in the day, and that the accom- 
panying gift is, owing to an 
unduly prolonged dose of the 
Doldrums, the very last chunk 
from the private locker. 

Mr Montagu Lamb, the 
favoured planter, is deeply 
touched by this token of Cap- 
tain Sling’s regard. He issues 
orders for such a dinner as 
would cause a diner of these 
times and latitudes to curl up 
and die with a smile on his 
lips. Then he contemplates 
the bulky, soggy sack, the 
precious heart of which is a 
lump of New England ice 
weighing six or maybe seven 
pounds. He reflects that his 
last lump of ice went to the 
chilling of three bowls of punch ; 
and, a8 he remembers it, that 
punch had really not been 
worth the chilling. Cool punch, 
he thinks, is almost as good as 
ice-cold punch. He wonders 
if he cannot put this lump of 
ice to a better use than he put 
the last one. Why dissipate 
its blessed chill in quarts of 
sloppy punch? Why not con- 
centrate its icy virtues upon 
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concentrated tipple? He con- 
siders. He thinks of rum. He 
has in his possession some of 
the finest rum in the world, 
and a bottle of it right at his 
elbow. But he feels that rum, 
no matter how good, is not 
enough in itself. This tipple 
must have a tang and a smatch 
to its flavour as well as the 
contemplated tang to its tem- 
perature. The taste must be 
worthy of the icy tingle. So 
what? He has a small bottle 
of orange-peel tonic, which is 
distilled in a small way by a 
Bridgetown apothecary for a 
few favoured customers. It 
is a bitter, nippy, flavoursome 
liquor ; and he is in the habit 
of taking a few drops of it 
occasionally in a glass of sherry, 
medicinally. He fetches the 
small bottle of orange tonic 


and places it on the table 
beside the large bottle of rum. 
And now what? He bawls for 


his butler, Sambo Newsam, 
and orders a bucket of water. 
He washes the sawdust from 
the lump of ice, pecks off enough 
ice-chips with a skewer to fill 
his largest tumbler, fills the 
tumbler, wraps the mother- 
lump in @ linen napkin, and 
returns it to the sack. Now 
he looks uncertainly at Sambo 
Newsam, as if for help; but 
the butler stares helplessly at 
the chipped ice in the high 
glass. So he pulls himself 
together, and the cork of the 
big bottle at the same time, 
and with an air of assurance 
pours a sizable snifter of rum 
on to the splinters of ice. He 
has set his hand to the plough, 
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so to speak. If he turns back 
now, Sambo Newsam will think 
him a fool. He takes up the 
smaller bottle and drops four 
drops of orange-peel tonic on 
the rummy ice. After a second 
of desperate hesitation, he grabs 
@ heavy soup-spoon and sinks 
it in the chipped ice and liquors 
and begins to stir. A delect- 
able fragrance rises to him. 
He stirs harder. 

And now the butler comes out 
of his trance, dashes from the 
dining-room, returns in thirty 
seconds with a round-handled 
wooden spoon. Like one pos- 
sessed of devils, he withdraws 
the silver soup-spoon from the 
tall tumbler, elbows his master 
out of the way, sinks the wooden 
spoon to the very bottom of the 
glass, and rotates it furiously 
by rubbing the round handle 
between his hands. Ice and 
rum froth and sizzle with 
sounds as of breaking surf. 
Mr Lamb does not protest, but 
fetches a bowl of yellow sugar 
crystals. He shoots a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar into the churning 
mixture. 

And now the last least frag- 
ment of ice has vanished ; and 
Montague Lamb, Esquire, of 
Sugarcane Hall stays the hand 
of his butler, casts out the 
wooden spoon, and lifts the icy 
tumbler to his face. He sniffs 
it. He sips with pursed lips. 
He sips again. He fills his 
mouth and swallows slowly ; 
and again; and yet again. 
But with a mighty effort of 
will he wrenches the tumbler 
from his lips while yet a large 
mouthful remains in it and 


passes it to Sambo Newsam. 
The butler sucks it in, upturn- 
ing glass and eyeballs together. 

The first swizzle. You have 
seen it recreated before your 
eyes. Such is the power of 
imagination. 

But why ‘ swizzles ’ I cannot 
say. On the other hand, what 
else could one call them? 
That’s the way they are mixed. 
Swizzled. 

Swizzle-sticks, as I knew 
them, were an improvement on 
Sambo Newsam’s wooden spoon. 
They were cut from a tropical 
shrub (or is it a vine?) known 
in those islands as supple- 
jack, a tough and limber growth 
which had for generations been 
identified with the manufacture 
of canes with which to cane 
field-hands and house-servants. 
Consider the relief to thou- 
sands of black and brown 
backs when the supple-jacks 
of all those islands were diverted 
from disciplinary to convivial 
uses and became swizzle-sticks. 

When I first became ac- 
quainted with swizzles there 
was plenty of ice on most of 
the islands, for most of them 
manufactured it, and every 
considerable port on the main- 
land had its ice factory. I 
met with the best swizzles in 
Barbados, for there was the 
bestrum. (Swizzles based upon 
other liquors than rum are out- 
side my argument and beside 
the point. Any mess shaken 
up in a cocktail-shaker may 
be a cocktail, I suppose, and 
any bilge churned with a swizzle- 
stick may be a swizzie to some 
people.) There were red and 
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green and orange swizzles, 
smatched respectively with 
Angostura, wormwood, and 
orange bitters, and a few that 
were bittered by private recipes. 
Of the latter, the best was 
the Bumpus. I am not sure 
that it was not the best of 
the lot. I must tell you about 
it; but first I must say some- 
thing of the rum which based 
all the first-rate swizzles of 
that island. 

It was rum of Mount Gay, 
so called after the plantation 
of its ancient origin and long- 
continued manufacture. For 
years and years it was matured 
in oaken sherry casks, the in- 
teriors of which had been 
charred with white-hot irons. 
Its colour was pale amber. It 
was so good that there was 
never any to spare for export, 
though highly favoured ship- 
masters put to sea occasionally 
with a few bottles of it in their 
lockers. 

And now for the Bumpus 
Swizzle. 

Captain John Bumpus had 
been a@ seafarer from the tough 
age of fifteen to the tender age 
of fifty. He was thirty-five 
years in sail, and commanded 
a big barkentine in the New- 
foundland - Mediterranean-Bra- 
zilian- West Indian trade during 
his last seven years at sea. 
He was a bachelor, lived well 
afloat and ashore, and never 
had more than twenty-three 
dollars left in the bank at any 
time of putting to sea. Some- 
times, not often, he wondered 
what he should do for victuals 
and drink when too old, at 
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eighty or so, to command a 
ship. Then blew the Great 
Hurricane of—I forget the year. 
In the hurricane latitudes, vil- 
lages and plantations, boiling- 
houses, standing crops, mules, 
and groves of coconut trees 
were blown into the sea; and 
ships of all descriptions were 
trampled down to Davy Jones’s 
Locker, or spread abroad in 
small pieces, by the hundreds. 
But the big barkentine Amaryl- 
lis got no more of it than a 
flick of the tip of its tail. Two 
days later, Captain Bumpus 
sighted a drifting hulk and 
changed his course. The hulk 
proved to be what was left of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Hesperus, with passengers and 
mails and freight for the islands. 
He took aboard the passengers, 
the crew, and the mails before 
she foundered. One of the 
passengers was the old Chief 
Justice of Barbados, another 
was the Bishop of the Lesser 
Antilles ; and both were grate- 
ful, and influential enough to 
prove their gratitude. 

Captain John Bumpus found 
himself in a berth ashore after 
thirty-five years of seafaring. 
He was a harbour-master, and 
of nothing less and nowhere 
less than Barbados. He had a 
staff, a large desk, and a fine 
office overlooking the harbour ; 
but before settling into his 
office he was given plenty of 
time to transfer his personal 
possessions from the barkentine 
to a house situated at the edge 
of the town and the edge of 
the tide. These possessions 
were the accumulation of a sea- 
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going lifetime; for though 
John Bumpus could not keep 
hold of money, he kept hold of 
everything else that came into 
his hands, and had always 
done so. From ship to ship he 
had moved with an _ ever- 
increasing hotch-potch of dun- 
nage and junk through all 
those salty years: his sextant, 
quadrant, and binoculars for 
day and night; charts of his 
own purchasing, in long metal 
cases; his sea library; old 
clothes ; the tub and a teak- 
wood grating from the barken- 
tine’s bathroom; curios and 
oddments from many ports ; 
tins and bottles from his private 
store of victuals and drink, 
and, mark this! the ten-gallon 
breaker from the barkentine’s 


The gig’s original breaker 
had been stove a year before, 
and though no fault of his, 
Captain Bumpus had replaced 
it at his own expense, purchas- 
ing a new ten-gallon cask in 
the same port in which the 
old one had come to grief. It 
was a well-coopered little cask, 
of a reddish, fine-grained wood. 

Now, moving ashore from 
his last ship with every last 
stick and stitch of his sea-going 
belongings, you may be sure 
that he did not forget the gig’s 
breaker, for which he had paid 
the cooper with his own money ; 
but he almost forgot six gallons 
of rum that he had won on a 
bet in Port of Spain. He had 
two reasons for overlooking 
that rum. It was not of the 
best quality, for one thing, and 
for another it reposed in a 


demijohn that was the property 
of the barkentine. But he 
thought of it in the nick of 
time, and poured it from the 
demijohn into the breaker for 
transfer to his house; and 
there he stowed the breaker 
in the cellar and forgot it. He 
forgot it for ten years. 

It was not until the sixtieth 
anniversary of his birth that 
the gig’s breaker and its con- 
tents returned to Captain 
Bumpus’s mind. He was in 
his office, seated at his big 
desk and officially engaged 
with the master of a Nova 
Scotian schooner. 

“ Rum’s rum, Captain,” said 
the Nova Scotian. ‘“ That’s 
the way I look at it, Captain. 
And @ swizzle’s a swizzle. It 
all tastes the same to me, 
Captain. I ain’t particular, so 
long’s there’s enough. Maybe 
ye couldn’t call me a con- 
noozer, Captain. Just a simple 
Bluenose navigator, cold sober 
at sea an’ easily diverted ashore 
—that’s me, Captain.” 

“ But that’s not the way to 
get full enjoyment from yer 
drinkin’, Captain,’ protested 
the harbour-master. ‘ There 
are best rums an’ best swizzles. 
There’s a8 much difference in 
rums as there is in mates, or 
bosuns, or sea-cooks. Why, 
Captain Farquhar, there’s some 
rum I wouldn’t drink even if 
I got it for nothing or on a 
bet.” 

And then he remembered the 
liquor he had fetched ashore in 
the gig’s breaker from the 
A maryllis ten years ago. He 
paused for a moment and 
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scratched his starboard whisker 
consideringly. 

‘“Oome home with me now, 
Farquhar, and [ll show you 
what I mean. An’ stop for 
dinner. A few other friends 
are dining with me. Birthday 
party.”’ 

Oaptain Farquhar was agree- 
able. He was proud to be on 
such friendly terms with a har- 
bour-master in side-whiskers. 
So they went to the wide, 
windy house between the town’s 
edge and the tide’s edge, and 
down to the cool cellar. There 
was the ten- gallon breaker 
where it had been stowed ten 
years before. Captain Bumpus 
extracted the bung and sniffed 
at the hole. He sniffed again. 

“What ye got there, Cap- 
tain ? ” asked his guest. 

He was invited to help him- 
self to a noseful, did so, and 
remarked that it was not hard 
to smell. Captain Bumpus 
snorted peevishly and bawled 
for his butler to fetch a glass. 
The butler came running. 

‘¢ Lay your nose to that bung- 
hole,’”’ ordered the master. 

The servant obeyed, inhaled 
deeply, closed his eyes, and 
inhaled again and yet again. 

“ That will do,’’ said Captain 
Bumpus. ‘“ What d’ye make 
of it?” 

The butler withdrew his nose 
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from the bung-hole, opened his 
eyes and rolled them. 

“The breath that breathed 
o’er Edum, sah!” he whis- 
pered. 

They filled the glass with the 
liquor of extraordinary aroma 
that had once been rum of in- 
ferior quality, and went up to 
the dining-room and tried it as 
bitters in a brace of swizzles. 
And another brace of swizzles. 

A third brace of swizzles. 

A fourth brace of swizzles. 

‘“Bumpus' Bitters,” mur- 
mured the harbour-master. 

When I knew Captain 
Bumpus, he was a very old 
man. When [I first met him, 
only one quart of the Bumpus 
Bitters remained ; and at our 
last meeting there was less 
than a half-pint. And that 
was years ago. So the chances 
are that it is now as extinct 
as the dodo. 

The Bumpus swizzle is no 
more. 

And soon ’twill be so with 
all swizzles. 

The old order changes ; and 
now the sloshing roar of cock- 
tail-shakers rings round those 
bosky isles and sings like surf 
along the Spanish Main. It 
sounds very much like the 
churning of swizzle-sticks ; and, 
to be quite frank, the results 
taste very much like swizzles. 








DROUGHT AND FLOOD IN TURKANA. 


BY DAVID RODEN BUXTON. 


To most people the mention 
of Kenya Colony calls up a 
vision of highland country, 
with forests and grasslands, 
and an agreeable temperate 
climate, where a considerable 
European community attempt 
to win @ living from the land. 
But in fact the highlands 
account for but a fraction of 
the area of the colony. All 
Northern and Eastern Kenya 
is a vast area of low-lying, 
hot, and arid country, where 
@ sparse nomad population 
lives with herds of camels, 
and where only a few mili- 
tary and administrative officers 
represent the dominion of 
Britain. 

One noteworthy geographical 
feature, the Eastern Rift Valley, 
cuts like a gigantic trough from 
north to south through the 
northern plains, and in it lies 
Lake Rudolf, a hundred and 
fifty miles long, its northern 
end in Abyssinia, its southern 
approaching the extremities of 
highland Kenya. East of the 
great lake lies the Northern 
Frontier District; and west 
of it, between the lake and the 
great escarpment which bounds 
the Rift (and forms also the 
Uganda border), extends the 
territory of Turkana, the hot- 
test, driest, and least known 
region in Eastern Africa. My 
visits there, undertaken in the 


course of researches on locusts, 
lasted for several months during 
the first half of 1934. It proved 
to be a region of more than 
ordinary interest, but was suf- 
fering at the time from a 
severe drought, which had re- 
duced the country to a state 
of barrenness almost without 
precedent. My startling and 
unusual experience in the sud- 
den floods that brought the 
drought to an end makes the 
time memorable to me, and it 
may also justify this record of 
the events and circumstances 
which led up to it. 

I would here add a word of 
acknowledgment to Mr Fuchs 
and his Cambridge expedition, 
who hospitably received me 
during their stay in the far 
north of the territory, where 
single travellers are by no 
means encouraged, Owing to 
the danger from marauding 
tribes. 

For travelling in East Africa 
I had procured a Ford ear, 
with ‘box’ body like a small 
covered lorry. With this ex- 
cellent vehicle I could be in- 
dependent for weeks at a time ; 
for it carried all my camp 
equipment and supplies, as 
well as large quantities of 
Spare petrol and water; also 
my indispensable native boy 
and his goods. 

Thus equipped, I was ready 
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for the road in February 1934. 
The Turkana road, built pri- 
marily for communication with 
the military posts in the north, 
starts from rail-head at Kitale, 
a centre of white settlement 
about six thousand feet 
above sea-level. On the long 
trail northwards into Turkana 
one must descend some five 
thousand feet from the cool 
and fertile highlands to the 
scorching plains of the Rudolf 
basin. 

The descent is by no means 
gradual. Twice on the route 
one comes to immense escarp- 
ments, parts of the faulting 
system of the Rift Valley 
walls, and each time the road 
spins out its length to about 
six miles in negotiating a fall 
of two to three thousand feet. 
These sudden descents give 
added interest to one of the 
most remarkable routes I have 
traversed in Africa, and one I 
shall remember with particular 
vividness ; for it was my first 
experience of a long journey 
by car through little known, 
thinly peopled country, and 
my first intimate sight of the 
arid regions of Africa. 


I set out one evening on the 
212-mile journey to Lodwar, 
headquarters of Turkana, with 
my boy Juma and a good load 


of supplies. About twenty 
miles from Kitale we were 
confronted with a barrier, and 
here my permit to enter the 
‘closed district’ of Turkana 
was examined. Not far beyond 
we reached the head of the 
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first great drop, known as the 
Suk escarpment. The steep 
but well engineered road wound 
down in endless curves, and 
carried us down at last on to 
an almost level plain inter- 
rupted by occasional great 
mountain masses. This was 
the borderland region between 
Kenya and Uganda, inhabited 
on the east by the Suk tribe 
and on the west by the Karamo- 
jong. They not infrequently 
encroach on each other’s terri- 
tory, to the annoyance of their 
respective administrations. 
The green pastures and 
pleasant cool climate of the 
highlands were now left behind. 
It was a country of thorn- 
bush (often of that depressing 
kind which is too thick to see 
through and too tall to see 
over), with coarse grass, utterly 
dry and parched in that season 
of drought. The track ran 
mainly over level, sandy ground, 
more or less shut in by monot- 
onous bush, but generally with 
a view in some direction of 
strangely shaped mountains ; 
not infrequently it dropped 
down into stream-beds, mostly 
dry, but some flowing; for 
compared with Turkana proper 
this was a well watered land. 
We had left Kitale late, and so 
we camped the first night near 
Kacheliba, a former adminis- 
trative post forty miles from 
Kitale, now occupied by a 
small mission, the last to be 
met with on the way to Tur- 
kana. Here we crossed the 
River Suam, a permanent 
stream coming from the heights 
x 
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of Mount Elgon, whose waters 
(as the Turkwell) flow into 
Lake Rudolf in times of flood, 
though through most of the 
year they disappear in the 
Turkana sands long before 
reaching the lake. 

Next day a gradual but per- 
sistent rise brought the road 
to the head of the second 
great escarpment, known as 
the Nepau, and then began the 
final plunge, down and ever 
farther down into the great 
trough of the Rift, as into 
some bottomless abyss ; minute 
by minute the air became 
hotter, and the sun’s glare was 
reflected from bare rocks and 
grassless, glittering sand. 

To the north, stretching as 
far aS one could see, bounded 
to right and left by mountains, 
lay a dead-level plain, broken 
only by occasional rocky out- 
crops serving but to accentuate 
the flatness ; a vast expanse of 
sand with a meagre covering 
of dark bushes which thinned 
away towards the north: this 
was the great plain of Turkana. 

And so at last my car 
slipped down on to the fiat, 
and we started to traverse a 
weird country, unlike any I 
had seen or imagined. On 
the bare, level sand grew scat- 
tered clumps of the strangest 
vegetation : large dense bushes 
of cactus-like Euphorbia 
(spurge) with thick green stems, 
angular: and prickly, but no 
leaves ; other Euphorbias, much 
resembling tangled heaps of 
rope thrown on the ground ; 
flattened, fan-like Sanseverias 
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with stiff spiky leaves (much 
prized for fibre), and leafless 
Acacias with ferocious thorns. 

At intervals among these 
scattered plants rose slender 
termites’ nests, built from the 
reddish sand of the plain, 
towering like chimney-stacks 
to twenty feet, twenty-five 
feet, or even more. These 
nests are one of the impressive 
sights of Turkana, and give 
the strange landscape its most 
distinctive character. Some 
stood upright and symmetrical, 
with a single graceful chimney ; 
some had several chimneys ; 
others were curiously lop-sided 
and deformed, so that often 
they suggested irresistibly 
some long-necked beast: a 
giraffe, or an ostrich, or again 
some monstrous prehistoric rep- 
tile, which indeed one felt 
might not unfittingly have 
survived in this fantastic 
landscape. 

Not many animals seemed, 
in fact, to inhabit the barren 
plains. Conspicuous among the 
few was the giraffe, and herds of 
them could sometimes be seen 
from the road ; no beast could 
fit better into such curious 
surroundings, where a second 
glance was sometimes needed 
to distinguish it from the in- 
animate forms of the termite- 
hills; and few others could 
have flourished on the dry and 
prickly bushes which furnished 
the only food. 

From the foot of the Nepau 
escarpment I drove on for 
forty miles over the hot water- 
less plain, meeting no human 
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being on the road. Then a 
long line of trees came into 
view in the distance, telling 
of @ river, and soon I came 
to the first sign of human 
habitation—a few huts by the 
road, mostly, it is true, ruinous 
or abandoned. This was Loro- 
gumo, though the name really 
applied to the wells in the 
river-bed, one of the few per- 
manent sources of water in 
this region. f 

I encamped among the large 
flat-topped Acacias and other 
fine trees which fringed the 
river-bed, close to some water- 
holes deeply excavated in the 
sand ; and that evening I made 
my first acquaintance with the 
Turkana people, among whom 
I was to live for several months. 

They arrived towards sun- 
down, driving herds of goats 
and camels to drink at the 
water-holes. They were a strik- 
ing and handsome race, with 
features but slightly negroid. 
The men, herding their animals, 
wore nothing except a curious 
and elaborate head-dress of 
matted hair and mud. The 
women all wore skins or small 
aprons —some of leather 
adorned with beads, some skil- 
fully made of ostrich-shell dises 
or metal pieces. All the evening 
they were at work handing up 
water from the deep sand- 
holes, to be spilt into wooden 
troughs from which the animals 
drank. A proud and indif- 
ferent people, they paid little 
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attention to my camp, but 
went about their business 
unconcerned. 

The following morning an 
hour’s drive brought me to 
Lodwar, the administrative 
headquarters. From a great 
distance Lodwar Hill could be 
seen, a Sharp-pointed cone of 
regular outline, rising a thou- 
sand feet from the plain. Very 
slowly, a8 we approached across 
the sands, the hill loomed 
larger, until at length the 
track came among the rocky 
hillocks scattered about its 
base. The track dived into a 
thicket of Dom Palms; in a 
moment it emerged again, and 
80 we came suddenly upon 
Lodwar—first a few Indian 
shops, then lines of police huts ; 
then, after a short climb on 
to a low rocky hill, to the 
Boma?! itself, with its mud- 
built offices and houses. 


Lodwar became my base for 
various journeys in Northern 
Turkana, and through them I 
became acquainted with the 
great variety of the surrounding 
country. Lodwar itself has its 


attractions. One can remember 
very delightful occasions, when, 
for instance, one sat out some 
evening (the thermometer, by 
good fortune, had dropped to 
eighty degrees or below) to 
contemplate the dark hills sil- 
houetted in the brilliant moon- 
light, and hear the continued 
yap-yap-yap of the mysterious 





1 Swahili word for a stockade or fortress, commonly applied to Government 


posts. 
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nightjars on 
rounds. 

The River Turkwell curves 
round the base of the stony 
rise on which stand the build- 
ings of Lodwar, its course bor- 
dered by groves of huge Acacias, 
thickets of branching Dom 
Palms, and numerous large 
plants of the Calotropis or 
Sodom Apple, with fleshy leaves, 
bunches of purple flowers, and 
green, globular fruits. The 
river was dry when I arrived 
in Turkana, a broad sandy bed 
in which the water-holes, dug 
gradually lower throughout the 
drought, had reached a tre- 
mendous depth. 

Away from the river, the 
country is singularly barren. 
From the top of Lodwar Hill, 
a few miles away, one over- 
looks, a8 from an aeroplane, 
a forbidding landscape of black 
and boulder-strewn hillocks, de- 
void of vegetation, here and 
there invaded by a river of 
wind-blown sand, sharply con- 
trasting with the dark voleanic 
rocks. Beyond the rocky wil- 
derness a broad belt of trees 
marks the course of the Turk- 
well, and beyond this a limit- 
less sea of bright sand stretches 
away into Southern Turkana. 

Far to the north of Lodwar 
the King’s African Rifles estab- 
lished some years ago their 
new base, Lokitaung, near the 
borders of Abyssinia and the 
Sudan. It lies on the slopes 
of a great range of hills whose 
highest peak, Labur, overlooks 
the northern end of Lake Rudolf 
from four thousand feet above 


their nightly 


water-level. Among such hills 
as these one finds towering 
cliffs and deeply cut valleys, 
harrow gorges with vertical 
walls, and rock-pools whose 
secret is closely guarded by 
the natives. Troops of baboons 
live among the rocks, which 
they climb with incredible 
agility, to peer down upon one 
from the safety of inaccessible 
ledges and turrets. High among 
these mountains are grassy 
pastures, well known to the 
Turkana tribesmen, and last 
refuge of their cattle in time 
of drought. 

The military patrols in the 
north use rough tracks with 
phenomenal gradients and ap- 
palling surface, over which 
small six-wheeler lorries, with 
auxiliary gears, creep slowly 
and surely like tanks. This 
region of stony hills and 
plateaux, including northern- 
most Turkana and the south- 
eastern corner of the Sudan, 
was the scene of war-time con- 
flicts with Abyssinian raiders 
(as described in Yardley’s and 
Rayne’s books), and has not 
yet given in to the restraints 
of law and order. The wander- 
ing tribes of the unadministered 
borderland are still a threat to 
the now peaceable Turkana 
living to the south. So among 
the desolate wastes of this 
No Man’s Land beyond the 
Kenya border, the K.A.R. have 
established small, primitive 
forts, which are assuredly the 
remotest and obscurest Im- 
perial outposts in Africa. 

A welcome change from the 
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glaring monotony of the sandy 
plains, or from the stony wil- 
derness of the hills, may be 
found by the shore of Lake 
Rudolf, where the great heat 
is almost always tempered by 
a breeze, and the wide expanse 
of blue water gives needful 
relief to the eyes. The shore is 
flat and sandy, with a little 
prickly grass, and in places 
native plantations of millet, 
the only sort of cultivation 
attempted in Turkana. Strol- 
ling along the shore, one could 
easily imagine oneself on the 
flatter stretches of the Norfolk 
coast ; though if tempted to 
a bathe it was well to keep 
an eye open for crocodiles 
lurking nearly submerged in 
the shallows. 

I remember very vividly one 
still morning by the lake shore, 
following the horror of a violent 
sandstorm the previous even- 
ing. The morning clouds over 
the lake to eastward were lit 
up beautifully by the sun, just 
rising, and the shore birds 
were pacing peacefully in the 
Shallow water, where the sun- 
rise reds and yellows were 
repeated, broken by gentle 
ripples. As I watched, a flock 
of flamingoes came solemnly 
by, marching up-wind, feeding 
as they went; and long lines 
of pelicans, flying in single 
file, moved across the watery 
horizon. 


Travelling in Turkana early 
in 1934, one was constantly 
aware of that plague of drought 
which for several years had 
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held the country in its deadly 
grip. Figures gave proof of 
it, for Lodwar had recorded 
little more than half an inch 
of rain throughout the previous 
year ; but the signs were pain- 
fully plain for all to see. The 
Turkana drought progressed 
visibly before the eyes of those 
who lived there: in a few 
years grassy plains had reverted 
to sandy desert, while the lake 
had retreated persistently, 
leaving every year a wide 
strip of mud or sand. Cattle 
had died off in such numbers 
a8 no longer to contribute 
appreciably to the people’s 
welfare ; only camels and goats 
managed to survive, and on 
these the people depended for 
their subsistence. 

The Turkana plains in the 
drought wear a singularly deso- 
late and forbidding aspect ; 
nature becomes rude and savage, 
offering no welcome to the 
traveller. The thorn-bushes, 
drought-bitten and utterly leaf- 
less, seem dead, but yet aggres- 
sive; for their thorns, some 
long and sharp as needles, 
some short and recurved, seize 
the unwary wanderer in their 
unfriendly embrace. There is 
nothing green, except in the 
river-beds, where deep-rooted 
trees can tap underground 
supplies of moisture, or the 
succulent Euphorbias raise their 
shapeless branches, armed with 
formidable spines and exuding 
@ poisonous juice. Trees are 
searce in the open plain, and 
their thin shade gives little 
protection from the mid-day 
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sun. Everything is hard, and 
dry, and prickly ; one shrinks 
from the very vegetation, which 
unprovoked may grasp and hold 
one impaled. 

The desert is never intimate, 
never friendly ; it commands 
rather the respect of those who 
venture there, for this is no 
country to be trifled with. But 
the wide open landscape, in- 
different to man and untouched 
by him, has a beauty and an 
appeal of its own. Those who 
tire of the babble and futility 
of organised society sometimes 
feel drawn back there, to free 
their souls from unnatural 
trammels. 

The wilderness gives freedom 
unknown to the dweller in 
populated lands. It gives a 
clear, silent night, when one 
may sleep under the stars 
without tent or net, in the 
perfect privacy of an empty 
landscape ; safe from intrusion, 
far from all noise and turmoil. 
Its absolute cleanliness is part 
of the beauty of the desert. 
Here nothing can rot or putrefy. 
In the dry air all dead things, 
all dirt and refuse, are desic- 
cated and pulverised; baked 
and sterilised by the hot sun 
of mid-day, blown away by 
the evening breezes. So the 
sandy ground remains smooth 
and clean, and no evil thing 
can lie there. 

The Turkana tribesmen wan- 
der through this wilderness in 
the perpetual quest for grazing. 
As the dry periods progress, 
they are gradually driven back 
to those few sources of water 
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which never fail: to obscure 
rock-pools among the hills, and 
to deep holes in the beds of 
the largest rivers. At such 
times one may travel far and 
see no single human being, 
though many abandoned ‘ man- 
yattas ’ (the temporary villages 
of the Turkana), relics of a 
rainy season, are scattered 
widely over the dried -up 
country. 

During times of drought it 
is a marvel to find any living 
thing maintaining active life 
in the desert. Larger animal 
life is certainly scarce in Tur- 
kana, but occasionally the 
Grant’s Gazelle may be seen, 
the race in these parts having 
a lighter colour than usual, 
which renders it inconspicuous 
on the grassless plain. That 
tiny antelope, the dik-dik, often 
leaps gracefully away when 
disturbed by a passing car ; it 
never needs to drink and 
seems to flourish in the driest 
places. Little mongooses run 
frequently across the road; 
and ground-squirrels, that make 
their homes in the sand, flick 
their tails excitedly as they 
disappear into the bush. 

Moreover, the lesser creatures 
of the sands live on undaunted 
through the drought, but to 
see them one must watch by 
night, or raid their hiding- 
places during the day. A lan- 
tern placed on the ground after 
dark will draw the Solpugids 
(locally known as Tarantulas) ; 
large spider-like creatures, with 
long hairy legs and terrible 
jaws, which run with incredible 
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swiftness over the sand. Scor- 
pions likewise come abroad at 
night in numbers; so do large 
black scavenging beetles, lovers 
of the driest country. Ants of 
many kinds keep up unceasing 
activity through the twenty- 
four hours, and hardly a stick 
of dry wood escapes attention 
from the tireless termites, whose 
underground works traverse 
every square yard of the coun- 
try. Nowhere, indeed, have I 
witnessed such persistence of 
life under difficulties as in 
Northern Turkana at the end 
of the long drought, when to 
superficial view the place 


seemed wholly given over to 
barrenness and death. 


Towards the end of April 
1934 I was encamped at Kaliow, 
once the site of a military post, 
now only an important perma- 
nent water-hole in one of the 
tributaries of the River Tarash. 
This river, which drains a 
large area between the Uganda 
escarpment and the Muruany- 
sigar Mountains lying parallel 
to it, was once thought to 
reach Lake Rudolf, but is now 
known to finish its course in 
the Lotogipi Swamp, a huge 
depression of dry mud only 
wetted after rain. The country 
was utterly dry, seemingly so 
inevitably and eternally dry 
that one could not imagine it 
otherwise; and I had con- 
sidered camping in the middle 
of the broad river-bed, where 
stood a tempting, shady tree 
on @ tiny island. 

My camp was eventually 
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placed, fortunately as it turned 
out, not in the river-bed but 
at one of the highest available 
points on the bank. As one 
followed the bank down stream 
it steepened to a small cliff, 
twelve feet high, and from 
this point of vantage one could 
watch happenings at the water- 
holes below without being 
smothered in the dust thrown 
up by herds of donkeys, goats, 
and camels. 

Every day large numbers of 
Turkana were there watering 
their beasts. Those from the 
greater distances came only 
once in several days, and when 
they left, the women carried 
on their heads the domestic 
water supply to last till their 
next visit. Each day my boy 
Juma procured from _ these 
people a welcome supply of 
fresh camel’s milk. They would 
have no truck with the coins 
we offered them; knowing 
nothing of money, they ex- 
amined our copper pieces and 
handed them back with a shake 
of the head. But they would 
have sold anything for a hand- 
ful of coarse tobacco, which 
both men and women chewed 
with great satisfaction. 

From the camp at Kaliow I 
made expeditions into the 
neighbouring hills. It was a 
slow and exceedingly hot walk 
across the stony or sandy flats 
to the foot of the hills, follow- 
ing the winding and illusive 
tracks worn by generations of 
Turkana. Occasionally I met 
a tiny naked boy in charge 
of a herd of goats, and he 
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generally fled at my unexpected 
approach. 

On the hills themselves pro- 
gress was slow, for a way had 
to be found to avoid the 
tangled, impenetrable thickets 
of thorny serub which cover 
much of the ground. Once on 
top of the ridge the toilsome 
climb was rewarded by a breeze, 
very welcome after the stifling 
air of the plain and the heat 
of the ascent. Then, too, one 
could enjoy mountain pano- 
ramas seldom seen by man: 
northwards to Peleketch itself, 
southwards along a _ jagged, 
rocky ridge from which the 
mountain fell away gently to 
the west (whence I had 
come) and abruptly to the 
east in @ series of formidable 
crags. . 

Overlooking the plain from 
these heights one could dis- 
tinguish the branching pattern 
of innumerable dry streams, 
their courses marked by rows 
of dark bushes, which stood 
out clearly against the stretches 
of bare sand between. 

All over the hills I found my 
eyes drawn insistently to the 
ground ; for among the mass of 
formless stones which lay every- 
where one could pick out many 
shaped flakes unmistakably of 
human workmanship. One 
speculated idly on what sort of 
life the men lived who fashioned 
tools on these now barren hills, 
in the distant antiquity of the 
stone age. 

Smitten by the fascination 
of the stone flakes, each time 
I returned to camp my sack 
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was heavy with a new col- 
lection. 


During my stay at Kaliow 
there came signs of a change 
in the hot, cloudless weather 
which had prevailed for months. 
The early mornings were always 
clear, but towards afternoon 
great banks of cloud piled up, 
gradually blotting out the sky. 
The change was not unwelcome ; 
for one tired of the grilling 
heat of the afternoons, persist- 
ing till well after dark, and 
repeated with irksome monot- 
ony day by day. 

Soon came a greater wonder 
than the clouds. There was 
rain in the distance. I saw 
small, clear-cut showers mov- 
ing about the hills, discharging 
their rain in dark solid columns, 
joining the earth to cloud ; but 
as yet they did not come 
near me. 

I shall never forget a certain 
evening when my river first 
came down—unexpectedly ; for 
I had still experienced no 
rain at Kaliow, and knew 
nothing of the deluge that 
must have visited the hills 
to the south. It was a still 
evening, and the event hap- 
pened soon after sundown, 
when there was still some 
light in the sky. 

A distant roar like the ap- 
proach of a high wind among 
trees broke upon the stillness, 
but I gave no heed, as it was 
@ familiar sound. The roar, 
however, grew louder, and no 
breeze accompanied it. I left 
my camp and walked down 
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into the river-bed, struck at 
last with an idea of what really 
was happening; at the same 
time a fearful rushing noise 
seemed suddenly to envelop 
all things, and involuntarily 
I shrank from the onrush of an 
irresistible power. A narrow 
tongue of water, reflecting the 
lingering brightness of the sky, 
slid down the river-bed, and a 
moment later I was retreating 
before the flood which rose 
rapidly over the dry mud. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards, 
I stood on the high bank of 
the river and saw it for the 
first time a river indeed, a 
broad stream of bright water, 
already deep and turbulent in 
the middle where the current 
was swift and strong. I went 
to sleep to the strangely un- 
familiar music of the flowing 
river; but next morning noth- 
ing was left of it except some 
scattered puddles of muddy 
water. 

For several days after the 
river first sprang to life, heavy 
showers in the hills sent it 
running again for a few hours 
in the evening, but by daylight 
all flow had ceased, except 
perhaps for a tiny trickle in 
the lowest part of the bed. 
There was now water in most 
of the neighbouring streams, 
and our constant visitors, the 
Turkana with their flocks and 
herds, came no more. Juma 
and I were left to our own 
resources. 

These early efforts of the 
rains and rivers to fulfil their 
appointed purpose were but 
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the prelude to the real drama, 
for on Sunday, 29th April, 
the rain came in earnest. That 
morning the usual course of 
events was altered. It rained 
heavily and steadily from an 
early hour, and at half-past 
seven the river began to flow. 
I retired to my tent to do 
some writing, and while the 
rain pattered unceasingly on 
the canvas, became absorbed in 
the work and remained inside 
most of the morning. 

About eleven o’clock I 
emerged to stretch my legs 
and look around, and then it 
was that my eyes were startled 
at the sight of the river. It 
was not the river I had known, 
coursing deep in its channel, 
but a stupendous flood, a 
hundred yards across, almost 
brimming the high banks. Here 
and there the tops of tall 
Calotropis bushes just emerged 
above the deep water. Huge 
trees, torn from the banks, 
were sailing majestically down 
the stream, and as I watched, a 
shattering crash on the oppo- 
site bank announced the col- 
lapse of another. 

I noticed with amazement 
that the twelve-foot bank from 
which I had watched activities 
at the water-hole was almost 
submerged. Even while I 
looked the small step which 
was all that remained of it 
narrowed down and disappeared, 
and the waters were let loose 
over a wide stretch of sandy 
flats. 

My own camp now stood but 
slightly above river level, and 
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thinking the time had come 
to take it elsewhere, I turned 
to set about the task. But a 
shock was in store for me. 
Engrossed by the swollen river, 
I had had no thought of danger 
from any other quarter; but 
turning now towards the camp 
I beheld another flood advanc- 
ing steadily over the flats 
from the neighbouring hills. 
I seized a spade with the futile 
intention of digging a trench 
to divert this second menace 
from my tent. The flood was 
already around the car, the 
wheels sank into the wetted 
sand, and when I tried to 
remove it the thing was im- 
possible. Now my tent was 


under, and I resigned myself 
to contemplating the curious 
scene, wondering whether the 
waters would rise yet higher 


and sweep our encampment 
away. Juma stood on the 
highest ground he could find, 
gazing in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. 

Sodden and forlorn, I watched, 
on the one hand, the huge flood 
which that very morning had 
been a silent, empty bed of 
sand; and on the other, the 
hottest, driest plain in Eastern 
Africa submerged, its trees re- 
flected in one continuous sheet 
of moving water. 

It was now mid-day, and 
the rain had spent itself on 
the hills. The flood rose no 
higher. . After half an hour 
the waters covering the plain 
began to drain away into the 
river, which itself was sinking 
slowly. Now the plain was 
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one great sea of mud; a good 
layer was spread inside my 
tent, and I struggled with 
difficulty about the camp. 

Next day the river had 
almost ceased to flow, but at 
intervals a thunderous roar 
told of the collapse of some 
part of the undermined banks. 
Huge thicknesses of slimy mud 
lay in the river-bed. An ant- 
bear, washed out of his hole, 
floundered helplessly in the 
mire—an extraordinary crea- 
ture with powerful body and 
tail, tapering forwards to a 
small head with long pink 
snout and ears. 

For the time being I was 
marooned at Kaliow. For two 
days I wallowed barefoot in 
the mud, for it was impossible 
to retain my shoes in such 
glutinous material. However, 
the hot sun of the succeeding 
days soon dried and hardened 
the sea of soft mud which had 
covered the land. Once able 
to move from camp I set out 
to explore the road over the 
hills, only to find it cut to 
pieces ; every little stream had 
carved a deep cutting right 
across it, and swept away 
the embankments. Unable to 
get away until the road should 
be repaired, I persuaded a 
passing tribesman to take a 
letter to Lodwar, for I had had 
no communication with the 
outside world for some time. 
He took his ease in our camp 
until ten o’clock at night when 
the moon rose; and then he 
moved off into the night with 
a long, easy stride, a dignified 
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and striking figure, carrying my 
letter in a cleft stick. He told 
us he would reach Lodwar, fifty 
miles away, by noon next day. 

T learnt later that the Sunday 
of the great flood had been an 
eventful day throughout Tur- 
kana, and in Karamoja, too. 
One heard of natives lost in 
the floods; of Somali traders 
and road gangs taking refuge 
in trees; of donkeys floated 
from their grazing grounds. 
Cars unluckily stuck in a ford 
had been picked up and carried 
far away by streams suddenly 
rising to unheard-of levels. 
Meanwhile heavy falls in the 
upper basin of the Turkwell 
were swelling that river to an 
unprecedented size. A week 
later it burst all bounds, even 
converting Lodwar temporarily, 
and for the first time in living 
memory, into an island; and 
officials were seen navigating 
row-boats (then, as it happened, 
on their way to the lake) round 
about the Boma Hill. 


I returned to Kitale for a 


few days to re-equip, and 
came back to find the Turkana 
landscape wonderfully trans- 
formed. The glaring yellow 
sand with its dry, leafless thorn- 
bushes had given place to 
universal greenery. The bare 
sandy surface had produced, 
as by magic, myriads of little 
green plants, and lilies with 
gaudy red or yellow flowers 
had sprung from hidden bulbs. 
The thorn-bushes, barren for 
years, had put forth pale young 
leaves ; the whole landscape 
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had changed colour from yellow 
and grey to green. 

I reached Lodwar to find a 
scene no less strikingly changed. 
All the level ground near the 
river, which I had seen bare 
and baked by the sun, was 
now @ great field of green 
waving millet, planted where 
the flood had left a thick 
deposit of fertile mud. 

It was @ satisfaction to me 
at this stage to discard my car 
and adopt a better sort of 
transport. My business was 
to visit certain breeding places 
of locusts which could not 
easily be reached by car. I 
therefore went with camels, 
which no form of animal or 
mechanical transport will ever 
wholly displace from Northern 
Kenya, or from any of the 
arid parts of the earth. The 
Kenya camels are not trained 
for riding, but they carry the 
traveller’s goods, while he walks 
according to his fancy—an 
excellent way of covering the 
ground. 

No one can afford to despise 
a car in Africa, but when 
driving far away from any- 
where the car has its draw- 
backs, and one cannot avoid 
a certain anxiety. It is a 
sickening experience to sink 
helplessly into soft mud, or 
worse still, into sand, whence 
escape is hardly possible with- 
out help. When travelling 
with camels one is relieved of 
all fear of mechanical break- 
down, free from the ties of 
recognised tracks; and there 
can be no cause for that hectic 
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and restless frame of mind 
which a car engenders. 

We left Lodwar in the dark- 
ness of a starry but moonless 
night. The loaded camels 
padded softly and gingerly over 
the stony ground of the Boma 
Hill, where all but the guard 
lay asleep, and dropped down to 
the plain, where we made slow 
but steady progress. The least 
trace of dawn had touched the 
eastern sky when we caught 
from @ distance the tune of the 
reveille, sounded by the station 
bugler. 

We advanced in a leisurely 
way by morning and evening 
marches. At mid-day we halted 
in some shady place by a river- 
bed, and sometimes a troop 
of monkeys would pass through 
the trees overhead, leaping 


gracefully from branch to 


branch, looking down at us 
with interest but little concern. 
Marching was pleasant, for the 
rains had cooled the country, 
and the temperature now sel- 
dom rose far above ninety 
degrees. Water still remained 
in a few pools and could be 
dug from most of the stream- 
beds, and the wandering Tur- 
kana had appeared miracu- 
lously all over the country, to 
profit by the sudden abundance 
of grazing. 

The greenness of the earth 
remained, but one soon found 
how deceptive it was. Only 
occasional blades of grass could 
be seen among the innumerable 
weeds and seedling acacias 
which grew thickly wherever 
water had lain. The general 
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surface of the land was already 
losing its crop of tiny green 
plants, though the shrubs and 
thorn-bushes would retain their 
leaves for some time. 

We camped each night on 
some pleasant stretch of firm, 
open sand, taking care to be 
up-wind from the camels—ad- 
mirable but smelly beasts. 
There was no need to be near 
water, a8 we kept an ample 
supply for one night in a pair 
of metal tanks or ‘baramils’ 
carried by one of the camels. 
Our supply was replenished 
during the day’s march as 
opportunity offered. 

I spent some days at a place 
near the foot of the Peleketch 
Mountains, camping under the 
only sizable tree in the neigh- 
bourhood. The ground had 
been heavily flooded here and 
supported an exceptional 
variety of plant life, especially 
in the stream-beds, where 
flowers of various colours grew 
in marvellous profusion. Bril- 
liant butterflies and beetles of 
many varieties frequented these 
flower-beds, and at night crowds 
of insects came to my lamp, 
of kinds that were never seen 
before the rains. 

But this outburst of life 
was of brief duration. Even 
during the short time of my 
stay the thousands of ephemeral 
plants which had sprung from 
the sand were visibly withering 
away; and the green bloom 
of the land was turning day 
by day to greys and browns. 
The days were growing hotter, 
the atmosphere drier; our 
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water-supply dwindled until it 
threatened to fail, and we were 
forced to move elsewhere. 

We marched southwards 
along the foot of the hills 
where the grazing was best, 
passing many manyattas al- 
ready deserted. The days were 
now cloudless and hot as they 
had been before the rain, and I 
realised that once more the 
drought was settling on 
Turkana. ; 

In a few days my little camel 
train plodded solemnly back 
into the Boma at Lodwar. 
For three weeks life for us had 
been peaceful and unhurriedy,. 
as life in waste places should 
be. Now, with much regret, I 
was to give up an ideal mode 
of travel, to return to a car, 
and the mercies of mechanical 
creation. 

Shortly after my return to 
Lodwar I bade farewell to 
that curious place for the last 
time, and left for Moroto in 
Karamoja, the north - eastern 
district of Uganda. 

I could not get away without 
some further conflict with the 
elements. Half-way to the 
escarpment our way was barred 
by a flowing river, sent down 
by some heavy shower on its 
head-waters in Karamoja. I 
had no choice but to camp 
on the bank and wait till next 
day. In the morning the flow 
had ceased, but the road ap- 
proaches had been cut away, 
and two hours’ work was neces- 
sary to make the passage 
negotiable again. 


Thereafter I found stream 
after stream encumbered with 
banks of sand, or else washed 
clean so that nothing but 
rocks remained; only after 
repeated excavations and re- 
pairs was it possible to reach 
the foot of the escarpment and 
approach the final ascent to 
Karamoja. 

The passage of the Moroto 
River Pass, where the military 
road joining Turkana and Kara- 
moja surmounts the escarp- 
ment, is a hew experience even 
for those accustomed to the 
almost impassable tracks of 
these parts. At the foot of 
the principal ascent the road 
crosses a rocky gully, and then 
winds up a very steep slope ; 
above, it is carried higher by 
@ great curved, unguarded via- 
duct, tipped at an alarming 
angle; and finally, it dives 
into a narrow rock-cutting, 
where the gradient becomes 
steeper still. A very tour-de- 
force in road building, under- 
taken with little thought 
whether any ordinary vehicle 
could surmount the slope; 
what mattered was that troops 
should be able rapidly to de- 
scend it, and so be taken 
expeditiously to Northern 
Turkana. 

From a high vantage-point 
near the top of this remarkable 
road I looked back on the great 
Turkana plain, and the familiar 
mountains rising from it like 
islands in the sea. But already 
I had entered a different world. 
Here was greenery indeed, not 
of the deceitful kind which 
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followed the Turkana flood, 
but genuine grass, deep and 
luscious, and fine broad-leaved, 
shady trees. Here were per- 
manent streams flowing in 
little ravines, where grew 
patches of real forest, hung 
with creepers. 

A curious illusion haunted 
me for several hours. It seemed 
that a cloud had come before 
the sun and cast a shadow 
over the landscape ; but stop- 
ping to look round I found the 
sky cloudless and the sun 
shining as brightly as usual. 
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It was simply that the green 
shades of the unfamiliar scene 
gave an impression of sombre- 
ness by comparison with the 
brilliance and glare of the 
Turkana sands to which I had 
been accustomed. 

Karamoja in the dry season 
may be parched and waterless, 
the desert of Uganda; but I 
shall always think of it as it 
appeared on that cool after- 
noon in the season of rains, 
in unforgettable contrast with 
the unfriendly land that I had 
left behind. 
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